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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A,  W.  Dykers 


The  Ole  Mule 

The  Old  Mule  ran  into  another  one 
of  those  homemade  road  blocks  on 
Friday,  September  23rd.  On  that  day 
his  two  drivers,  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Sugar  Division,  sud- 
denly decided  to  allow  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  sell  322,000  tons  of  dis- 
puted sugar  in  our  market,  provided 
they  pay  us  $2.00  a  hundred  pounds 
for  the  privilege. 

At  the  news  of  this,  our  faithful 
critter,  who  was  enjoying  himself 
for  the  first  time  in  years,  went  into 
a  state  of  shock  and  fell  back  twelve 
paces  without  the  Dominicans  firing 
a  shot.  Today,  September  28th,  raws 
are  quoted  at  6.53,  compared  with  a 
6.65  price  on  September  23rd  and, 
as  far  as  we  know,  not  a  pound  of 
the  penalized  Dominican  sugar  has 
been  sold. 

Just  what  happens  now  is  any- 
body's guess.  Will  our  stalwart  su- 
gar-toter  dig  in  and  refuse  to  budge 
— will  he  take  a  deep  breath  and 
move  resolutely  forward — or  will  he 
simply  fall  on  his  backside  and  hit 
the  skids? 

Read  the  next. issue  of  The  Sugar 
Bulletin  for  another  chapter  in  the 
thrilling  saga  of  a  poor  Old  Mule  who 
has  just  been  kicked  in  the  teeth! 

The  Annual  Meeting 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League,  this  one  the 
thirty-eighth,  was  held  in  New  Or- 
leans on  September  29  and  seven  ad- 
ditional cane  farmers  were  elected 
to  the  Executive  Committee.  This 
brings  the  total  membership  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  League  to 
thirty-four.  The  enlargement  of  the 
Committee  was  authorized  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  membership  held  earlier 


in  the  day  at  which  time  the  charter 
was  also  amended  to  provide  for  the 
election  of  all  officers  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Please  refer  to  the  masthead  of 
this  issue  for  the  list  of  officers  and 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
who  will  be  at  your  service  during 
this  fiscal  year  which  ends  on  the  last 
Thursday  in  September  1961. 

Champions  All 

September  29th  was  a  busy  day 
and  an  enjoyable  day  especially  for 
those  of  us  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  the  High  Yields  Awards 
Luncheon.  Joe  Ferris,  Manager  of 
the  League's  Washington  Office,  was 
the  very  impressive  featured  speaker 
at  the  luncheon,  but  the  cane  farmer 
was  the  man  of  the  hour. 

The  High  Yields  Awards  Lunch- 
eon is  a  joint  venture  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League  and  the  Ex- 
tension Service  of  Louisiana  State 
University.  It  is  held  each  year  im- 
mediately preceeding  the  League's 
Annual  Meeting  and  high  dignitaries 
of  the  League  and  the  Extension 
Service  are  given  the  honor  of  pre- 
senting the  awards  to  the  high  yields 
winners.  This  year  H.  C.  Sanders, 
Director  of  the  Extension  Service, 
and  Warren  Harang,  Jr.,  President 
of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
presented  the  scrolls. 

As  has  been  the  case  in  past  sea- 
sons, the  sugar  belt  was  divided  in- 
to five  farm  size  groups  and  into 
five  districts.  The  farm  sizes  were: 
(1)  up  to  50  acres,  (2)  50  to  100 
acres,  (3)  100  to  200  acres,  (4)  200 
to  500  acres,  and  (5)  500  acres  and 
above. 

(Continued  on  page  15) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Lauden 


■ 


Varieties 


Although  Louisiana  cane  growers 
have  always  been  interested  in  the 
cane  breeding  program,  the  recent 
spread  of  mosaic  disease  into  several 
commercial  varieties  has  reawakened 
a  very  acute  interest  in  this  program 
in  growers  all  over  the  belt.  The 
reason  for  this  is  pure  and  simple. 
Most  growers  know  that  many  of 
the  best  commercial  varieties  of  to- 
day are  susceptible  to  mosaic  dis- 
ease. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  sci- 
entists of  L.  S.  U.  and  the  U.  S.  D.  A. 
together  with  County  Agents  and 
representatives  of  the  American  Sug- 
ar Cane  League  have  devoted  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  time  to  the  con- 
trol of  this  virus  disease.  The  work 
done  by  these  agencies  has  indeed 
borne  fruit.  Many  growers  are  now 
roguing  this  disease  from  the  cane 
fields.  The  mosaic  disease  clinics 
held  by  County  Agents  were  of  ut- 
most importance.  Growers  learned 
from  good  teachers  to  identify  and 
rogue  out  the  disease. 

In  addition  to  the  work  on  disease 
control  in  the  present  commercial 
varieties  the  three  agencies  are  ac- 
tively engaged  in  an  expanded  breed- 
ing program  in  hope  that  greater 
resistance  or  complete  immunity  can 
be  found  in  some  of  the  more  than 
one  half  million  new  varieties  on  the 
Experiment  Stations  now  and  in  the 
many  millions  to  come.  The  number 
of  varieties  in  the  program  now  has 
more  than  tripled  over  the  past  three 
years.     Three    years    ago    less    than 


100,000  seedlings  were  grown  per 
Station ;  this  year  one  Station  alone 
grew  more  than  400,000  seedlings, 
each  a  separate  and  distinct  variety. 

New  crosses  with  wild  canes  are 
being  made  in  the  hope  that  resis- 
tance or  immunity  to  the  new  strain 
of  mosaic  will  be  found  in  the  seed- 
lings. Many  more  new  crosses  are 
being  made  now  than  ever  before. 
New  facilities  at  the  Stations,  plus 
more  hard  work  have  helped  to  make 
this  possible. 

Growers  should  remember  that 
new  varieties  are  not  bred,  selected, 
tested,  and  increased  overnight.  This 
is  a  job  that  requires  many  years. 
Fortunately,  during  any  one  year 
there  are  always  new  canes  in  every 
stage  of  development  in  the  program. 
Growers  should  always  take  care  of 
the  varieties  on  hand.  The  develop- 
ment of  each  new  and  better  variety 
makes  the  job  of  developing  the  next 
new  variety  more  difficult. 

The  U.  S.  D.  A.,  L.  S.  U.  and  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  are 
constantly  searching  for  better  vari- 
eties for  Louisiana  cane  growers.  As 
a  result  of  the  recommendations 
made  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Variety  Sub-Committee,  C.  P.  53-1 
which  was  heat-treated  last  year  for 
Stunting  Disease  will  be  increased 
on  the  Secondary  Stations  this  year; 
C.  P.  55-30  already  on  Secondary 
Stations,  will  be  heat-treated  and  in- 
creased this  year;  and  all  L  57  and 
C.  P.  57  series  varieties  will  be  in- 
creased on  Primary  Stations  and  in- 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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IN    WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 

by  Josiah  Ferris 


Plan  Survey 

Representative  Harold  D.  Cooley, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  has  requested  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  a  survey  of  the 
sources  of  supply  available  from 
which  the  United  States  can  reason- 
ably expect  to  fill  its  domestic  sugar 
requirements.  The  survey  is  to  in- 
clude both  domestic  and  foreign 
sources  of  supply  based  on  domestic 
requirements  of  approximately  9,- 
400,000  tons. 

Mr.  Cooley  made  his  request  in  the 
[form  of  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
|  Agriculture.  It  is  understood  that 
[the  Department  has  agreed  to  under- 
take the  survey  and  will  have  a  re- 
port available  for  Mr.  Cooley  by  Jan- 
uary 1,  1961. 

In  addition  to  a  survey  of  the 
jsources  of  sugar  supply  the  House 
(Agriculture  Committee  also  has  di- 
rected a  thorough  study  of  the  sugar 
program  with  the  aim  of  developing 
ideas  for  future  sugar  legislation. 

Mr.  Cooley  is  reported  to  be  favor- 
ing passage  of  a  bill  extending  the 
current  Act  for  an  additional  nine 
months,  rather  than  attempting  per- 
jmanent  revision  of  the  law  in  the 
opening  months  of  the  new  Congress. 
The  current  act  will  expire  March  31, 
11961.  The  short-term  law  poses  ser- 
ious questions  for  sugar  producers 
and  government  administrators  alike. 

Numerous  members  of  Congress 
are  busy  drafting  sugar  bills  which 
;hey  hope  to  have  enacted  in  the  early 
part  of  the  next  congress.  Many  of 
:he  bills  which  will  be  introduced  will 
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provide  for  expansion  of  the  domestic 
industry. 

Representative  Paul  G.  Rogers  of 
Florida,  has  a  bill  which  would  give 
domestic  producers  all  of  the  increase 
of  the  American  market.  The  bill  also 
provides  that  foreign  deficits  would 
be  reallocated  pro  rata  among  foreign 
and  domestic  areas  with  any  amounts 
that  domestic  areas  were  unable  to 
fill  to  be  reallocated  among  foreign 
producers. 

The  Rogers'  bill  would  give  the 
President  authority  to  set  the  Cuban 
sugar  quota  at  an  amount  deemed  by 
him  to  be  in  the  national  interest. 
Congressman  Rogers'  bill  would  ex- 
tend the  Act  through  the  calendar 
year  1964. 

Donna 

Hurricane  Donna,  a  slow  moving, 
death  dealing  storm  which  did  so 
much  damage  to  south  and  central 
Florida,  caused  only  negligible  dam- 
age to  the  Florida  sugar  cane  crop. 
Gusts  of  wind  as  high  as  80  miles  per 
hour  blew  the  sugar  cane  over  until 
it  appeared  to  be  lying  flat  on  the 
ground,  but,  according  to  W.  C.  Prew- 
itt,  Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  United  States  Sugar 
Corporation,  the  root  system  was  un- 
damaged and  as  the  cane  continues 
to  grow  it  will  straighten  itself  up. 

Donna  was  disappointing,  too,  in 
the  amount  of  rain  fall  she  dumped 
in  the  Everglades  area.  Rain  fall  was 
only  4.41  inches  for  the  three  day 
period  and  was  considered  a  very 
light  rain  for  a  hurricane.  Normally 
such  a  storm  would  bring  precipita- 
tion of  from  12  to  14  inches. 


REPORT  OF  PRESIDENT  WARREN  HARANG,  JR.  TO  THE 

THIRTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  -  SEPTEMBER  29,  1960 

NEW  ORLEANS 


Members  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  and  our  distinguished 
guests. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  with 
you  today  in  this  the  thirty-eighth 
annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  Laegue  and  it  is,  of 
course,  a  greater  pleasure  to  have  the 
privilege  of  addressing  you  as  your 
President. 

First,  I  want  to  add  my  congratula- 
tions to  those  already  received  by  the 
winners  of  the  High  Yields  Awards. 
Having  been  in  the  cane  growing 
business  all  my  life  I  know  that  it 
takes  a  lot  of  "know  how"  along  with 
a  lot  of  hard  work  to  get  top  yields 
out  of  an  acre  of  cane.  I  also  know 
that  you  people  who  have  won  the 
yield  awards  are  showing  the  rest  of 
us  how  to  improve  our  own  produc- 
tion techniques  and  that  you  are 
pointing  the  way  to  a  more  efficient 
and  a  more  prosperous  Louisiana 
Sugar  Industry.  For  this  we  are 
grateful. 


The  year  since  you  did  me  the  hon- 
or of  electing  me  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
has  been  full  of  experiences,  some  of 
which  have  been  far  from  pleasant. 

We  all  know,  of  course,  that  much 
of  the  sugar  belt  was  visited  by  a 
killing  freeze  on  the  nights  of  No- 
vember 7th  and  8th  and  that  another 
hard  freeze  on  December  18th  and 
19th  just  about  finished  the  job  of 
killing  the  crop.  The  fact  that  Louisi- 
ana produced  440,000  tons  of  sugar 
after  the  crop  was  killed  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  harvest  season  was  due 
in  large  part  to  the  quick  action  taken 
by  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
in  cooperation  with  the  C  o  u  n  t  y 
Agents,  the  U.  S.  D.  A.,  the  Louisiana 
State  Experiment  Station,  and,  of 
course,  the  entire  industry. 

Lloyd  L.  Lauden,  our  Agronomist, 


immediately  set  a  plan  in  motion  that 
brought  about  selective  harvesting 
of  the  crop  and  it  was  because  of  this 
that  cane  was  being  successfully 
milled  six  and  in  some  cases  eight 
weeks  after  the  crop  had  been  killed. 

Commenting  on  this  remarkable 
achievement  W.  M.  Grayson,  Sugar 
Marketing  Specialist  of  the  Louisiana 
office  of  the  A.  S.  C,  said  in  his  an- 
nual report,  ".  .  .  freezes  in  early  and 
middle  November  made  selective  har- 
vesting the  order  of  the  day.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  the  only  way  of  prevent- 
ing a  disaster  and  much  credit  must 
be  given  to  research  workers,  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League,  mill 
management,  producers  and  others 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
dustry who  realized  that  a  near  crisis 
was  impending  and  heroic  measures 
were  necessary  .  .  .  not  a  single  mill, 
not  even  our  farthest  north,  was 
forced  to  close  down  because  of  sour 
cane." 

I  am  quite  sure  that  all  of  you  join 
me  in  expressing  appreciation  to  Mr. 
Lauden,  to  the  county  agents,  and 
to  the  personnel  of  the  L.  S.  U.  and 
U.  S.  D.  A.  experiment  stations  with- 
out whose  help  we  most  surely  would 
have  lost  much  of  the  1959  Louisiana 
cane  crop. 

The  minutes  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  League  are  full  of  re- 
ports by  the  very  able  Chairman  of 
our  Legislative  Committee,  Mr.  Wal- 
lace Kemper,  concerning  the  efforts 
of  our  industry  to  obtain  passage  of| 
sugar  legislation  favorable  to  the  Do- 
mestic Sugar  Industry.  Mr.  Kemper, 
Mr.  Durbin,  and  I  made  several  trips 
to  Washington  to  confer  with  repre- 
sentatives of  other  branches  of  the 
Domestic  Sugar  Industry  and  with 
our  Senators  and  Congressmen. 

We  were  very  hopeful  early  in  the 
year  that  the   Sugar   Act  would  hi 
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extended  for  at  least  four  years  with 
amendments  favorable  to  our  indus- 
try. We  began  to  run  into  trouble, 
however,  when  Fidel  Castro  stepped 
up  his  tirades  against  the  United 
States  and  when  some  Congressmen, 
not  from  Louisiana,  decided  to  again 
use  sugar  as  a  political  football.  At 
the  last  minute  a  Sugar  Bill  was  fin- 
ally enacted,  but  it  contained  none  of 
the  changes  that  we  originally  en- 
visioned. 

We  had  another  try  at  sugar  legis- 
lation in  the  short  August  session  of 
Congress  but  this  failed  when  the 
House  and  the  Senate  could  not  agree 
on  the  President's  request  for  autho- 
rity to  adjust  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic's sugar  quota.  To  quote  Joe  Ferris, 
the  able  Manager  of  our  Washington 
office,  whose  talk  we  have  just  en- 
joyed: "the  86th  Congress  labored 
mightily  over  a  mountain  of  sugar 
bills  and  delivered  a  tiny  little  mouse 
destined  to  live  only  90  days."  The 
present  Sugar  Act  expires  on  March 
31,  1961. 

Right  here  I  would  like  to  publicly 
thank  Joe,  Senators  Ellender  and 
Long,  and  Congressmen  Boggs  and 
Willis  and  the  entire  Louisiana  Con- 
gressional Delegation  for  their  un- 
tiring efforts  in  our  behalf  during 
the  two  very  trying  sessions  of  Con- 
gress. It  was  through  no  fault  of 
theirs  that  we  were  unable  to  obtain 
our  objective.  We  are  confident  that 
eventually  sugar  legislation  will  be 
enacted  to  adequately  protect  our  in- 
dustry, and,  while  we  wait,  we  have 
great  faith  in  the  ability  of  our  people 
in  Washington  to  keep  us  out  of 
trouble. 


Getting  away  from  recounting  our 
troubles,  there  is  an  old  saying  that 
"it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
good,"  and  this  certainly  is  applicable 
to  our  present  situation  regarding 
Government  controls  under  the  Sugar 
Act. 

Due  to  the  1956  amendments  to  the 
Sugar  Act,  we  are  free  this  year  from 
both  acreage  and  marketing  restric- 
tions, and,  due  to  developments 
abroad,  it  may  be  several  years  be- 


fore we  again  have  restrictions. 

Thanks  to  the  good  work  of  the 
League's  Proportionate  Shares  Com- 
mittee, under  the  chairmanship  of  W. 
S.  Chadwick,  acreage  restrictions  for 
1961  were  declared  unnecessary  early 
this  year.  This  allowed  growers 
ample  time  to  plan  for  unrestricted 
plantings. 


A  review  of  the  minutes  of  meet- 
ings of  the  Executive  Committee  dur- 
ing the  year  shows  that  the  work  of 
the  League  has  by  no  means  been  con- 
fined to  Washington  and  freezes.  We 
list  some  of  the  major  happenings  as 
they  appeared  in  the  minutes  to  in- 
dicate the  scope  of  our  activities. 


Mr.  Borron  reported  on  a  recent 
opinion  of  the  State  Sales  Tax  Divi- 
sion exempting  certain  farm  and  mill 
machinery  repairs  from  the  State's 
sales  tax. 


Mr.  Chadwick  reported  on  a  meet- 
ing with  officials  of  the  A.S.C.  in 
which  he,  as  Chairman  of  the  Acreage 
Measurement  Committee,  tried  to 
convince  the  Government  officials 
that  a  uniform  and  permanent  sys- 
tem of  land  measurements  should  be 
used  in  the  Louisiana  sugar  district. 


Mr.  Durbin  and  I  discussed  with 
the  Committee  a  proposed  trip  to 
Florida,  the  cost  of  which  would  not 
exceed  $80.00  per  person.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  League  were  invited  to 
take  this  trip  at  their  own  expense. 


Mr.  J.  J.  Munson  suggested  that 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
and  others  observe  the  U.S.D.A.  ex- 
perimental cane  harvester  in  opera- 
tion at  Montegut.  Mr.  Savoie  invited 
members  of  the  industry  to  observe 
the  Cary  cane  combine  in  operation 
on  the  Savoie  Farms. 


Mr.  Graugnard  and  Mr.  Shaffer 
discussed  a  proposal  to  expand  the 
membership  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee in  order  to  obtain  a  better 
balance  between  processors  and  in- 
dependent growers. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durbin,  au- 
thority was  granted  for  the  League 
to  be  a  co-sponsor  of  a  Recognition 
Luncheon  for  the  Louisiana  Congres- 
sional Delegation  held  on  November 
23rd  in  New  Orleans. 


Mr.  Borron  reported  that  because 
of  the  efforts  of  the  League  the  rail- 
roads had  decided  to  drop  sugar  from 
the  list  of  commodities  on  which  they 
were  seeking  further  rate  increases. 


Mr.  Durbin  announced  that  I  would 
make  a  statement  before  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  National  Water 
Resources  at  Alexandria,  Louisiana, 
on  December  1st. 


Mr.  Lauden  discussed  the  condition 
of  the  crop  following  the  freeze,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  he  should  send  a 
letter  to  all  growers  giving  advice  on 
what  to  do  in  the  emergency. 


Mr.  Farwell  discussed  the  freight 
rate  differential  used  by  the  Louisi- 
ana Sugar  Exchange,  which  appeared 
to  be  abnormally  high.  The  matter 
was  referred  to  the  League's  Raw 
Sugar  Committee. 


On  a  motion  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Shaffer, 
Jr.,  it  was  agreed  that  the  League 
would  help  finance  a  plaque  in  memo- 
ry of  the  late  William  Elliott  Jones, 
to  be  placed  in  the  Administration 
Building  of  the  U.S.D.A.  Houma  Ex- 
periment Station. 


Mr.  Chadwick  reported  that  the 
League  had  asked  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  announce  at  an  early 
date  that  there  would  be  no  acreage 
restrictions  on  the  1961  crop  and  that 
no  hearings  on  the  subject  would  be 
held. 


Mr.  Durbin  reported  that,  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  request  by  the  League,  new 
weed  control  experiments  were  un- 
derway at  the  Houma  Experiment 
Station  under  the  supervision  of 
scientists  already  employed  at  the 
Station.  He  said  that  Senators  Ellen- 
der    and    Long    and    Congressmen 


Boggs  and  Willis  would  be  asked  to 
try  to  get  additional  funds  to  employ 
a  full  time  scientist  to  work  on  this 
project. 


Mr.  Lauden  called  attention  to  new 
fertilizer  materials  which  were  being 
offered  for  sale  in  the  sugar  area. 
He  said  that  some  of  this  material 
was  of  a  very  inferior  quality  and 
urged  every  sugar  cane  farmer  to 
check  with  his  county  agent  before 
buying  fertilizer. 


Mr.  Yarbrough  reviewed  in  detail 
the  status  of  farm  machinery  re- 
search at  the  Houma  Experiment 
Station.  He  recommended  that  the 
League  contribute  up  to  $10,000  to 
this  project  for  the  calendar  year 
1960.  His  motion  was  unanimously 
carried. 


Mr.  James  Thibaut,  reporting  on 
the  prospects  of  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry  obtaining  chemists  and  su- 
gar boilers  from  Cuba,  stated  that  it 
apparently  would  be  difficult  for 
these  people  to  leave  Cuba  to  work 
in  Louisiana  this  year. 


Reporting  on  a  meeting  of  the 
League's  Industrial  Committee  held 
in  Baton  Rouge  on  March  8th,  Mr. 
Thibaut  stated  that  Dr.  Keller  hoped 
to  continue  his  work  on  cane  samp- 
ling by  mechanical  means  but  that 
so  far  the  current  method  of  samp- 
ling was  as  good  as  any  thus  far 
developed.  He  stated  that  the  U.  S. 
D.  A.  had  been  asked  to  supply  addi- 
tional funds  to  continue  the  testing 
experiments.  Mr.  Thibaut  also  stated 
that  experiments  conducted  by  Dr. 
Martin  on  the  milling  qualities  of 
new  cane  varieties  would  be  contin- 
ued at  L.S.U. 


I  appointed  a  committee  composed 
of  Bronier  Thibaut  as  Chairman, 
with  J.  J.  Shaffer,  Jr.,  J.  P.  Duhe, 
Murphy  J.  Foster,  F.  A.  Graugnard, 
Jr.,  L.  A.  Borne,  W.  C.  Kemper,  J.  J. 
Munson,  and  David  W.  Pipes,  Jr.,  all 
past  presidents  of  the  League,  to 
nominate  a  new  member  of  the  Ex- 
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ecutive  Committee  to  fill  the  vacancy 
created  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Giles. 


ported  favorably  by  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 


Mr.  Borron  reported  an  a  hearing 
he  attended  in  Washington  regarding 
the  Government  move  to  increase 
minimum  wages  in  the  paper  and 
pulp  industry  to  $1.63  an  hour.  He 
stated  that  his  written  testimony  first 
was  ruled  inadmissible  by  the  hearing 
chairman  on  the  assumption  that  the 
sugar  industry  was  not  directly  af- 
fected by  wages  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry,  but  that  later  the  testimony 
was  included  in  the  record. 


Copies  of  a  State  law  giving  special 
tax  consideration  to  plants  using 
waste  materials,  including  bagasse, 
which  was  scheduled  to  expire  on 
December  31,  1960,  were  distributed 
by  Mr.  Durbin.  His  suggestion  that 
legislators  from  the  sugar  parishes  be 
asked  to  sponsor  an  extension  of  the 
law  was  unanimously  approved.  The 
law  was  extended  to  December  31, 
1970. 


A  special  committee  consisting  of 
T.  M.  Barker,  Chairman,  T.  H.  Allen, 
F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr.,  Horace  Wilkin- 
son, III,  and  Charles  Savoie  was  ap- 
pointed by  me  to  study  new  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  work- 
men's compensation  legislation.  A 
motion  that  this  Committee  be  given 
authority  to  act  for  the  League  was 
unanimously  carried. 


Mr.  John  Levert,  Chairman  of  the 
Raw  Sugar  Committee,  proposed  that 
the  informal  meeting  of  the  raw 
Isugar  producers  and  refiners,  con- 
ducted by  the  League  each  year,  be 
held  during  the  first  half  of  June. 
Mr.  Levert  was  authorized  to  go 
ahead  with  his  plans  for  the  meeting. 


Reporting  on  the  progress  of  the 
[League's  request  for  weed  and  grass 
research  funds  to  be  used  by  the 
'U.S.D.A.,  Mr.  Durbin  stated  that  Sen- 
ator Ellender  had  advised  him  that 
$20,000  for  weed  control  work  at  the 
Houma  Station  had  been  included  in 
the   general    appropriations    bill    re- 
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Reporting  on  a  meeting  held  with 
representatives  of  the  various  rail- 
roads traversing  the  Louisiana  sugar 
territory,  Mr.  Barker  stated  that  the 
railroads  had  agreed  to  control  John- 
son grass  on  their  rights  of  way,  pro- 
vided the  State  Highway  Commission 
and  farmers  along  the  rights  of  way 
would  also  control  Johnson  grass. 


On  motion  by  Mr.  Graugnard,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Farwell,  F.  M.  Burley, 
Jr.,  of  Youngsville,  La.,  was  unani- 
mously elected  to  fill  the  vacancy 
created  on  the  Executive  Committee 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Giles. 


Reporting  on  the  work  being  done 
by  the  special  Steering  Committee  to 
consult  with  Mr.  Ramp  on  the  U.  S. 
D.  A.  experimental  cane  harvester, 
Mr.  Savoie  stated  that  several  experi- 
ments would  be  conducted  this  year 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  cleaning 
of  sugar  cane  and  that  he  and  other 
members  of  the  Committee  were  well 
pleased  with  the  enthusiasm  being 
shown  by  the  Experiment  Station 
staff  in  developing  new  features  for 
the  harvester. 


Mr.  Allen  called  attention  to  House 
Bill  535  which  he  stated  would  make 
it  unlawful  to  apply  Endrin  or  other 
poisons  by  air  within  specified  dis- 
tances of  highways,  towns,  and  sub- 
divisions. The  Committee  asked  Mr. 
Borron  to  look  into  this  matter  and 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  oppose  the 
bill  if  this  became  necessary.  The  bill 
subsequently  died  in  committee. 


The  Committee  voted  unanimously 
to  instruct  me  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  study  the  matter  of  unemployment 
compensation  and  to  assist  in  determ- 
ining an  industry  policy  regarding 
various  proposed  changes  in  the  law. 


A  committee  composed  of  F.  Evans 
Farwell,  Chairman,  and  J.  J.  Shaffer, 
Jr.,  was  appointed  by  me  to  make 
recommendations  at  the  August  meet- 
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ing  of  the  Executive  Committee  re- 
garding any  changes  in  the  League's 
charter  that  might  be  advisable. 


icals  to  avoid  further  public  condem- 
nation. 


Mr.  Durbin  discussed  a  plan  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Denver  Loupe,  head  of 
the  L.S.U.  Extension  Service,  to  pro- 
mote sugar  in  Louisiana  and  through- 
out the  entire  country.  He  stated 
that  the  League  would  not  be  ex- 
pected to  participate  in  the  plan  fi- 
nancially but  asked  that  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  approve  the  idea  and 
that  he  be  given  permission  to  take 
an  active  part  in  its  preparation.  This 
was  unanimously  granted. 


A  general  discussion  regarding  the 
disposition  of  the  cane  usually  hand- 
led by  the  Evangeline  Mill,  which  has 
been  recently  sold  for  removal  to 
Florida,  indicated  that  other  mills  in 
the  vicinity  could  take  care  of  this 
cane  without  difficulty. 


Mr.  Borron  called  attention  to  a 
special  meeting  of  the  League  mem- 
bership scheduled  for  September  29th 
at  which  the  membership  would  be 
asked  to  vote  on  certain  changes  in 
the  League's  charter. 


I  announced  the  appointment  of 
Murphy  J.  Foster,  F.  A.  Graugnard, 
Jr.,  J.  J.  Munson,  J.  J.  Shaffer,  Jr., 
Wallace  C.  Kemper,  J.  P.  Duhe,  and 
Bronier  Thibaut  as  a  special  nomi- 
nating committee  to  nominate  addi- 
tional members  to  the  Executive 
Committee. 


Mr.  Yarbrough  discussed  a  meet- 
ing in  Lafayette,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Louisiana  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  was  attended  by 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Dave 
Pearce,  and  at  which  serious  com- 
plaints were  voiced  by  property  hold- 
ers regarding  the  use  of  2-4-D.  He 
reported  that  he  and  I  had  attended 
the  meeting  and  were  disturbed  by 
the  strong  opposition  of  certain 
groups  to  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
chemicals  by  farmers  as  weed  and 
insect  killers.  He  urged  everyone  to 
be  extremely  careful  with  these  chem- 


The  items  listed  have  been  taken 
from  the  minutes  of  the  League's 
Executive  Committee.  We  have  not 
touched  on  many  other  different 
projects  under  the  guidance  of  the 
other  committees  of  the  League.  The 
Finance  Committee,  the  Legisla- 
tive Committee,  the  Contact  Commit- 
tee, the  Mosaic  Disease  Control  Com- 
mittee, the  Committee  on  Selection  of 
Varieties  for  Testing  and  Increase, 
the  Research  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee, the  Stunting  Disease  Control 
Committee,  the  Freight  Rate  Com- 
mittee, the  Industrial  Committee,  the 
Raw  Sugar  Committee,  the  Black- 
strap Molasses  Committee,  the  Edible 
Molasses  Committee,  the  Syrup  Com- 
mittee, he  Flood  Control  Committee, 
the  Farm  Machinery  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, the  Bagasse  Committee,  the 
Drainage  and  Deep  Tillage  Commit- 
tee, the  Proportionate  Share  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Trash  and  Cane  Handling 
Committee  have  all  performed  un- 
selfishly to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  and  I 
extend  my  sincere  thanks  to  each 
member  of  each  committee  for  their 
very  fine  cooperation. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  our  attorney  and  to  the  personnel 
of  the  New  Orleans  and  Washington 
offices  of  the  League  for  their  very 
fine  work  during  the  year.  Their  de- 
votion to  duty  and  keen  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  confronting  our 
industry  have  kept  us  on  a  straight 
course  and  to  them,  and  to  all  of  you, 
I  extend  my  sincere  thanks. 


The  ranks  of  our  Executive  Com- 
mittee were  depleted  during  the  year 
by  the  death  of  two  of  its  members. 
We,  and  I  am  sure  everyone  who 
knew  him,  were  saddened  on  Febru- 
ary 23rd  of  this  year  when  Colonel 
W.  F.  Giles,  a  lengendary  figure  in 
Louisiana  sugar,  died  in  New  Iberia 
in  his  ninety-third  year.  Col.  Giles 
was  President  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  from  September  1939  to 
September   1941    and   a   member   of 
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WHAT  PRICE  SUGAR? 

by  Josiah  Ferris 

Talk  Given  at  High  Yield  Aivards  Luncheon 

Hotel  Roosevelt,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  September  29,  1960 


Mr.  President,  Members  of  the 
League,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Be- 
ing here  today  on  this  very  special 
occasion  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege 
that  I  greatly  appreciate. 

To  you  outstanding  farmers  in  one 
of  the  World's  greatest  agricultural 
areas,  I  offer  my  heartiest  congratu- 
lations. You  well  reserve  the  awards 
bestowed  upon  you  today.  You  have 
earned  those  awards  by  great  ex- 
penditure of  time,  money  and  the 
sweat  of  your  brows.  You  have  in- 
telligently and  scientifically  applied 
the  lessons  learned  from  intensive 
research  to  produce  almost  fabulous 
results.  Truly  great  and  worthwhile 
accomplishments. 

You  have  demonstrated  your  abil- 
ity to  grow  sugar  cane  as  fine  as  any 
in  the  world.  BUT  HOW  MUCH 
MONEY  DOES  YOUR  CANE  CROP 
PUT  INTO  YOUR  BANK  AC- 
COUNT? Not  nearly  as  much  as  it 
should.  And  I  can  tell  you  why.  The 
price  you  get  for  your  sugar  is  too 
low. 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  con- 
stantly rising  costs  of  fertilizer,  la- 
bor, tractors,  insecticides  and  every- 
thing else  essential  to  the  production 
of  a  crop  of  sugarcane.  You  know 
those  haunting  figures  as  well  as,  or 
better  than  I.  You  fully  realize  you 
have  been  caught  in  a  vicious,  in- 
flexible price  squeeze  resulting  from 
our  government's  policy  of  maintain- 
ing a  consistently  low  price  for  su- 
gar— a  price  too  low  to  enable  many 
of  you  to  enjoy  a  fair  profit  on  your 
time  and  your  investment. 


This  sugar-price  policy — a  policy 
based  on  politics  and  not  on  eco- 
nomics, has  taken  its  toll  of  mills  and 
growers  in  both  beet  and  cane  sugar 
areas.  In  Michigan  hundreds  of 
farmers  have  switched  from  sugar 
beets  to  more  profitable  crops  and 
the  mills  which  formerly  processed 
the  beets  into  sugar  are  now  idle. 

The  once  fabulous  sugarcane  fields 
of  Puerto  Rico,  have  failed  for  a 
number  of  years,  to  produce  that 
island's  quota.  This  failure  to  pro- 
duce is  not  due  to  soil  deficiency  or 
to  inadequate  of  inefficient  process- 
ing facilities.  True —  the  land  policy 
inaugurated  in  the  early  days  of  the 
New  Deal,  which  converted  large 
plantations  into  small,  less  efficient 
operating  units,  contributed  to  high- 
er costs  of  production.  Inadequate 
research  also  has  played  a  part  in 
lessening  production,  but  the  major 
factor  which  greased  the  skids  for 
the  downward  plunge  of  Puerto 
Rican  production  was  the  price  of 
sugar — a  price  too  low  to  give  incen- 
tive to  seek  changes  in  production 
techniques  so  as  to  keep  costs  more 
in  line  with  selling  prices. 

Puerto  Rico  and  Michigan  are  not 
alone  in  their  production  problems. 
The  industry  in  Hawaii  has  spent  on 
research  programs  almost  as  much 
money  as  all  other  areas  combined. 
Hawaiian  operating  units  are  large, 
thus  minimizing  administrative 
costs;  they  have  the  most  modern 
cultivating  and  harvesting  machinery 
science  can  devise — Yet  for  the  past 
three  years  Hawaii  has  failed  to  meet 


the  League's  Executive  Committee 
for  over  25  years. 

F.  M.  Burley,  Jr.,  the  newest  mem- 
ber of  our  Executive  Committee,  died 
of  a  heart  attack  on  August  4th,  and 
his  untimely  death  was  a  great  shock 
to  all  of  us. 

Other  members   of  the   American 


Sugar  Cane  League  have  joined 
Colonel  Giles  and  F.  M.  Burley  in  the 
Great  Beyond  during  the  year  ending 
today,  and  I  now  ask  that  we  stand 
with  heads  bowed  in  reverent  silence 
to  honor  those  whom  God  in  His  in- 
finite wisdom  has  removed  from  our 
midst. 
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her  quota.*  In  1959,  the  Hawaiians 
sold  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
million  dollars  worth  of  sugar  at  the 
government  fixed  prices  and  the  en- 
tire industry  suffered  a  net  LOSS,  on 
sugar  operations,  of  $3,310,000.  Some 
individual  companies  did  make  small 
profits  but  others  were  knee  deep  in 
red  ink. 

In  the  past  few  minutes  we  have 
taken  a  mental  tour  of  the  beet  sugar 
area  of  Michigan,  and  the  sugarcane 
areas  of  enchanting  Puerto  Rico  and 
beautiful  Hawaii.  NOW  let's  come 
home  to  Louisiana! 

You,  in  the  Louisiana  industry, 
have  done  an  excellent  job  of  chang- 
ing production  techniques.  For  ex- 
ample, since  1948,  you  have  reduced 
the  number  of  man  hours  of  labor 
required  to  produce  a  ton  of  sugar 
by  nearly  60  per  cent.  In  the  same 
period  you  have  increased  the  ton- 
nage of  sugar  per  acre  by  approx- 
imately one-third.  It  is  only  by  heroic 
efforts  that  these  changes  have  en- 
abled your  segment  of  the  industry 
to  continue  producing  sugar  enough 
to  meet  its  share  of  the  quota. 

Many  growers,  unfortunately,  were 
unable  to  make  the  necessary  changes 
and  those  who  did  not  are  not  now  in 
the  business  of  producing  sugar. 
There  are  considerably  fewer  sugar 
cane  growers  in  Louisiana  today  than 
there  were  ten  years  ago.  Also  there 
are  fewer  mills.  Only  the  most  effi- 
cient growers  and  processors  have 
been  able  to  remain  in  the  business. 

This  governmental  policy  of  keep- 
ing the  domestic  sugar  industry  in  a 
straight  jacket — price  wise — has  been 
changed  —  not  by  the  Administra- 
tion's policy  makers  but  by  Cuba's 
Prime  Minister  and  his  bearded  co- 
horts. Castro's  boost  to  domestic  su- 
gar prices  was  unintentional  but  no 
one  can  deny  that  the  ill  wind  from 
Cuba  blew  the  roof  off  our  govern- 
ment's control  room  and  upped  the 
market  to  a  peak  described  by  re- 
porters for  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  as  the 
''highest  in  nearly  40  years." 


*  May  1960  issue  Hawaiian  Sugar  News. 


The  price  characterized  by  those 
journalists  as  being  the  highest  in 
nearly  40  years  is  the  price  of  re- 
fined sugar — not  the  price  of  raws 
which  is  the  basis  on  which  growers 
of  sugarcane  and  sugar  beets  receive 
returns.  Those  references  to  refined 
sugar  prices  gave  a  distinctly  false 
impression  of  how  the  sugar  program 
is  being  run  and  how  the  domestic 
sugar  industry  is  faring  under  the 
Sugar  Act. 

Although  the  charge  is  true  that 
sugar  prices  at  one  period  in  the  past 
nine  months  were  the  highest  in 
nearly  40  years,  there  are  few  other 
commodities  that  have  ever  in  the 
past  been  as  high  as  they  are  in  1960. 
Sugar  is  practically  the  only  com- 
modity about  which  it  could  truth- 
fully be  said  that  prices  were  ever 
as  high  in  the  past  as  they  are  today. 

The  price  of  domestic  raw  sugar 
during  the  first  eight  months  of  1960 
has  averaged  about  6.20  cents  a 
pound  in  the  U.  S.  market.  It  is  true 
that  during  this  year  the  price  has 
been  as  high  as  6.75  cents  a  pound, 
but  you  in  Louisiana  do  not  sell  very 
much  of  your  sugar  at  the  peak  price. 
You  have  to  work  at  a  figure  that  is 
more  or  less  the  average,  and  that 
average  for  the  year,  by  present  in- 
dications, is  not  very  likely  to  go  be- 
yond 6.3  cents  a  pound. 

Back  in  1947,  under  war-time  OPA 
price  controls,  the  price  was  6.32 
cents  a  pound.  The  average  price 
this  year  will  be  less  than  the  OPA 
price  of  thirteen  years  ago.  This  is 
not  true  for  commodity  prices  gen- 
erally, because  such  prices  are  now 
about  one-third  above  the  1947  level. 

Some  well-informed  market  ob- 
servers believe  the  present  price  level 
will  be  sustained  for  some  time.  I 
sincerely  hope  they  are  correct  and 
that  when  the  Louisiana  crop  goes 
to  market  you  will  receive  returns 
for  your  sugar  more  in  keeping  with 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  But 
whether  the  price  goes  up  or  down, 
certainly  the  government's  pricing 
policy  should  be  on  the  agenda  for 
discussion  when  the  domestic  sugar 
industry   meets   to   consider   legisla- 
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tive  plans  for  the  future. 

How  long  will  Fidel  Castro  and 
his  revolutionary  government  con- 
tinue to  affect  the  U.  S.  sugar  mar- 
ket? Our  Department  of  State,  en- 
couraged by  stepped-up  anti-Castro 
activity  within  Cuba  is  taking  the 
long  range  view  that  our  country 
must  make  provision  for  re-entry  of 
a  new,  cleansed  Cuba  into  the  U.  S. 
market.  The  Department's  strategy 
is  to  hold  out  hope  of  some  access  to 
the  U.  S.  market  to  a  future  Cuban 
government  and  thus  hasten  Castro's 
downfall. 

A  few  days  ago  I  talked  to  the 
president  of  one  of  the  large  U.  S. 
owned  sugar  mills  that  had  been  ex- 
propriated by  the  Cuban  govern- 
ment. That  gentleman  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Castro  would  be  "out" 
within  the  next  few  weeks  and  that 
his  mill,  together  with  other  U.  S. 
owned  mills,  would  promptly  be  re- 
turned to  their  rightful  owners  who 
would  immediately  resume  opera- 
tions. My  friend's  wishful  thinking 
was  pathetic.  He  has  been  saying 
the  same  things  for  more  than  a 
year. 

The  Cuban  revolutionary  govern- 
ment has  disorganized  sugar  produc- 
tion to  such  an  extent  that  even  if 
the  Castro  regime  were  overthrown 
[today  it  would  be  years  before  an- 
other regime  would  restore  produc- 
tion to  its  former  level.  A  new  gov- 
ernment in  Cuba  might  not  be  will- 
ing to  immediately  return  expropri- 
ated or  "intervened"  property  to  its 
ijformer  owners.  It  would  take  several 
[(generations  for  the  Cuban  people  to 
outgrow  the  communistic  ideas  im- 
Ijplanted  in  their  minds  by  Castro  and 
pis  associates  from  Russia  and  for 
|:hem  to  develop  to  the  point  where 
|;hey  are  capable  of  honest,  efficient 
pelf-government.  The  overthrow  of 
pastro  would  be  only  one  short  step 
jbn  the  long,  tortuous  road  back  to 
fcane,  economic  and  political  inde- 
pendence. We  should  not  count  on 
Bfetting  any  Cuban  sugar  for  a  long 
j'ime. 

Misfortunes  similar  to  the  tragic 
Ine  which  befell  Cuba  could  happen 


to  other  Latin-American  countries 
over  night.  Therefore,  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  gamble  on  the  continued  abil- 
ity and  willingness  of  foreign  coun- 
tries to  fill  the  main  gap  between  do- 
mestic production  and  domestic  re- 
quirements. That  gap  should  be  nar- 
rowed by  permitting  and  encourag- 
ing the  domestic  industry  to  increase 
its  production  to  75  per  cent  of  our 
requirements  instead  of  the  55  per 
cent  authorized  under  the  current 
Sugar  Act. 

The  86th  Congress  passed  into  his- 
tory early  this  month  after  granting 
the  domestic  sugar  industry  a  ninety- 
day  reprieve  from  death.  During  the 
final  weeks  of  that  Congress  numer- 
ous sugar  bills  were  introduced  but 
were  not  acted  upon  due  to  lack  of 
time.  Many  of  those  bills  would  have 
provided  for  expansion  of  the  do- 
mestic industry.  There  appears  to  be 
wide  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  authors  of  those  bills  about  how 
to  accomplish  their  objectives  but  all 
of  them  seem  to  want  a  larger, 
stronger  domestic  industry. 

A  new  Congress  will  convene  in 
Washington  on  the  3rd  of  next  Jan- 
uary. That  Congress  certainly  will 
give  the  domestic  sugar  industry  a 
new,  and  I  hope  long-term  lease  on 
life.  We  should  be  ready  to  take  our 
problems  to  Washington  and  ask  for 
prompt,  appropriate  action  by  Con- 
gress. In  order  to  be  ready  by  the 
first  of  the  year,  leaders  of  the  in- 
dustry must  meet  and  agree  on  a  leg- 
islative program.  It  has  never  been 
easy  to  get  industry-wide  agreement 
and  it  will  not  be  easy  now,  but  it 
MUST  be  accomplished  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I  am  confident  you  ladies  and 
gentlemen  realize  how  fortunate  Lou- 
isiana is  to  have  such  a  strong, 
capable  delegation  in  both  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  On  the  subject  of 
sugar  they  are  united — and  they  are 
a  "powerhouse".  If  all  other  sugar 
producing  states  had  congressional 
delegations  as  sympathetic  to  the  in- 
dustry's problems  and  as  energetic 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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MINIMUM  FIELD  WAGE  RATE  UNCHANGED 

(Official  Release) 


Pursuant  to  the  provision  of  sec- 
tion 301  (c)  (1)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948  as  amended,  and  after  a  public 
hearing  held  in  Thibodaux,  Louisi- 
ana, on  July  14,  1960,  with  respect  to 
fair  and  reasonable  wage  rates  for 
workers  in  harvesting  the  1960  crop 
and  for  production  and  cultivation 
work  during  the  calendar  year  1961, 
the  provisions  of  864.7,  "Fair  and 
reasonable  wage  rates  for  persons 
employed  in  the  production,  cultiva- 
tion, or  harvesting  of  sugarcane  in 
Louisiana"  (24  F.R.  3408),  will  con- 
tinue in  effect. 

At  the  public  hearing,  interested 
persons  were  afforded  the  opportu- 
nity to  testify  with  respect  to  fair 
and  reasonable  wage  rates  for  work 
to  be  performed  during  the  1960  har- 
vest season  and  for  production  and 
cultivation  work  during  the  calendar 
year  1961.  Representatives  of  the 
Louisiana  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
and  the  Labor  Committee  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  testi- 
fied on  behalf  of  sugarcane  produc- 
ers. These  witnesses  recommended 
that  no  change  be  made  in  the  wage 
provisions  of  the  continuing  determi- 
nation issued  October  16,  1959.  They 
testified  that  as  a  result  of  unfavor- 
able crop  prospects  caused  by  poor 
growing  conditions  in  the  spring  of 
1960,  a  drought  during  the  summer 
months,  continued  high  costs  of  pro- 
duction, and  relatively  fixed  prices 
for  sugar  and  molasses,  producers 
were  unable  to  pay  higher  wages.  A 
representative  of  the  United  Pack- 
inghouse Workers  of  America,  AFL- 
CIO,  testified  on  behalf  of  workers 
and  recommended  a  minimum  wage 
of  $1.00  per  hour  for  unskilled  work- 
ers with  maintenance  of  existing  dif- 
ferentials in  the  rates  for  higher 
skilled  jobs.  The  labor  representative 
stated  that  his  recommendation  was 
based  on  the  minimum  income  needed 
by  workers  to  support  an  adequate 
standard  of  living,  and  on  improved 
production  efficiency. 


Consideration  has  been  given  to 
the  testimony  presented  at  the  public 
hearing,  to  the  standards  generally 
considered  in  wage  determinations, 
to  studies  of  the  returns,  costs,  and 
profits  of  producing  sugarcane  ob- 
tained by  survey  for  a  recent  crop 
and  recast  in  terms  of  conditions 
likely  to  prevail  for  the  1960  crop, 
and  to  other  pertinent  factors.  This 
analysis  indicates  that  the  wage  rates 
and  other  provisions  of  the  current 
determination  continue  to  be  equit- 
able. 

Accordingly,  notice  is  hereby  given 
that  no  change  in  the  provisions  of 
the  wage  determination  (24  F.R. 
8408)  will  be  made  at  this  time. 

Issued  this  27th  day  of  September, 
1960. 

TRUE  D.  MORSE 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

eluded  in  the  Test  Fields  this  year. 
In  addition,  L.  55-6  and  L.  56-7  will 
be  increased  on  Primary  Stations  and 
continued  in  test  fields.  Eight  new 
C.  P.  58  series  varieties  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  Primary  and  Test  Field 
Stations  and  one  new  variety,  L.  56- 
25,  will  be  transferred  to  the  Sec- 
ondary Increase  Stations  this  year. 

The  three  agencies  are  not  stand- 
ing still,  every  one  is  working  hard 
to  find  new  and  better  varieties  for 
Louisiana  growers. 


WHAT  PRICE  SUGAR? 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

and    effective    as    Louisiana's  —  our 
legislative  path  through  the  87th  Con-| 
gress   would  be  short,   straight  and 
smooth. 

I  thank  you  sincerely. 
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UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

The  districts  and  winners  were: 

District  I :  Vermillion,  Lafayette 
and  St.  Martin  Parishes 

Group  (1)  Roman  and  Norman 
Robin,  Breaux  Bridge,  31.5  tons  of 
cane  per  acre  on  14.5  acres. 

Group  (2)  Allen  Delahoussaye, 
Breaux  Bridge,  28.5  tons  of  cane  per 
acre  on  50.4  acres. 

Group  (3)  Lawrence  Melancon,  St. 
Martinville,  29.7  tons  of  cane  per 
acre  on  170.5  acres. 

Group  (4)  Expadie  Laperouse,  St. 
Martinville,  28.4  tons  of  cane  per 
acre  on  216.2  acres. 

Group  (5)  Levert  -  St.  John,  Inc., 
St.  Martinville,  23.0  tons  of  cane  per 
acre  on  1,718.4  acres. 

District  II:  St.  Mary  and  Iberia 
Parishes 

Group  (1)  Otto  Dressel,  New 
Iberia,  34.9  tons  of  cane  per  acre  on 
J18.5  acres. 

Group  (2)  Whitney  Viator,  New 
Iberia,  33.5  tons  of  cane  per  acre  on 
67.1  acres. 

Group  (3)  Nicholas  Paul,  Frank- 
in,  41.7  tons  of  cane  per  acre  on 
109.2  acres. 

Group  (4)  Frank  Martin,  Sr., 
Franklin,  38.25  tons  of  cane  per  acre 
3n  209.4  acres. 

Group    (5)    A.   V.  Allain  &  Sons, 


Jeanerette,    29.91    tons   of   cane   per 
acre  on  699.9  acres. 

District  III :  Assumption,  Lafourche 
and  Terrebonne  Parishes 

Group  (1)  Thomas  Guidry,  Race- 
land,  38.70  tons  of  cane  per  acre  on 
7.7  acres. 

Group  (2)  Leroy  and  Paul  Zer- 
ingue,  Raceland,  34.69  tons  of  cane 
per  acre  on  68.7  acres. 

Group  (3)  Charles  and  Euel  Zer- 
ingue,  Raceland,  30.42  tons  of  cane 
per  acre  on  115.3  acres. 

Group  (4)  Louis  and  Thomas  Guid- 
ry, Raceland,  34.61  tons  of  cane  per 
acre  on  281.5  acres. 

Group  (5)  Dugas  &  LeBlanc,  Ltd., 
Belle  Rose,  27.8  tons  of  cane  per  acre 
on  599.4  acres. 

District  IV :  Ascension,  Iberville,  St. 

James,  St.  John,  West  Baton  Rouge 

and  St.  Charles  Parishes 

Group  (1)  Carlos  Fontana,  Port 
Allen,  36.7  tons  of  cane  per  acre  on 
33.4  acres. 

Group  (2)  Fernand  N.  Dinvaut, 
Jr.,  Edgard,  32.37  tons  of  cane  per 
acre  on  85.8  acres. 

Group  (3)  Webre  and  Becnel,  Ed- 
gard, 34.15  tons  of  cane  per  acre  on 
130.3  acres. 

Group  (4)  McManor  Plantation, 
Frank  Noel,  Sr.,  Donaldsonville,  33.4 
tons  of  cane  per  acre  on  269.4  acres. 

Group  (5)  Everett  Caballero,  Don- 


ca 
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J.  &.   L.   ENGINEERING  CO.,   INC. 


•  LOADERS 
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•  DRAIN  CLEANERS 

Jeanerette,  Louisiana 
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aldsonville,    35.0    tons    of    cane    per 
acre  on  503.5  acres. 

District  V:   Rapides,  Avoyelles, 

Pointe  Coupee,  St.  Landry  and 
West  Feliciana  Parishes 

Group  (1)  Paul  Jarreau,  Lakeland, 
40.5  tons  of  cane  per  acre  on  10.0 
acres. 

Group  (2)  Harry  Jarreau,  Oscar, 
28.3  tons  of  cane  per  acre  on  80.8 
acres. 

Group  (3)  Major  Bros.,  New 
Roads,  29.2  tons  of  cane  per  acre  on 
157.0  acres. 

Group  (4)  H.  K.  Bubenzer,  Bunkie, 
25.58  tons  of  cane  per  acre  on  370.6 
acres. 

Group  (5)   No  Winner 

4-H  Winner 

The  winner  of  the  4-H  Sugar  Cane 
Project  Award  for  the  1959  crop 
was  Joel  F.  Luke  of  Centerville.  Joel 
and  his  mother  and  brother  were 
honored  guests  at  the  High  Yields 
Awards  Luncheon  and  Joel  was  pre- 
sented an  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  check  of  $150.00  for  his  good 
work. 

Joel  will  represent  Louisiana  sug- 
ar at  a  big  4-H  Club  meeting  in  Chi- 
cago a  little  later  this  year. 
o 

DID  YOU  KNOW  .  .  .  ? 

That  Louisiana  has  7  sugar  re- 
fineries. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCK,  Inc. 

839   Union   St.  New   Orleans,   La. 

Telephone    JA    2-1225 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN   MOLASSES   CO.,  OF 
LOUISIANA,   INC. 

400  N.  Gayoso  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY   L.   LAWS  &  CO.,    INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 

New  Orleans   12,  La. 

THE    HIBERNIA    NATIONAL    BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN   &  COMPANY,    INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS    BROKERAGE   CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE   NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

NATIONAL   SUGAR   REFINING  CO. 
Carondelet  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &   FORD   LTD.,   INC. 

National   Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO   STANDARD   OIL   COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans   10,  La. 

STANDARD    SUPPLY   &   HARDWARE 
CO.,    INC. 

822    Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,   La. 

WHITNEY   NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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WHAT  V00R  UAGU£  D(J£$  00  FOR  900 

The  League  stands  ready  at  all  times  to  do  for  cane  growers  those 
things  they  cannot  very  well  do  as  individuals. 

We  have  discussed  in  previous  issues  of  the  Bulletin  many  League 
activities  which  have  become  routine — activities  which  constantly  occupy 
time  and  effort  of  League  personnel  and  committees.  The  League  is  also 
available  to  help  you  and  others  in  the  industry  during  emergencies.  We 
would  like  to  remind  you  of  some  crises  in  which  the  League  has  served 
our  industry. 

During  the  strike  of  field  labor  in  the  1953  harvest,  the  League  co- 
ordinated the  efforts  of  growers  and  processors  to  resist  a  union  which 
was  trying  to  impose  conditions  upon  us  under  which  we  could  not  live. 
We  defeated  the  union's  attempt. 

The  early  freezes  last  fall  could  have  been  a  major  disaster.  The 
League  immediately  organized  an  informational  program,  along  with  the 
county  agents,  to  help  reduce  losses.  Each  of  you  received  a  letter  from 
Lloyd  Lauden  telling  you  the  best  practices  to  follow  in  harvesting  the 
frozen  cane. 

Mosaic  disease  has  developed  to  a  point  where  a  crisis  exists  on  the 
farms  of  some  growers.  This  fall  good  seed  has  been  made  available  to 
these  growers  from  other  farms  where  the  fields  were  selected  and  rogued 
by  the  League's  Mosaic  Control  Committee. 

The  League  gives  us  all  a  degree  of  security  we  could  not  possibly 
attain  if  we  operated  on  the  basis  of  "every  man  for  himself." 

Warren  Harang,  Jr., 
President 
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Richard  McCarthy,  Jr.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

E.  W.  McNeil,  Cinclare,  La. 

J.  J.  Munson,  Houma,  La. 

Charles  C.  Savoie,  Belle  Rose,  La. 

Clay  Terry,  Franklin,  La. 

Bronier  Thibaut,  Napoleonville,  La. 

James  H.  Thibaut,  Donaldsonville,  La. 

R.  I.  Thibodaux,  Houma,  La. 

Ivan   M.   Wilbert,   Plaquemine,   La. 

Horace  Wilkinson  III,  Port  Allen,  La. 

M.  V.  Yarbrough,  Youngsville,  La. 


HONORARY  MEMBERS 

L.  A.  Borne,  Raceland,  La.  Wallace  C.  Kemper,  New  Orleans,  La. 

David  W.  Pipes,  Jr.,  Houma,  La. 


We  stand  for  the  encouragement  of  Home 
Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 
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THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dykers 


The  Old  Mule 

Everyone  knows  by  now  that  we 
are  very  fond  of  our  market  char- 
acter, the  Old  Mule.    He  is  the  apple 
of  our  eye,  as  it  were,  and  we  see 
red  every  time  he  is  mistreated.  Once 
in  a  while,  however,  our  old  critter 
will  make  us  glow  with  pride  by  the 
I  way  he  holds  up  under  punishment 
:  and  during  the  past  fifteen  days  we 
!  have  been  doing  a  little  glowing. 

Despite  the  fact  that  a  large  part 
|  of  the  322,000  tons  of  Dominican 
I  sugar  released  for  sale  in  the  United 
!  States  on  September  23rd  has  now 
!  been  sold,  the  Old  Mule  has  stood 
|  his  ground.  There  are  indications  at 
!  this  writing,  October  12th,  that  he 
|  may  even  be  contemplating  moving 
|  forward !  If  he  does,  let's  all  stand 
up  and  cheer.  It  will  be  quite  an  ac- 
complishment. 

Actually,  the  322,000  tons  of  Do- 
minican Republic  sugar  has  been  al- 
located twice.  When  it  was  originally 
withheld  from  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic in  June,  the  consumption  esti- 
fmate  was  upped  to  10,400,000  tons 
to  allow  other  foreign  countries  to 
supply  the  sugar.  Then  it  was  hand- 
ed back  to  the  Dominicans  but  not 
taken  away  from  the  other  foreign 


countries!  Shenanigans  like  this  are 
enough  to  make  most  anybody  reach 
for  the  milltowns,  the  Old  Mule  in- 
cluded. 

Raw   Sugar   Quotations 

The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 
has,  out  of  necessity,  adopted  new 
rules  this  year  governing  quotations 
on  raw  sugar,  delivered  New  Orleans. 

The  principal  change  in  the  rules  is 
the  elimination  of  the  freight  differ- 
ential which  was  used  in  previous 
years  to  compensate  for  the  differ- 
ence in  freight  charges  from  Cuba 
to  New  York  and  Cuba  to  New  Or- 
leans. This  year  Cuba,  as  everyone 
knows,  is  out  of  the  picture.  Begin- 
ning on  page  22  we  are  printing  the 
rules. 

The  Raw  Sugar  Quotation  Com- 
mittee of  the  Exchange  has  been 
enlarged  this  year  and  is  composed 
of  the  following  gentlemen: 

John  B.  Bunker,  National  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  New  Orleans,  Chair- 
man. 

James  Graugnard,  F.  A.  Graug- 
nard  &  Sons,  Vacherie,  La.,  Vice- 
Chairman;  Walter  Bentz,  Lamborn 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans ;  W.  S.  Chad- 
wick,  Southdown,  Inc.,  New  Orleans; 
(Continued  on  page  27) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Lauden 


Starting  Date  for  Grinding  Season  Late 


Most  Louisiana  sugar  factories 
will  probably  begin  grinding  later 
than  usual  this  year  because  of  the 
immaturity  of  this  crop  generally 
throughout  the  belt.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions cane  samples  analyzed  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  October  showed 
at  least  two  full  points  of  sucrose  be- 
hind the  same  time  last  year.  Purity 
is  correspondingly  low. 

Although  everyone  hopes  for  a 
rapid  rise  in  sucrose  and  purity  there 
is  a  strong  possibility  that  Louisiana 
sugar  mills  will  begin  grinding  opera- 
tions before  cane  is  as  mature  as 
would  be  desired  in  spite  of  the  late 
start.  The  amount  of  cane  to  be 
ground  plus  the  possibility  of  early 
freezes  will  make  this  necessary. 

In  order  for  growers  and  mill  oper- 
ators to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  situa- 
tion everyone  must  cooperate  to  the 
fullest  extent.  It  is  a  fact  that  cane 
low  in  sucrose  and  purity  goes  bad 
or  deteriorates  more  rapidly  than 
cane  of  higher  quality.  Knowing  this, 
both  growers  and  mill  operators 
should  do  everything  possible  to  de- 
liver and  grind  fresh  cane. 

Research  studies  conducted  by  the 
Southern  Regional  Laboratory,  the 
U.  S.  D.  A.  Houma  Station,  and  the 
Audubon  Sugar  Factory  at  L.  S.  U. 
have  proved  beyond  any  possible 
doubt  that  fresh  cane  pays  dividends. 
The  most  recent  studies  have  proved 
that  growers  lose  money  when  stale 
cane  is  delivered.  An  acre  of  25  ton 
cane  cut  today,  burned,  and  delivered 
to  the  mill  tomorrow,  is  worth  about 
$40  more  than  the  same  acre  cut  to- 
day, burned  and  delivered  after  seven 


days.  This  is  not  the  result  of  one 
sample  or  one  small  test  with  differ- 
ent cane,  but  is  the  result  of  many 
painstaking  experiments,  some  small 
and  many  full  scale  two-ton  tests 
designed  to  show  only  what  is  fact 
Remember,  cane  loses  weight  rapidly 
after  being  cut,  and  after  seven  days 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  cane  to  lose 
as  much  as  10  per  cent  of  its  origina' 
weight. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  purity 
always  goes  down  with  each  day  aftei 
cane  is  cut.  It  is  also  true  that  occa- 
sionally a  sample  will  show  a  slight 
increase  in  sucrose  after  cane  is  cul 
a  couple  of  days  but  this  is  always 
offset  by  both  a  loss  in  weight  and 
a  decided  drop  in  purity.  The  end  re- 
sult is  a  loss  of  money  to  the  grower 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  it  is  always 
difficult  for  a  factory  to  handle  low 
purity  juices,  but  when  cane  is  muddy 
and  trashy  as  well  as  low  in  purity 
the  job  sometimes  becomes  impos- 
sible. This  hurts  everyone,  the  grow- 
ers as  well  as  the  mill.  It  must  be 
noted  that  it  is  difficult  for  growers 
to  deliver  both  fresh  cane  and  clear 
cane  during  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions. Mill  operators  understand  this 
but  during  these  wet,  muddy  periods 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  do  as 
good  a  job  as  possible  in  spite  of  the 
weather. 

Because  sucrose  and  purity  will  un- 
doubtedly be  lower  than  desired  a1 
the  beginning  of  grinding,  grower.' 
should  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
cutting  operations ;  cut  the  earliest 
maturing  varieties  first;  and  watcl 
(Continued  on  page  27) 
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IN    WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 

by  Josiah  Ferris 


Study  To  Begin 

After  a  delightful  week  in  New 
)rleans  and  New  Iberia  it  is  difficult 
o  settle  down  again  to  a  normal  rou- 
ine.  Those  three  wonderful  days  at 
he  Louisiana  Sugarcane  Festival  & 
'air,  viewing  the  continuous  parade 
f  Beauty  Queens  and  witnessing  the 
election  and  crowning  of  Queen  Su- 
ar  XIX,  certainly  made  a  lasting  but 
[istracting  impression.  Believe  it  or 
lot,  those  sugar  lovelies  have  made 
umerous  trips  back  and  forth  on  top 
f  my  desk  during  the  past  several 
ays  since  my  return.  The  gracious 
jnd  very  generous  hospitality  of 
Robbie  Miranda,  President  of  the 
festival;  Dr.  Ackal;  the  Ed  Moores; 
|lrs.  Bonnett,  and  others,  also  made  a 
ermanent  impression  on  my  heart, 
nd  one,  which  I  hope  is  only  tem- 
orary,  on  my  waistline. 

The  World  Series  shunted  aside  for 
he  time  being  local  interest  in  the  ap- 
ointment  of  a  group  in  the  United 
tates  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
lake  a  study  of  sugar.  The  study 
roup  appointed  by  Under  Secretary 
rue  Morse,  will  "conduct  a  study  of 
ugar  and  its  relationships  to  our 
ational  economy  in  its  broadest 
snse."  It  will  serve  as  a  fact-finding 
ody  to  develop  information  and  will 
repare  a  report  on  various  alterna- 
ves  that  might  be  considered  re- 
arding  this  commodity  early  in 
961.  The  study  is  being  initiated  at 
le  request  of  Representative  Harold 
.  Cooley,  and  the  report  will  be  util- 
:ed  by  his  Committee  in  connection 
rith  sugar  legislation. 

It  is  understood  that  the  study 
roup  will  utilize  the  full  facilities  of 


the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  will  consult  with  other 
interested  parties,  both  in  and  out  of 
Government. 

Chairman  of  the  group  will  be  Na- 
than Koffsky,  Deputy  Director,  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service.  Mem- 
bers will  include  Gustave  Burmeister, 
Assistant  Administrator,  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service;  Carl  P.  Heisig, 
sig,  Director,  Division  of  Farm  Eco- 
nomics Research ;  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service ;  Karl  G.  Shoemaker, 
Chief,  General  Economics  and  Rural 
Sociology  Branch,  Federal  Extension 
Service;  and  Murray  Thompson,  Di- 
rector, Price  Division,  Commodity 
Stabilization  Service.  Kenneth  Bach- 
man,  Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator, AMS,  will  serve  as  Secre- 
tary. 

Working  wih  the  group  as  special 
consultants  will  be  Lawrence  Myers, 
Director,  Sugar  Division,  CSS;  Clar- 
ence W.  Nichols,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic 
Affairs,  Department  of  State;  Mar- 
tin Sorkin,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture;  Harry  M.  Frohne, 
General  Counsel's  Office,  USDA.  Dr. 
Roy  A.  Ballinger,  formerly  with  the 
Cuban-American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, will  also  be  a  member  of  the 
group. 

The  names  and  titles  of  the  indi- 
viduals composing  this  study  group 
are  impressive,  and  its  members  cer- 
tainly are  unusually  well  informed  on 
every  phase  of  our  sugar  program. 
Most  observers  feel  that  such  a  study 
made  by  bureaucrats  on  the  bureau- 
cratic administration  of  the  Sugar 
(Continued  on  page  27) 
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RULES  GOVERIHG  HEW  ORLEANS 

QUOTATIONS  OF  RAW  SUGAR 


Refiners  —  American,  National 
(Reserve  Division),  Colonial,  Hen- 
derson, South  Coast,  Southdown  and 
Supreme  for  Louisiana  and  offshore 
raws. 

Terms  —  F.O.B.  New  Orleans  duty 
paid  basis  in  bags. 

Quantity — Not  less  than  300  short 
tons  of  Louisiana  raw  sugar  or  less 
than  2,000  long  tons  of  offshore  raw 
sugar. 

Kind  of  Sale — Only  spot  sales  (de- 
livery within  35  days)  covered  by 
contract  between  a  Louisiana  raw 
sugar  producer,  or  a  seller  of  off- 
shore raw  sugar,  and  any  one  of  the 
refiners  listed  above  shall  be  consid- 
ered a  spot  sale  of  raw  sugar.  Only 
sales  covered  by  one  contract  shall 
be  considered,  and  no  resales  from 
one  refiner  to  another  refiner  shall 
be  considered. 

Time  Limit  for  Sales — Sales  com- 
pleted before  2  P.M.  New  York  time 
shall  be  used  in  arriving  at  a  price 
for  the  day.  All  sales  completed  after 
2  P.M.  New  York  time  shall  be  car- 
ried over  to  the  following  market  day 
and  included  in  the  sales  of  that  day. 
The  Exchange  week  shall  be  Friday 
through  Thursday. 

Holidays  —  The  Louisiana  Sugar 
Exchange,  Inc.,  shall  be  closed  when 
the  New  York  sugar  market  is  closed. 

Daily  Average  Prices — All  daily 
average  prices  shall  be  the  simple 
average  of  the  spot  sales  of  Louisiana 
raws  of  offshore  raws  to  the  refiners 
listed  above  on  any  given  day.  When 
no  spot  sales  of  Louisiana  raws  or 
offshore  raws  to  the  refiners  listed 
above  are  recorded  on  any  given  day 
the  quotation  for  that  day  shall  be 
determined  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Raw  Sugar  Quotation  Committee  sub- 
ject to  rules  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
Exchange. 

Weekly  Average  Prices — Weekly 
average  prices  shall  be  established  by 
taking  the  simple  average  of  the  daily 
quotations  of  this  Exchange. 


Average  Price  for  the  Season  — 
The  season's  average  price  shall  be 
established  by  taking  the  simple  aver- 
age of  the  weekly  average  prices  is- 
sued by  this  Exchange  applicable  to 
the  Cane  Purchase  Contract  Period. 

Correction  of  Quotations — The  Ex- 
change reserves  the  right  to  adjust 
any  erroneous  quotations.  An  appeal 
may  be  taken  on  any  daily  quotation 
by  a  member  of  the  Exchange  to  the 
Board  of  Directors.  Such  appeal 
must  be  taken  within  24  hours  of 
the  time  the  quotation  was  made  and 
an  appeal  fee  of  $25.00  shall  be  as- 
sessed by  the  Exchange  for  each  ap- 
peal. 

Committee  Procedure 
It  is  the  intent  of  the  Raw  Sugar 
Quotation  Committee  to  name  a  price 
for  raw  sugar  which,  in  the  majority 
opinion  of  the  Committee,  represents 
the  value  of  raw  sugar  delivered  in 
the  Port  of  New  Orleans  on  the  day 
for  which  the  quotation  is  deter- 
mined. 

The  basis  on  which  a  daily  spot 
quotation  is  to  be  determined  is  as 
follows : 

Actual  sales  made  for  arrival 
within  35  days  shall  be  used  pro- 
vided a  majority  of  the  Committee 
feel  that  these  sales  are  not  ob- 
viously out  of  line  with  the  value 
of  raw  sugar  delivered  New  Or- 
leans. 

In  the  absence  of  spot  sales  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee,  the  Com- 
mittee may  use  the  New  York  Cof- 
fee &  Sugar  Exchange  daily  spot 
quotation,  adjusted  to  a  duty  paid 
delivered  New  Orleans  basis,  and/ 
or 

Current  bids  and  offers  of  Loui- 
siana or  offshore  raws  at  New  Or- 
leans, and/or 

Last  sales  in  Port  of  New  Or- 
leans. 
Specific  Rules: 

1.  In  no  event  shall  a  price  be 
made  at  less  than  a  bid  price  nor 
(Continued  on  page  27) 
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STUDIES  OF  THE  MOSAIC  PROBLEM  IN  LOUISIANA 

By  E.  V.  Abbott,  Crops  Research  Division,  Agricultural  Research  Service, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

diseases,  consists  of  several  different 
strains.  On  most  varieties  of  sugar- 
cane, at  least  those  grown  commer- 
cially, some  of  the  strains  do  not 
differ  greatly  in  the  type  of  mosaic 
pattern  they  produce,  although  they 
may  have  markedly  different  effects 
on  growth.  On  certain  selected  vari- 
eties however,  they  produce  distinct 
symptom  patterns,  and  it  is  on  the 
basis  of  these  differences,  as  well  as 
differences  in  certain  physical  prop- 
erties, that  they  are  differentiated. 
The  new  strain  of  the  virus,  which 
will  be  designated  strain  H,  differs 
in  several  respects  from  strains  A,  B, 
and  D,  which  also  occur  in  commer- 
cial varieties  of  cane  in  Louisiana, 
including  the  symptoms  they  produce 
on  sugarcane  varieties  selected  spe- 


Mosaic  has  again  become  a  problem 
for  Louisiana  sugarcane  growers  aft- 
er nearly  20  years  during  which  it 
was  of  minor  importance  because  the 
commercial  varieties  were  resistant 
to  the  strains  of  virus  prevalent  in 
the  State.  Resurgence  of  mosaic  as 
ja  major  problem  has  resulted  pri- 
marily from  the  appearance  of  a  new 
strain  of  the  virus  (1),  but  increasing 
jprevalence  of  the  disease  in  certain 
localities  and  its  spread  from  one  lo- 
cality to  another  have  been  acceler- 
ated by  the  release  and  widespread 
growing  of  the  susceptible  variety 
N.  Co.  310(2,3). 

Strains  of  the  Virus 

Identification 
The  sugarcane  mosaic  virus,   like 
any   other   causal   agents   of  plant 


TABLE  1.      Identification  of  strains  of  sugarcane  mosaic  virus  in  Louisiana 
by  varieties,   years,    and  localities,   1956-59 


i 

Strain 

:  Strain 

.  Strain 

.  Strain 

.Unidenti 

: 

A 

B 

D 

H 

fied 

Totals 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Variety: 

C.  P.  36-105 

: 

0 

:    0 

0 

:    3 

:    2 

5 

C.  P.  44-101 

: 

3 

0 

4 

i   29 

:    3 

.  39 

C.  P.  52-68 

: 

0 

1 

0 

16 

0 

17 

N.  Co.  310 

: 

0 

:    4 

:    1 

:   25 

:    4 

:  34 

Other 

: 

3 

6 

0 

18 

:    4 

31 

Totals 

: 

6 

11 

5 

91 

:   13 

126 

Year: 

1956 

: 

3 

:    6 

0   : 

13 

0   : 

21 

1957 

; 

0 

:    0 

:    0 

9   : 

5 

14 

1958 

: 

3 

:    1 

0 

31 

5   : 

43 

1959 

: 

0 

4 

5 

38 

3   : 

48 

Totals 

: 

6 

11 

:    5 

91 

13 

126 

Locality: 

River  parishes 

: 

2 

:    0 

1 

35       : 

1   : 

39 

Assumption-Lafourche- 

: 

4 

i         5 

:    4 

53 

11   : 

77 

Terrebonne  parishes 

: 

Teche 

j 

0 

:    6 

0 

3 

1   : 

10 

Totals 

: 

6 

:   11 

:    5 

91 

13   : 

126 
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cially  for  their  ability  to  differentiate 
the  mosaic  strains  and  which  are 
termed  differential  hosts. 

Relative  Prevalence 
Surveys  are  conducted  annually  to 
determine  the  relative  prevalence  of 
strains  of  the  mosaic  virus  on  the 
commercial  and  unreleased  varieties 
of  sugarcane  in  Louisiana.  Table  1 
summarizes  the  surveys  for  the  peri- 
od 1956  - 1959.  The  new  strain,  H, 
was  considerably  more  prevalent  than 
other  strains  during  that  period. 

Occurence  of  Virus  in  Different 
Parts  of  the  Plant 

In  studying  transmission  of  mosaic 
by  insect  vectors  or  by  mechanical 
inoculation,  it  is  important  to  know 
to  what  extent  the  virus  occurs  in 
different  plant  parts.  To  determine 
this,  composite  samples  of  juice  from 
5  mosaic-infected  plants  of  P.O.J.  234 
were  extracted  from  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing sources:  the  first,  second, 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  un- 
folded leaves  (counting  downward 
from  the  topmost,  or  youngest  leaf)  ; 
oldest  green  leaves ;  immature  leaf 
blade  and  sheath  tissue  in  the  spin- 
dle ;  stem  and  roots.  Inoculations 
were  made  to  young,  healthy  plants 
of  P.O.J.  234  (3  weeks  old  and  6  to 
8  inches  tall).  The  results  are  shown 
in  the  tabulation  below,  with  those 
from  the  6  young  leaves  grouped  to- 
gether since  there  was  no  difference 
between  them : 


Plants 

Plants 

Source  of  virus 

inoculated( No. ) 

infected  (No.) 

Young  leaves  (1  to  6) 

60 

59 

Old  leaves 

20 

4 

Immature  spindle  tissue 

20 

18 

St(  m 

20 

(. 

Roots 

20 

8 

It  is  apparent  that  virus  concentra- 
tion was  highest  in  the  young  leaves, 
which  indicates  that  they  are  the 
best  source  of  virus  for  extraction  of 
inoculum.  The  high  transmission  ob- 
tained with  juice  extracted  from  the 
immature  spindle  tissue  differs  from 
results  reported  by  Matz(5),  who 
concluded  that  this  tissue  apparently 
contained  a  virus-inactivating  prin- 
ciple. Since  the  virus  is  present  in 
all  parts  of  the  plant  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  insects  that  feed  on  any 


parts  of  the  sugarcane  plant  might  be 
capable  of  transmitting  mosaic. 

Losses  Caused  by  Mosaic 

Data  from  field  experiments  in 
which  yields  of  cane  from  mosaic- 
infected  and  healthy  seed  cane  of  3 
varieties  of  sugarcane  are  in  table  2. 
These  results  are  similar  to  those  re- 
ported earlier  (2)  in  showing  that  mo- 
saic causes  greater  losses  in  yields  of 
C.  P.  44-101  and  C.  P.  52-68  than  in 
those  of  N.  Co.  310.  However,  the 
disease  spreads  more  rapidly  in  the 
N.  Co.  310  than  in  the  other  2  varie- 
ties (2),  as  is  apparent  from  the  table. 
If  the  originally  healthy  plots  of  N. 
Co.  310  could  have  been  kept  free  of 
the  disease,  the  differences  in  yield 
between  them  and  the  mosaic  plots 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  greater. 

Recovery  from  Mosaic 

Sugarcane  plants  infected  with  mo- 
saic sometimes  recover  from  the  dis- 
ease. Recovery  may  occur  when  the 
eyes  on  seed  pieces  from  infected 
stalks  germinate,  or  the  symptoms 
may  disappear  from  the  leaves  of  the 
growing  plant.  The  extent  of  recov- 
ery varies  with  the  sugarcane  variety 
and  with  the  strain  of  mosaic  con- 
cerned. As  a  rule,  not  enough  recov- 
ery occurs  to  be  important  in  control 
of  the  disease,  although  instances  of 
widespread  recovery  in  commercial 
varieties  have  been  recorded (6). 

Germination  recovery  from  3 
strains  of  the  virus  in  the  varieties 
C.  P.  52-68  and  N.  Co.  310,  and  from 
one  strain  in  C.  P.  44-101,  was  studied 
in  the  greenhouse.  Stalks  of  each 
variety  that  had  been  infected  with 
the  virus  strains  by  mechanical  in- 
oculation were  cut  into  single-eye 
pieces  and  germinated  in  4-inch  pots. 
Recovery  occurring  in  germination  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  tabula- 
tion : 

If  a  similar  degree  of  recovery 
from  strains  A  and  B  occurs  in  C.  P. 
52-68  in  the  field,  it  is  unlikely  that 
these  strains  would  build  up  in  the 
variety  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
strain  H.  Some  information  on  re- 
covery from  strain  H  in  the  field  was 
obtained  from  the  yield  experiments 
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Strain  A 


Variety 


No.  of* 

Plants *  Recovered 


Strain  B 


No.  of» 

Plants ^Recovered 


Strain  H 


No.  of* 

Plants .Recovered 


54 

18 


72.5 
0 


190 

95 
115 


10.5 

9.5 

0 


healthy  seed  cane  from  an  outside 
source  is  recommended.  Good  prog- 
ress in  mosaic  control  has  been  made 
by  this  means.    County  Agents  and 


C.P.   44-101 

C.P.    52-68  120  62.5 

N.    Co.    310  47  0 

(table  2).  The  percent  of  healthy 
plants  germinating  from  the  mosaic- 
diseased  seed  cane  in  these  experi- 
ments is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
tabulation : 

Control 

Roguing 

Where    mosaic    has    gained    such  other     Extension     Service     workers 

headway    on    a    farm    or    plantation  have  assisted  many  growers   in  se- 

that  disease-free  seed  cane  can  not  lecting  and  roguing  their  seed  cane, 

be  obtained  by  roguing,  bringing  in  or   in   locating   sources    from    which 

TABLE  2.  Effect  of  mosaic  on  yields  of  cane  of  3  varieties  of  sugarcane  at 
Raceland,   La.,   1957-59.     Plots  l/l60-acre,    5  replications. 


Healthy 

IM 

ants   in 

Mosai 

c  Plots 

Variety 

19^7 

1958 

1252 

% 

% 

% 

C.   P.    44-IOI 

1.7 

0 

C.    P.    52-66 



7.8 

2.1 

N.    Co.    310 

0.5 

2.3 

Cane  Der  acre                    : 

Variety,   crop,   and         : 

:     Mosaic     : 

Reduction  : 

Mosaic  in 

year                       : 

Healthy 

:   infected  : 

by  mosaic  : 

healthy  plots 

tons 

tons 

percent 

percent 

C.   P.   44-101 

Plant  cane,   1957 

25.1 

20.9 

16.8 

0.4 

1958 

23.4 

14.4 

38.5 

2.7 

1st  stubble, 1958 

1959^/ 
2nd  stubble,  1959^ 

29.7 

20.4 

31.3 

2.0 

20.2 

11.2 

44.6 

^.S 

22.1 

2,1.0 

?o»3 

12.8 

Total,    5  crops 

120.5 

77.9 

35.4 

C.  P.    52-68 

Plant  cane,   1958 

23.1 

18.4 

20.3 

0.0 

,   1959 

27.6 

16.1 

41.8 

0.2 

1st  stubble,  1959 

24.4 

15.7 

??,7 

9.0 

Total,   3  crops 


75.1 


50.2 


33.2 


N.   Co.   310 

Plant  cane,   1957 

1958 
1st  stubble, 1958 

1959^/ 
2nd  stubble, 1959^/ 

Total,    5  crops 


32.1 

26.9 

26.7 

20.8 

30.2 

28.6 

13.0 

9.3 

21.0 

17.? 

123.0 


103.1 


16.2 
23.1 
5.3 
28.9 
16.7 


16.2 


3.5 
11.2 
12.9 
12.0 
47.4 


1/    Yields  affected  by  heavy  Johnson  grass  infestation. 
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disease-free  seed  could  be  purchased. 
A  program  aimed  at  providing  sources 
of  disease-free  seed  cane  for  growers 
who  wish  to  purchase  it  is  being  de- 
veloped by  the  Committee  on  Mosaic 
Control  of  the  three  cooperating 
agencies.  A  grower  who  obtains  mo- 
saic-free seed  cane  by  purchase  or 
otherwise,  should  make  every  effort 
to  keep  the  cane  grown  from  it  dis- 
ease-free as  long  as  it  is  used  as  a 
source  of  cane  for  planting. 

Resistant  Varieties 

Growing  resistant  varieties  is  the 
most  effective  means  of  disease  con- 
trol. High-yielding  varieties  that 
have  the  qualities  required  of  a  ma- 
jor cane  in  Louisiana  and  that  are 
also  resistant  to  the  strain  of  mosaic 
now  prevalent  in  the  State  are  not 
available  at  present  (3).  C.  P.  36-13 
and  C.  P.  47-193  are  the  only  com- 
mercial varieties  that  have  remained 
relatively  free  of  mosaic  in  the  face 
of  heavy  exposure  to  the  new  strain, 
but  together  they  constitute  only 
about  5  percent  of  the  total  sugar- 
cane acreage  (4).  C.  P.  44-155  and 
C.  P.  48-103  are  more  resistant  than 
the  2  major  varieties,  C.  P.  44-101 
and  N.  Co.  310,  or  C.  P.  52-68,  the 
acreage  of  which  is  expected  to  in- 
crease considerably,  but  although 
each  has  some  desirable  qualities, 
they  also  have  disadvantages  that 
will  prevent  them  from  replacing  any 
considerable  acreage  of  the  preferred 
varieties.  Among  the  unreleased  va- 
rieties at  the  test  fields  and  primary 
increase  stations,  5  thus  far  have 
shown  little  or  no  mosaic  in  an  area 
of  high  spread.  However,  consider- 
able more  study  of  them  will  be 
necessary  before  their  suitability  as 
commercial  canes  can  be  determined. 
It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  in- 
dustry must  expect  to  contend  with 
the  mosaic  problem  in  present  com- 
mercial varieties  for  some  time.  This 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  exert- 
ing every  effort  toward  control  of 
the  disease  by  roguing,  and  by  other 
means  of  keeping  sources  of  seed 
cane  free  of  mosaic.    These  include 


discontinuance  of  N.  Co.  310  on  farms 
or  in  areas  where  mosaic  has  reached 
a  high  level  of  infection,  since  it  will 
be  difficult  to  control  the  disease  in 
other  varieties  when  they  are  ex- 
posed to  highly-infected  N.  Co.  310. 

Testing  Parent  Varieties 
for  Resistance 

A  primary  objective  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  sugarcane 
breeding  program  when  it  was  estab- 
lished at  Canal  Point,  Florida,  in 
1921,  was  breeding  for  mosaic  re- 
sistance. Forms  of  the  wild  cane  Sac- 
charum  spontaneum  were  the  sources 
of  resistance  to  the  disease  in  the 
various  C.  P.  varieties  which  replaced 
the  P.  O.  J.  and  Co.  canes  beginning 
in  the  1930's,  and  which  provided 
the  Louisiana  industry  with  virtual 
freedom  from  a  mosaic  problem  for 
some  15  years. 

Identification  of  a  strain  of  the 
mosaic  virus  which  infects  commer- 
cial varieties  of  cane  hitherto  con- 
sidered resistant  to  mosaic  indicated 
the  desirability  of  resurveying  breed- 
ing stocks  for  sources  of  resistance 
to  this  strain.  At  the  Houma  station 
more  than  70  parent  varieties  have 
been  inoculated  with  the  new  strain 
during  the  past  year  and  most  of 
them,  including  several  hitherto  con- 
sidered highly  resistant  or  immune 
to  mosaic,  proved  to  be  susceptible 
to  the  new  strain.  This  shows  that 
the  task  of  breeding  for  mosaic  resist- 
ance in  commercially  adaptable  canes 
in  the  future  will  be  more  difficult 
than  in  the  past. 
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RULES 

(Continued   from   page   22) 

more  than  an  offered  price  when 
such  bids  or  offers  are  deemed 
legitimate  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee. 

2.  The  Commitee  may  disregard 
a  bid  or  offer  made  subsequent  to 
11 :30  A.M.  on  the  assumption  that 
such  bid  or  offer  is  purely  to  in- 
fluence the  spot  quotation. 

3.  The  Committee  may  disre- 
gard a  bid  or  offer  where  such  bid 
or  offer  is  not  freely  available  to 
all  bona  fide  refiners  or  merchants. 

4.  The  Committee  shall  disre- 
gard bids  or  offers  as  well  as  sales 
between  merchants  and  between 
refiners. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued   from   page   21) 

Act  by  their  colleagues  will  be  hon- 
est, factual  and  unbiased. 

Now  that  the  baseball  season  has 
officially  ended  and  the  bets  have 
been  paid,  Washington  colleagues  are 
speculating  on  what  the  contents  of 
this  "sugar  report"  will  be  —  and 
some  of  them  get  goose  pimples. 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  20) 
the  topping  operations  at  all  times, 
particularly  when  moving  from  one 
variety  to  another  and  when  moving 
from  field  to  field.  This  may  not 
make  the  sucrose  as  high  as  desired 
but  it  will  improve  it. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  19) 
R.  M.  Cockburn,  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Co.,  New  Orleans;  F.  Evans 
Farwell,  Milliken  &  Farwell,  Inc., 
New  Orleans;  Louis  P.  LeBourgeois, 
LeBourgeois  Brokerage  Co.,  New  Or- 
leans ;  John  B.  Levert,  Levert  -  St. 
John,  Inc.,  New  Orleans ;  Chas.  A. 
Levy,  J.  Aron  &  Co.,  New  Orleans; 
S.  H.  Livaudais,  Jr.,  S.  H.  Livaudais 
&  Sons,  New  Orleans;  S.  J.  Menard, 
The  South  Coast  Corporation,  New 
Orleans ;  W.  M.  Rodi,  Colonial  Sugars 
Co.,  Gramercy,  La. ;  Earl  B.  Wilson, 
Sterling  Sugars,  Inc.,  Franklin,  La. 

Blackstrap  Molasses  Quotations 

The  rules  used  by  the  Blackstrap 
Molasses  Quotation  Committee  of  the 
Exchange  this  year  are  unchanged 
from  those  in  use  last  season  and  the 
personnel  of  the  Committee  is  also 
the  same  as  last  year.  H.  C.  Vaccaro, 
of  Southdown,  Inc.,  is  Chairman  and 
the  members  are  T.  H.  Allen,  of  Ster- 
ling Sugars,  Inc.,  Bascom  Doyle,  of 
the  Pacific  Molasses  Co.,  C.  F.  Gib- 
bins,  of  the  Barry  Sales  &  Distrib- 
( Continued  on  next  page) 
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J.  &.   L.   ENGINEERING  CO.,   INC. 


•  LOADERS 

•  CARTS 

•  MECHANICAL  HOES 

•  DRAIN  CLEANERS 

Jeanerette,  Louisiana 
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uting  Co.,  John  Manard,  of  the  Man- 
ard  Molasses  Co.,  and  S.  J.  Menard, 
of  the  South  Coast  Corporation. 

Determination  Unchanged 

The  Fair  Price  Determination, 
which  was  signed  by  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  True  D.  Morse 
on  September  22nd  is  unchanged 
from  last  season.  It  fixed  the  pricing 
period  for  raw  sugar  to  begin  on 
October  7th  1960  and  end  on  Jan- 
uary 26th,  1961,  the  same  16  weekly 
period  as  last  season,  and  the  black- 
strap pricing  period  to  start  on  Oc- 
tober 7th  and  end  on  April  27th, 
1961.  This  is  a  period  of  29  weeks 
which  is  also  the  same  as  last  season. 

With  reference  to  cane  prices,  the 
determination  states  that  "The  basic 
price  for  standard  sugarcane  shall 
be  not  less  than  $1.06  per  ton  for 
each  one-cent  per  pound  of  raw  su- 
gar determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
weekly  average  price  or  the  season's 
average  price  in  accordance  with 
whichever  period  was  used  by  the 
processor  during  the  1959  crop,  or 
the  processor  may  use  the  alternate 
period  upon  written  approval  by  the 
State  Office :  Provided,  that  the  aver- 
age price  of  raw  sugar  as  determined 
above  shall  be  increased  0.03  for  all 
mills  located  in  freight  area  (a)  ; 
shall  be  unchanged  for  all  mills  in 
freight  area  (b)  and  may  be  de- 
creased   0.03    cents    in   freight    area 

(c)." 

By  way  of  explanation,  freight 
area  (b)  includes  all  mills  located 
north  of  Bayou  Goula  between  the 
Atchafalaya  and  Mississippi  Rivers 
and  southeast  of  New  Iberia  west  of 
the  Atchafalaya  River.    Freight  area 

(c)  includes  all  mills  located  north 
and  west  of  New  Iberia  west  of  the 
Atchafalaya  River,  and  freight  area 

(a)  includes  all  other  mills. 

Regarding  molasses  payments,  the 
determination  says  "The  processor 
shall  pay  an  amount  equal  to  the  pro- 
duct of  6.7  gallons  times  one-half  of 
the  average  price  per  gallon  of  black- 
strap molasses  in  excess  of  6  cents  for 
each  ton  of  net  sugarcane  processed." 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dykers 


Champions  All 

In  the  October  1st  issue  of  The 
Sugar  Bulletin  we  printed  the  names 
of  the  1959  crop  High  Yields  Award 
winners.  In  this  issue,  beginning  on 
page  34,  we  have  the  honor  of  print- 
ing the  pictures  of  the  winners,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  handsome  young 
farmer,  Joel  F.  Luke,  who  was  the 
4H  Club  champion.  He  received  a 
check  of  $150.00  from  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League. 

We  again  extend  the  League's  of- 
ficial congratulations  to  all  the  win- 
ners who,  as  president  Harang  stated 
in  his  annual  address,  "are  showing 
the  rest  of  us  how  to  improve  our 
own  production  techniques  and  point- 
ing the  way  to  a  more  efficient  and 
a  more  prosperous  Louisiana  Sugar 
Industry." 

Editor's  Note:  Due  to  space  prob- 
lems, four  group  pictures  have  been 
left  out  of  this  issue.  These  will  be 
printed  as  soon  as  space  is  available. 

Amendment  No.  32 

Proposed  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment No.  32  would  exempt  from  state 
and  local  property  taxes  the  full  val- 
ue of  agricultural  implements.  There 
are  good  reasons  why  voters  should 
approve  this  amendment  in  the  No- 
vember 8  election. 

The  constitution  now  exempts  from 
taxes  agricultural  implements  and 
farm  improvements  up  to  $500  in 
value,  plus  one  wagon  or  cart.  Farm 
buildings  may  be  considered  "farm 
improvements"  and  be  included  in 
the  $500  exemption.  This  provision 
would  be  eliminated  if  amendment 
No.  32  is  adopted. 

The  State  would  lose  only  about 
$17,000  if  the  amendment  is  ap- 
proved, according  to  Public  Affairs 
Research  Council  of  Louisiana.    The 


reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that  no 
real  effort  has  been  made  to  tax 
farm  implements,  except  in  two  par- 
ishes. P.  A.  R.  reports  that  these  two 
parishes  have  40  per  cent  of  the 
State's  assessed  valuation  of  agricul- 
tural tools,  while  31  parishes  made 
no  assessment  of  such  equipment  in 
1959. 

Equality  of  treatment  for  all  farm- 
ers can  be  provided  by  assessment  of 
all  agricultural  implements  in  all  par- 
ishes or  by  eliminating  the  few  as- 
sessments now  being  made.  The 
threat  of  additional  taxes  is  of  con- 
cern to  the  State's  farmers.  This 
threat  should  be  removed.  Louisiana 
farmers,  like  those  in  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  are  caught  in  a  cost-price 
squeeze  and  can  ill-afford  more  taxes. 

Farmers  have  been  rapidly  mech- 
anizing their  operations  and  making 
large  investments  in  farm  machinery 
in  an  effort  to  become  more  efficient. 
Approval  of  amendment  No.  32  will 
encourage  this  trend  which  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  State  as  a  whole. 

The  undesirable  situation  which 
amendment  No.  32  would  correct  is 
parallel  to  the  situation  to  which 
amendment  No.  12  pertains.  Amend- 
ment No.  12  would  exempt  certain 
imports  from  taxes.  The  constitution 
now  authorizes  taxes  on  farm  imple- 
ments and  on  imports.  In  neither  in- 
stance is  this  authority  being  fully 
used,  but  the  State  Tax  Commission 
has  indicated  to  assessors  that  they 
should  make  assessments  of  farm 
implements  and  imports.  Additional 
taxation  on  imports  would  harm  the 
economy  of  New  Orleans  directly  and 
the  rest  of  the  State  indirectly.  Ad- 
ditional taxation  on  farm  implements 
would  harm  the  rural  economy  di- 
( Continued    on   page    39) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Lauden 


Harvest 


The  reports  indicate  that  sucrose 
and  purity  of  cane  is  generally  poor 
for  this  time  of  year  in  all  areas  of 
the  cane  belt.  Juice  qualities  in  and 
around  the  Bayou  Teche  area  appear 
slightly  better  than  the  remainder 
of  the  belt.  All  mills  have  started 
grinding  operations.  At  least  two 
started  grinding  early,  then  stopped 
because  of  low  juice  quality,  but  are 
now  operating  again.  From  the  ob- 
servation growers  are  attempting  to 
deliver  clean  fresh  cane. 

N.  Co.  310  has  lodged  in  many 
areas  of  the  belt.  In  general,  lodging 
occurred  in  the  heaviest  fields  of  the 
variety.  This  occurred  without  the 
presence  of  strong  winds.  Heavy 
rainfall  received  recently  was  partly 
responsible,  but  the  variety  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  lodge,  especially 
when  fields  are  heavy.  Fortunately 
the  variety  is  not  brittle  and  there- 
fore it  can  usually  be  mechanically 
harvested  satisfactorily.  This,  how- 
ever, increases  harvesting  costs  since 
it  requires  more  time  to  harvest 
lodged  cane  than  erect  cane.  With 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  fields  of 
C.  P.  36-13  all  other  varieties  are 
erect  at  this  time. 

Some  growers  are  finding  it  diffi- 
cult to  properly  top  short  stubble  cane 
even  when  the  harvester  topping 
blade  is  set  at  the  lowest  position. 
This  lowers  the  quality  of  cane  deliv- 
ered to  the  mill.  Other  growers  are 
now  selecting  stubble  cane  which  can 
be  properly  topped  to  deliver  to  the 


mill.  These  growers  hope  the  tops  of 
the  short  stubble  cane  will  fill  out 
and  mature  for  later  cutting. 

C.  P.  48-103  is  showing  good  su- 
crose and  purity  again  this  year. 
Growers  could  certainly  use  more  of 
this  variety  to  a  good  advantage  each 
year  and  especially  this  year,  when 
all  other  varieties  are  not  especially 
good  in  sucrose  and  purity.  It  is  said 
that  C,  P.  48-103  does  not  have  eye 
appeal.  This  is  true,  generally  the 
variety  does  not  look  good  in  the  field. 
The  only  time  the  variety  looks  good 
is  when  the  grower  receives  the  can| 
check.  More  growers  should  give  con- 
sideration to  planting  this  variety. 

The  crop  is  really  in  need  of  some 
cool  weather.  Cool  weather  would 
stop  or  check  growth  and  encourage 
maturity.  Cool  weather,  without  rain- 
fall, could  mate,  help  juice  qual- 
ities fairly  rapidly.  •  wcver,  trashy, 
muddy,  cane  would  be  very  hard  to 
handle  now  when  juices  are  already 
of  poor  quality. 

Although  a  few  growers  were  still 
planting  during  the  last  week  of  Octo- 
ber most  growers  agree  that  this  crop 
was  planted  well.  Most  seed  used  was 
clean  of  borers.  The  seed  used  was 
generally  the  tallest  cane  on  the  farm. 
Growers  are  now  devoting  more  time 
and  supervision  to  this  operation  than 
was  the  case  in  the  past.  Many  grow- 
ers used  seed  that  had  been  rogued 
for  mosaic,  heat  treated  for  stunting 
disease,  and  specially  fertilized  to 
produce  high  yielding  good  quality 
seed.    This  is  a  good  trend. 
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BN    WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 

by  Josiah  Ferris 


The  Florida  Sugar  Committee 

Florida  sugar  producers  will  have 
n  enthusiastic  and  ardent  advocate 
vhen  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
fovernor,  Farris  Bryant,  is  inaugu- 
ated  next  January.  Although  Mr. 
ryant  has  Republican  opposition  in 
he  November  election,  his  victory  in 
he    Democratic    primary    is    tanta- 

ount  to  election.  Throughout  his 
ampaign,  he  advocated  expansion 
?  the   Florida   sugar   industry    and 

elected,  promised  an  all  out  effort 

that  behalf.  He  recently  appointed 
the  following  distinguished  Florida 
jmsiness  men  to  advise  him  on  sugar 
Production  problems. 

Harry  T.  Vaughn,  President  of  the 
Jnited  States  Sugar  Corporation, 
vhich  owns  and  operates  the  big  mill 
it  Clewiston,  and  produces  approxi- 
nately  23  percent  of  the  entire  main- 
and  cane  production. 

George  H.  Salley,  prominent  inter- 
lational  lawyer  of  Miami,  Florida. 
Ay.  Salley  is  General  Counsel  for  the 
)keelanta  Sugar  Refining  Corpora- 
ion,  which  company  also  owns  a  mill 
,t  Fellsmere,  Florida. 

Roy  Hawkins,  of  Miami,  Manager 
»f  Bessemer  Properties,  and  the 
>hipps  Estate  interests,  which  in- 
cudes tremendous  agricultural  ac- 
ivities  both  in  citrus,  cattle,  and 
general  farming.  Mr.  Hawkins  also 
s  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Miami. 

Billy  Rogers  of  South  Bay,  Florida, 
nember  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
>f  the  Florida  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
irowers  Association,  and  himself  a 
arge  grower  of  sugar  cane  and  pro- 
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duce. 

H.  Earl  Smalley,  Jr.,  of  Coral  Ga- 
bles, Florida,  prominent  member  of 
the  Sales  Development  and  Distribu- 
tion Division  of  the  Savannah  Sugar 
Refining  Corporation. 

Luther  Jones,  of  Belle  Glade,  Flori- 
da, owner  and  publisher  of  the  Belle 
Glade  Herald,  who  in  addition  to  his 
editorial  activities  conducts  one  of 
the  largest  land  and  real  estate  com- 
panies in  the  Florida  Everglades 
area. 

John  Tiedtke,  of  Winter  Park, 
Treasurer  of  Rollins  College,  and 
owner  and  operator  of  Shaumee 
Farms,  Moore  Haven,  Florida.  Mr. 
Tiedtke,  is  the  largest  independent 
grower  of  sugar  cane  in  the  Mainland 
Cane  area.  He  is  the  head  of  the 
tremendous  Tiedtke  Enterprises  in 
Toledo,  Ohio,  and  is  one  of  Florida's 
most  successful  business  men. 

Governor-elect  Bryant,  held  the 
first  meeting  of  his  Florida  Sugar 
Committee  in  Orlando,  October  15. 
The  group  elected  H.  T.  Vaughn, 
Chairman;  George  H.  Salley,  Vice 
Chairman;  and  John  Tiedtke,  Secre- 
tary. 

After  his  inauguration,  Governor 
Bryant,  plans  to  use  the  committee 
as  a  coordinating,  information  gath- 
ering, and  liaison  group  between  the 
Florida  industry  and  other  producing 
areas;  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  United  States 
Congress. 

Exodus  To  Mexico 

Come  November  23,  practically  all 
individuals    prominent    in    domestic 
(Continued    on   page    39) 
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Allen   Delahoussaye,    Breaux    Bridge 
28.5  tons  per  acre  on  50.4  acres 


XI M-- 


Lawrence   Melancon,    St.   Martinville 
29.7  tons  per  acre  on  170.5  acres 


Expadie  Laperouse,  St.  Martinville 
28.4  tons  per  acre  on  216.2  acres 


Whitney  Viator,  New  Iberia 
33.5  tons  per  acre  on  67.1   acres 
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Andrew    and    Nicholas    Paul,    Franklin 
41.7   tons  per  acre  on    109.2   acres 


Frank  Martin,  St.,  Franklin 
38.25  tons  per  acre  on  209.4  acres 


Thomas    Guidry,    Raceland 
38.7  tons  per  acre  on  7.7  acres 


Leroy   and  Paul   Zeringue, 
34.69  tons  per  acre  on  68, 


Raceland 
7  acres 
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Charles   and    Euel   Zeringue,    Raceland 
30.42  tons  per  acre  on  115.3  acres 


Louis  and  Thomas  Guidry,   Raceland 
34.61  tons  per  acre  on  281.5  acres 


Carlos    Fontana,    Port    Allen 
36.7  tons  per  acre  on  33.4  acres 


Fernand  N.  Dinvaut,  Jr.,  Edgard 
32.7  tons  per  acre  on  85.8  acres 
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Raymond   Becnel   and   E.   Rayne,    Edgard 
34.15  tons  per  acre  on  130.3  acres 


Frank   S.   Noel,   Jr.   and   Sr. 

McManor  Plantation,    Donaldsonville 

33.4  tons  per  acre  on  269.4  acres 


Everett  Caballero,   Donaldsonville 
35  tons  per  acre  on  503.5  acres 


Paul    Jarreau,    Lakeland 
40.5  tons  per  acre  on  10  acres 
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Harry   Jarreau,    Oscar 
28.3  tons  per  acre  on  80.8  acres 


Albin  Major,  Major  Brothers,  New  Roads 
29.2  tons  per  acre  on  157  acres 


H.   K.   Bubenzer,    Bunkie 
25.58  tons  per  acre  on  370.6  acres 


Joel  F.  Luke,  4-H  Club  Winner,  Centervillt 
25.5   tons  per  acre  on  4.3  acres 
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IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  33) 
sugar  production  will  journey  from 
the  United  States  to  Mexico  City  to 
attend  the  eighth  annual  meeting  of 
the  International  Sugar  Council.  A 
goodly  number  of  sugar  company 
presidents  will  act  as  industry  ad- 
visors to  the  United  States  Delega- 
tion to  the  Council.  That  Delegation 
will  be  headed  by  Under-Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  True  D.  Morse.  Other 
government  members  are  Lawrence 
Myers,  Director  of  the  Sugar  Divi- 
sion, United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture ;  and  William  Case  of  the 
USDA  International  Sugar  Council 
Staff;  and  Mr.  Phillip  Rourk,  of  the 
Agricultural  Produce  Staff,  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Other  equally  prominent  sugar 
daddies  have  been  invited  to  the  fies- 
ta by  the  Director-General  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Sugar  Producers  of  Mex- 
ico, Federico  Patino. 

The  Council  meetings  which  begin 
November  23  and  end  November  30, 
will  be  under  the  able  guidance  of 
Chairman  Leon  M.  Guerrero,  Ambas- 
sador to  London  of  the  Philippine  Re- 
public; and  Executive-Director,  Dr. 
Ralph  Stedman,  of  Great  Britain. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued   from   page    31) 
rectly  and  New  Orleans  indirectly. 

Amendment  No.  32  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  New  Orleans  Area,  the  Ameri- 


can Sugar  Cane  League,  and  the  Lou- 
isiana Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Blackstrap  Imports 

The  weekly  Molasses  Market  Re- 
view of  the  U.S.D.A.,  issued  Oct.  25 
by  our  god  friend  James  W.  Codding- 
ton,  shows  that  during  the  period 
January  -  August  1960  338,905,599 
gallons  of  Blackstrap  Molasses  were 
imported  into  the  United  States  and 
that  177,726,736  gallons  of  this  came 
from  Cuba. 

The  Review  also  shows  that  90,- 
625,976  gallons  of  offshore  black- 
strap came  to  New  Orleans  during 
the  January-August  1960  period,  a 
great  portion  of  which  was  from 
Cuba,  and  we  are  told  that  imports 
from  Cuba  continue  heavy  at  this 
writing. 

Sugar  From.  Cuba 

If  you  think  imports  of  Cuban 
sugar  have  been  completely  stopped, 
you  are  very  wrong  indeed.  Quota 
exempt  Cuban  sugar  for  feed  con- 
tinues to  arrive  in  this  country  by 
the  shipload. 

o 

DID  YOU  KNOW  .  .  .  ? 

That  Louisiana  sugar  cane  farmers 
will  spend  more  than  one  million  dol- 
lars for  insecticide  applications  this 
year. 

DID  YOU  KNOW  .  .  .  ? 

That  Louisiana  sugar  cane  farmers 
bought  more  than  two  million  dollars 
worth  of  fertilizer  this  year. 


CG 


OF  QUALITY 


•  HARVESTERS 

•  LEVELERS 

•  CANE  TRAILERS 

•  STUBBLE  SHAVERS 


J.   &.   L   ENGINEERING  CO.,   INC. 


•  LOADERS 

•  CARTS 

•  MECHANICAL  HOES 

•  DRAIN  CLEANERS 

Jeanerette,  Louisiana 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED 
BY  THE  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST 
24,  1912,  AS  AMENDED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF 
MARCH   3,  1933,  AND   JULY  2,   1946 

(Title  39,  United  States  Code,  Section  233) 

Of  The  Sugar  Bulletin,  published  semi-monthly 
at  New  Orleans,  La.,  for  October  1,  1960,  State 
of  Louisiana,  Parish  of  Orleans. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  parish  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
the  Editor  of  the  Sugar  Bulletin  and  that  the  fol- 
lowing is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief, 
a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management, 
etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act 
of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended  by  the  Acts  of 
March  3,  1933,  and  July  2,  1946,  embodied  in 
section  537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed 
on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit. 

1.  That  the  names  and.,  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are:  Publisher,  The  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans, 
La.;  Editor,  Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  New  Orleans,  La.; 
Managing  Editor,  Andrew  W.  Dykers ;  Business 
Manager,  none. 

2.  That  the  owner  is  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La. ; 
Warren  Harang,  Jr.,  Thibodaux,  La.,  President; 
Ed.  Schexnayder,  White  Castle,  La.,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; J.  J.  Shaffer,  Houma,  La.,  Secretary;  F. 
Evans  Farwell,  New  Orleans,   La.,   Treasurer. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
percent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort- 
gages, or  other  securities  are  none. 

GILBERT  J.  DURBIN, 

Editor. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  29th 
day  of  September,  1960. 

BRITTMAR  P.  LANDRY, 
Notary  Public. 


(Seal) 


(My  commission  expires  at  death.) 


DID  YOU  KNOW  .  .  .  ? 

That  Louisiana  sugar  cane  farmers 
are  spending  more  than  12  million 
dollars  for  maintenance  and  repairs 
and  purchases  of  new  machinery  this 
year. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCK,  Inc. 


839   Union   St. 


New   Orleans,   La. 


Telephone    JA    2-1225 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC 


AMERICAN  MOLASSES   CO.,  OF 

LOUISIANA,   INC. 

400  N.  Gayoso  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.   LAWS   &  CO.,   INC. 

126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans   12,  La. 

THE    HIBERNIA    NATIONAL    BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 

Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS    BROKERAGE   CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE   NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

NATIONAL   SUGAR  REFINING  CO. 
Carondelet  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD   LTD.,   INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD   OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box   1250  New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY   &   HARDWARE 
CO.,   INC. 

822   Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY   NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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WHAT  YOUR  ICAGQt  M£S  M  FOR  ¥00 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  has  maintained  an  office  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  since  the  League's  beginning  in  1922.  No  other  crop  has 
more  Government  regulation  than  sugar,  and  our  Washington  office  acts 
as  a  link  between  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry,  the  other  domestic  sugar 
areas,  and  the  departments  of  Government  with  which  we  must  co-operate. 

Our  Washington  office  is  a  respected  source  of  information  about  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry.  Senators  and  Congressmen  from  Louisiana  and 
from  other  States  depend  upon  it  for  facts  and  look  to  it  for  advice.  Gov- 
ernment agencies  frequently  ask  our  Washington  office  how  their  pro- 
posed actions  and  regulations  would  affect  us.  We  have  a  better  Sugar 
Act  and  more  acceptable  Government  controls  because  of  the  Washington 
office  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League. 

Federal  funds  are  spent  each  year  on  research  to  help  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry.  Our  Washington  office  has  helped  get  the  funds  needed 
for  many  of  the  research  projects. 

Like  Louisiana,  the  other  domestic  sugar  areas  have  offices  in  Wash- 
ington. The  friendly  co-operation  between  the  various  segments  of  the 
domestic  sugar  industry  is  due,  in  large  part,  to  the  friendly  co-operation 
of  their  Washington  representatives. 

Joe  Ferris,  the  man  who  manages  the  League's  Washington  office, 
is  a  friend  (on  a  "first  name"  basis)  of  the  people  who  represent  the  other 
domestic  sugar  areas,  Senators  and  Congressmen  from  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  many  people  in  Government  agencies.  He  is  doing  an  excellent 
job  for  us. 

Warren  Harang,  Jr., 
President 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dykers 


Champions  All 

In  this  issue  we  are  printing  addi- 
tional pictures  of  the  winners  of  High 
Yields  Awards.  As  we  have  stated 
often  before,  the  people  who  win 
these  awards,  while  helping  them- 
selves, are  also  helping  the  entire 
Louisiana  sugar  industry.  We  again 
extend  congratulations  to  all  the 
winners. 

The  Supply  Outlook  For  1961 

Lamborn  &  Co.,  Inc.,  the  big  sugar 
[brokerage  firm  with  offices  in  New 
JYork,  New  Orleans,  and  a  lot  of  other 
[places  issued  a  news  release  recently 
(relative  to  1961  quotas  which  we 
print  below: 

"Pointing  out  that  Congress  left 
the  sugar  industry  in  a  quandary 
With  its  truncated  Sugar  Act,  expir- 
ing March  31,  1961,  Lamborn  &  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  international  sugar  brok- 
ers, state  that  trading  in  sugar  for 
the  last  three  quarters  of  1961  is  vir- 
tually suspended.  They  estimate  the 
actual  sugar  needs  of  the  United 
States  for  1961  at  between  9,500,000 
and  9,600,000  short  tons,  raw  value. 

Since  the  Sugar  Act  expires  March 
|31,  1961,  the  Government  can  only 
jestablish  a  quota  for  the  first  quarter 
of  the  coming  year.   Beyond  that  the 


Government  cannot  go.  It  is  expected 
that  the  first  quarter  sugar  quota 
will  be  announced  soon  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

It  is  assumed  that  Cuba  will  not 
share  in  the  U.  S.  market  until  the 
political  climate  between  the  U.  S.  and 
Cuba  improves.  Prior  to  the  break  in 
sugar  relations  last  July,  Cuba  sup- 
plied about  one-third  of  the  U.  S. 
sugar  requirements. 

In  attempting  to  approximate  the 
individual  sugar  quotas  by  area  and 
country  for  the  first  quarter  of  1961, 
the  Lamborn  firm  indicates  in  a  sur- 
vey that  the  Philippines,  Mexico  and 
the  Dominican  Republic  can  and  will 
deliver  in  the  form  of  non-quota  pur- 
chases during  January-March,  1961, 
118,000,  175,000  and  213,000  tons  re- 
spectively —  over  and  above  their 
regular  quotas.  These  figures  are 
based  on  an  assumed  overall  U.  S. 
quota  of  9,600,000  tons.  It  is  indi- 
cated, in  addition,  because  of  the 
Cuban  void  and  anticipated  deficits 
in  some  supplying  areas,  that  the 
United  States  will  have  to  authorize 
increased  non-quota  purchases  for 
some  quota  areas  and  where  supplies 
are  available  will  probably  have  to  go 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Lauden 


Crop  Improving 

Although  sucrose  and  purity  in 
juice  have  not  reached  a  normal  level 
for  the  period,  there  has  been  a  grad- 
ual and  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
past  week.  Cool  days  and  nights  have 
stopped  growth.  In  the  absence  of 
severe  freezes,  juice  quality  should 
now  improve  more  rapidly.  Cane  is 
now  beginning  to  appear  somewhat 
matured.  Cane  leaves  are  beginning 
to  turn  slightly  yellow  in  color  and 
the  stalks  are  turning  somewhat  pink- 
ish to  chocolate  in  color  depending  on 
the  variety. 

In  spite  of  the  good  harvesting 
weather  last  week,  trash  content  of 
some  stunted  stubble  cane  was  quite 
high.  It  is  always  very  difficult  to 
properly  top  short  cane.  Green  tops 
and  leaf  rolls  do  not  burn  well.  For- 
tunately most  of  this  stunted  cane 
has  already  been  harvested  and  trash 
content  is  now  improving.  In  gen- 
eral, growers  are  attempting  to  re- 
duce trash  as  much  as  possible.  Trash 


deductions,  added  to  the  sucrose  and 
purity  deductions,  have  made  growers 
more  conscious  of  quality.  Growers 
are  trying  to  deliver  clean,  properly 
topped  cane,  in  an  attempt  to  make 
par  cane.   The  deductions  have  hurt. 

Most  growers  are  reporting  better 
field  yields  than  were  expected.  The 
increased  number  of  stalks  of  cane 
per  acre  plus  the  abnormally  late 
growing  season  have  helped  to  in- 
crease field  yields.  Cane  continued  to 
grow  throughout  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber. Stalk  weight  is  good  this  year. 
Wagon  loads  of  cane  are  heavier  than 
normal.  Growers  say  that  field  yields 
will  materially  improve  if  and  when 
sucrose  improves.  Growers  contend 
that  in  good,  tall  cane,  two  to  three 
tons  of  cane  per  acre  are  being  left 
in  the  fields  by  low  topping  in  an  at- 
tempt to  make  better  sucrose  and 
purity. 

Of  particular  interest  are  the  many 
reports  received  about  the  yields  of 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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J.  &.   L   ENGINEERING  CO.,   INC. 


•  LOADERS 

•  CARTS 

•  MECHANICAL  HOES 

•  DRAIN  CLEANERS 

Jecinerette,  Louisiana 
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IN    WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 

by  Josiah  Ferris 


Annual  Reunion  Cancelled 


Domestic  sugar  producers  and  in- 
dustrial users  are  sad.  Their  annual 
reunion,  which  in  years  past  has  been 
the  outstanding  event  in  the  sugar 
world,  will  not  be  held  this  year — and 
possibly  never  again. 

Sugar  Division  Director,  Lawrence 
Myers,  cancelled  the  1960  date  for 
this  sentimental  gathering  heretofore 
held  in  Washington  in  November,  os- 
tensibly to  aid  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  determining  United  States 
sugar  requirements  for  the  coming 
years. 

Beet  and  cane  growers,  producers, 
brokers,  candy  makers,  bottlers  of 
carbonated  beverages;  bakers,  and  a 
few  butchers  and  candlestick  makers, 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  some  foreign  countries,  have  met 
here,  bought  drinks  for  each  other, 
told  their  latest  funny  (?)  stories, 
commiserated  with  each  other,  and 
then  got  on  the  stand  before  the  hear- 
ing examiners  and  told  each  other 
(and  the  Government)  off,  in  no  un- 
certain terms. 

According  to  the  U.S.D.A.  state- 
ment, "Long  standing  provisions  of 
the  Sugar  Act  have  required  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  determine 
sugar  requirements  for  each  calendar 
year  in  December  of  the  preceding 
year  and  to  establish  annual  quotas 
for  various  domestic  areas  and  for- 
eign countries  in  accordance  with 
formulae  specified  in  the  Act  to  equal, 
in  total,  the  requirements  determined. 
It  has  been  the  practice  to  hold  a  pub- 
lic hearing  in  November  to  receive 
data,  views  and  arguments  from  all 
interested  persons  relevant  to  the  de- 


termination of  requirements  and 
quotas. 

"The  Act  was  amended  in  July  1960 
and  extended  through  March  31, 
1961.  The  statement  of  the  Managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  appended  to 
the  Conference  report  on  the  bill  en- 
acted expressed  the  intention  that 
quotas  established  by  the  Secretary 
for  each  area  or  country  for  the  peri- 
od January  1  through  March  31,  1961, 
would  be  one-fourth  of  indicated  cal- 
endar year  quotas.  Another  amend- 
ment directs  the  President  to  deter- 
mine the  quota  for  Cuba  in  such 
amount  not  in  excess  of  the  statutory 
quota  as  he  shall  find  to  be  in  the 
national  interest,  notwithstanding 
the  other  provisions  of  the  Act,  and 
outlines  the  manner  in  which  replace- 
ment sugar  is  to  be  obtained  from 
other  sources. 

The  usual  provisions  for  determin- 
ing requirements  and  quotas  for  local 
consumption  in  Hawaii  and  Puerto 
Rico  are  continued  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1961. 

In  view  of  the  change  in  the  cir- 
cumstances relating  to  the  determina- 
tions of  requirements  and  quotas, 
particularly  timing  as  a  factor  in 
maintaining  an  orderly  flow  of  sugar 
in  the  transition  from  1960  to  1961 
quotas,  no  public  hearing  will  be  held 
prior  to  issuance  of  the  initial  deter- 
minations for  January-March  1961." 

Perhaps  Bob  Shields,  new  President 
of  the  Sugar  Club  of  New  York,  can 
think  up  an  appropriate  substitute 
for  this  annual  reunion  of  sugar  peo- 
ple. If  so,  he  could  be  unanimously 
acclaimed  "Sugar  Man  of  the  Year." 
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Roman  and  Norman  Robin,  Breaux  Bridge 
31.5  tons  per  acre  on  14.5  acres 


Harold  Auberg  and  Norman  Boudreaux,   Levert-St.   John,    Inc.,   St.   Martinville 
23  tons  per  acre  on  1,718  acres 
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A.  V.  Allain,  center,  of  Jeanerette,  La.  with  son*  Robert,  Bryan  and  Charles. 
29.9  tons  per  acre  on  699.9  acres. 


Eddie  Bergeron,  Paul  Cancienne  and  Sabin  Savoie,  Dugas  &  LeBlanc,  Ltd.,  Belle  Rose, 
La.    27.8  tons  per  acre  on  599.4  acres. 
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UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  43) 
further  and  authorize  purchases  from 
"non-quota"  sources  such  as  Brazil, 
British  West  Indies  and  others  for 
still  additional  sugar. 

According  to  Lamborn,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  may  announce 
initially,  a  first  quarter  quota  based 
on  a  10,000,000-ton  or  even  an  11,- 
000,000-ton  overall  quota  in  order  to 
secure  the  maximum  amount  of  sugar 
from  such  quota  areas  as  are  able  to 
supply  in  the  first  quarter." 

IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  44) 
heat-treated  cane.  Heat-treated  cane 
is  certainly  out-yielding  field  run  cane 
by  a  large  margin  this  year.  During 
dry  years,  stunting  disease  is  more 
severe  on  cane  than  in  years  of  ade- 
quate rainfall.  Stunting  disease  took 
its  toll  during  the  drought.  This  is 
evident  now  on  farms  where  both 
heat-treated  cane  and  field  run  cane 
are  side  by  side.  More  growers  be- 
came impressed  with  heat-treatment 
for  the  control  of  stunting  disease 
this  year  than  ever  before.  Many 
more  growers  bought  heat-treated 
seed  this  year  than  in  years  past. 

Try  New  Harvester 

A  new  experimental  cane  harvester 
was  recently  tried  in  Louisiana  cane 
fields.  This  combine  type  cane  har- 
vester was  designed  and  developed  for 
use  in  Australia  by  the  Massey-Fer- 
guson  Tractor  Company.  The  machine 
cuts  cane  into  14  inch  pieces  and  loads 
this  cane  directly  into  a  tractor  drawn 
wagon  alongside  of  the  harvester. 
This  combine  does  not  clean  the  cane. 
This  combine  is  now  being  taken  to 
Florida  where  cane  can  be  burned 
before  being  cut. 


ASSISTANT  ENGINEER   WANTED 

Large  Louisiana  mill  has  opening  for 
mechanical  engineer.  Prefer  college  grad- 
uate with  3  to  5  years'  experience  in 
sugar  house.  Must  have  sound  knowledge 
of  machine  shop  work. 

Salary  and  housing  allowance. 

Reply  to  Box  2,  The  Sugar  Bulletin 
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We  stand  for  the  encouragement  of  Home 
Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dykers 


The  Old  Mule 

Our  Old  ^Mule — lord  bless  him — 
is  proving  to  be  a  pretty  tenacious 
beast.  He  has  given  a  little  ground 
since  our  last  report  but,  taking  one 
consideration  with  another,  he  has 
acquitted  himself  admirably  under 
the  circumstances.  There  is  talk  that 
he  was  the  victim  of  a  bad  call  on 
November  18th  when  a  sale  of  Philip- 
pine raws  in  New  York  at  6.48  was 
sailed  a  strike  when  it  looked  way 
outside  from  here,  and  he  was  also 
fooled  by  another  sharp  breaking 
curve  on  November  22nd,  when  what 
appeared  to  be  a  6.50  local  sale  ended 
up  at  6.48  but,  all  in  all,  we  can  still 
be  proud  of  him. 

Just  what  will  happen  to  the  price 
of  sugar  when  Mr.  Myers  announces 
the  consumption  estimate  for  1961  is 
the  big  question  mark  at  this  writing. 
Most  first  guessers  seem  to  think  the 
Old  Mule  will  be  able  to  hold  up  under 
the  strain.  The  second  guessers 
haven't  been  heard  from  yet. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  Reports 

We  feel  quite  sure  that  our  readers 
will  be  interested  in  the  following 
press  release  from  the  New  York 
Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange  dated 
November  22nd.  It  is  a  summary  of 
a  statement  by  the  Exchange  to  the 
Special  Study  Group  on  Sugar  of  the 
U.  S.  D.  A. 

"The  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar 
Exchange,  Inc.  today  went  on  record 
as  opposing  purchase  or  sale  of  sugar 
by  the  U.  S.  government  and  similar- 
ly opposing  proposals  to  barter  sugar 
with  other  countries. 

In  a  statement  addressed  to  Na- 
than M.  Koffsky,  chairman,  Special 
Study  Group  on  Sugar,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Exchange 
urged  that  in  sugar  legislation  rec- 


ommended or  devised  'everything 
possible  be  done  to  aid  and  facilitate 
the  operations  of  the  free  market- 
place.' 

'In  this  connection,'  the  statement 
continued,  'this  Exchange  is  opposed 
to  any  U.  S.  government  agency  pur- 
chasing or  selling  sugar  except  in 
time  of  war.  It  similarly  opposes  any 
direct  or  indirect  barter  of  sugar 
with  any  country  for  other  goods  or 
services.  These  schemes  in  their  es- 
sence must  intrude  on  the  smooth 
workings  of  the  sugar  marketplace, 
and  the  Exchange  believes  the  Amer- 
ican housewife  is  entitled  to  have  her 
sugar  problems  decided  on  their  mer- 
its alone. 

'Moreover,  it  is  submitted  that  only 
private  sugar  trade  channels  should 
be  used  to  import  sugar  into  the  U.  S. 
This  will  provide  sugar  via  tradition- 
ally experienced  personnel  with  a 
minimum  of  distribution  expense. 

'The  Exchange  is  primarily  a  meet- 
ing place  for  buyers  and  sellers.  It 
is  an  integral  part  of  our  sugar  dis- 
tribution system.  The  plan  finally 
adopted  by  Congress  for  providing 
the  nation's  supply  in  the  future 
should  be  one  under  which  basic  sug- 
ar values  in  the  United  States  market 
may  be  established  through  trading 
in  the  open  market.  The  Exchange 
is  such  a  market;  that  market  must 
be  maintained  to  serve  the  sugar  pro- 
ducers, refiners  and  consumers. 

'The  Exchange  urges  that  supplies 
be  made  available  under  conditions 
which  will  facilitate  its  operation  as 
a  pricing  instrumentality,  with  the 
trading  volume  necessary  for  hedg- 
ing and  setting  true  values.  For  ex- 
ample, when  supplies  are  made  avail- 
able piece-meal,  volume  dries  up  so 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Lauden 


Four  Cane  Combines  Tested  This  Year 


A  new  experimental  cane  combine 
is  now  being  tried  in  Louisiana  cane 
fields  in  the  Bayou  Teche  area.  The 
combine  is  a  product  of  J.  &  L.  En- 
gineering Co.  of  Jeanerette,  La.  The 
development  of  this  harvester  is  be- 
ing jointly  sponsored  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Sugar  Producers  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico 
Experiment  Station,  and  J.  &  L.  En- 
gineering Co.  for  ultimate  use  in 
Puerto  Rico.  The  machine  is  now  de- 
signed to  cut  and  load  full  length 
cane  directly  into  tractor-drawn  wag- 
ons pulled  alongside  of  the  harvester 
in  one  continuous  operation.  Present 
plans  are  to  incorporate  a  cleaning 
device  in  the  combine  after  the  cut- 
ting and  loading  mechanisms  are  per- 
fected. 

Although  this  machine  is  still  in 
the  experimental  and  developmental 
stage,  Louisiana  cane  growers  are 
welcomed  to  visit  the  fields  where 
the  machine  is  in  operation.  How- 
ever, visitor  must  remember  that 
this  is  an  experimental  machine  and 
changes  and  modifications  will  no 
doubt  take  place  before  it  is  ready 
for  commercial  use.  According  to 
the  J.  &  L.  Engineering  Co.,  the  com- 
bine will  be  tested  during  the  first 
10  days  of  December  on  Sterling  Sug- 
ars properties  in  Franklin,  La. 

Another  cane  combine  has  been 
tried  this  season  in  Louisiana.  This 
combine  was  developed  in  Australia 
by  Massey-Ferguson  Co.  It  is  de- 
signed to  cut  cane  into  12  to  14  inch 
pieces  and  load  these  directly  into  a 
tractor  drawn  wagon  alongside  the 
harvester.    The  combine  has  no  de- 


vice for  removing  the  leaves  from 
cane. 

The  Massey-Ferguson  combine  is 
attached  to  one  of  the  conventional 
Massey-Ferguson  tractors,  and  is  re- 
ported to  have  a  cutting  and  loading 
capacity  of  about  100  tons  of  cane 
per  day.  The  harvester  was  operated 
for  more  than  a  week  on  Smithfield 
Plantation  of  Milliken  &  Farwell  at 
Chamberlin,  La.  Those  who  saw  the 
machine  in  operation,  including  Mr. 
Louis  Arceneaux,  Manager  of  Smith- 
field,  and  Mr.  Mansel  Mayeux,  Agri- 
cultural Engineering,  of  L.  S.  U.,  say 
the  machine  does  the  job  it  was  de- 
signed to  do.  The  machine  dropped 
or  lost  little  or  no  cane  during  the 
trials  at  Smithfield  Plantation.  The 
gathering  system  resembles  the  con- 
ventional corn  picker  or  ensilage  cut- 
ter. The  machine  is  being  shipped  to 
Florida  for  testing  there. 

The  Experimental  U.  S.  D.  A.  com- 
bine harvester  is  in  the  fields  again 
this  year.  Mr.  Russell  Ramp,  U.  S. 
D.  A.  Engineer,  has  made  many 
changes  since  last  year.  The  machine 
was  completely  rebuilt.  The  frame 
was  re-designed  to  allow  more  flexi- 
bility in  the  cleaner  attachment  and 
new  drives  and  gear  boxes  have  been 
installed.  Short  pieces  of  small  chain 
attached  to  the  cylinders  are  being 
tested  to  clean  cane.  The  machine 
will  be  operating  on  South  Coast  Cor- 
poration properties  at  Montegut,  La. 
on  December  7,  8,  and  9.  Anyone 
wishing  to  see  the  combine  in  opera- 
tion should  check  with  Mr.  Earl  Gra- 
vois,  Manager  of  Terrebonne  Divi- 
( Continued  on  page  54) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


Domestic  Sugar  Industry  United 


The  domestic  sugar  industry  unit- 
ed to  file  a  statement  with  the  Spe- 
cial Study  Group  on  Agriculture. 
The  views  set  forth  in  that  state- 
ment were  combined  views  of  the 
major  groups  in  the  United  States 
engaged  in  growing  and  processing 
sugar  beets  and  the  growing  and 
milling  sugar  cane  and  refining 
cane  sugar — virtually  the  entire  do- 
mestic sugar  industry.  The  state- 
ment was  presented  in  response  to 
a  notice  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  October  27,  1960,  concern- 
ing the  interest  of  the  Study  Group 
in  obtaining  views  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  sugar  industry  in  all 
its  aspects. 

The  statement  pointed  out  in  de- 
tail that  for  40  years  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  1934  Sugar  Act, 
the  tariff  was  employed  as  the  prin- 
ciple instrument  of  national  policy 
to  protect  the  domestic  sugar  pro- 
ducing and  refining  industry.  The 
tariff  program  failed  to  protect  the 
interests  of  both  sugar  consumers 
and  sugar  producers.  The  tariff  pro- 
tection era  was  marked  by  chaotic 
market  conditions,  alternating  peri- 
ods of  boom  and  bust  for  the  sugar 
industry,  and  for  consumers  periods 
of  scarcity  and  sky-rocketing  prices. 
The  general  and  dismal  failure  of 
the  tariff  as  the  principle  instru- 
ment of  our  national  sugar  policy, 
led  to  the  development  and  enact- 
ment of  the  Jones-Costigan  Sugar 
Act  in  1934. 

The  statement  emphasized  the  fact 
that  under   a  variety  of  conditions 


and  changing  circumstances  which 
have  occurred  since  1934,  the  Sugar 
Quota  Program  has  succeeded  in  as- 
suring adequate  sugar  supplies  at 
stable  prices  reasonably  fair  to  con- 
sumers and  has  provided  a  frame- 
work for  maintaining  the  domestic 
sugar  industry.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Program  has  made  possible  a 
substantial  export  trade.  Moreover, 
the  Program  has  not  only  paid  its 
way;  it  has  left  a  significant  surplus 
in  the  United  States  Treasury,  after 
it  provided  income  to  pay  costs  of 
operation  and  administration.  Ac- 
cording to  Chairman  Harold  Cooley, 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture., the  Program  is  "one  of  the  most 
successful  of  our  farm  programs." 

The  attention  of  the  Study  Group 
was  directed  to  the  evidence  which 
over  the  years  has  shown  the  wisdom, 
in  the  national  interest,  of  providing 
that  United  States  sugar  supplies 
shall  come  from  both  domestic  and 
foreign  sources.  The  use  of  both  of 
these  sources  has  assured  a  plentiful 
supply  of  sugar  for  the  American 
consumer  at  reasonable  prices  and  at 
the  same  time  has  fostered  the  main- 
tenance, for  national  security  rea- 
sons, of  a  healthy  domestic  sugar  in- 
dustry. Our  recent  experience  (with 
Cuba)  indicates  the  desireability  of 
encouraging  the  production  of  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  our  sugar  require- 
ment in  this  country. 

The  statement  points  out  that,  "Al- 
though the  past  quarter  century  dem- 
onstrates the  fundamental  soundness 
of  the  basic  structures  of  the  Pro- 
( Continued  on  next  page) 
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gram,  changes  in  some  features  of  the 
law  may  be  needed  to  increase  its 
effectiveness  in  the  future.  Amend- 
ments in  the  law  have  been  made  in 
the  past  to  reflect  significant  changes 
in  the  sugar  world.  The  unsettling 
events  in  the  Caribbean  indicate  that 
the  time  has  come  again  for  revising 
some  features  without  disturbing  the 
proven  basic  framework  or  objec- 
tives of  the  Program." 

The  sugar  statement  recommends 
that  both  producing  and  refining 
arms  of  the  domestic  industry  should 
be  strengthened  in  a  continuation  of 
the  quota  system,  using  price  incen- 
tives to  assure  adequate  foreign  and 
domestic  supplies  at  stable  prices. 

The  statement  further  recommends 
that  the  law  should  be  enacted  for  a 
reasonable  period  of  time,  preferably 
for  several  years. 

The  importance  of  the  domestic 
sugar  industry  is  described  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Congress  has  recognized,  on  in- 
numerable occasions  since  before  the 
turn  of  the  century,  the  vital  neces- 
sity to  this  Nation  of  a  healthy  do- 
mestic sugar  producing  and  refining 
industry.  The  sugar  industry  is  the 
most  important  single  industry  in  our 
fiftieth  State,  Hawaii.  It  is  likewise 
the  most  important  bulwark  of  the 
economy  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Sugar  production  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  contributes  meas- 
urably to  their  goal  of  self-suffi- 
ciency. In  twenty-two  States,  from 
the  great  lakes  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
the  beet  sugar  industry  contributes 
significantly  to  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy and  to  the  industrial  payrolls  in 
predominantly  agricultural  commu- 
nities. In  Louisiana  and  Florida,  the 
cane  sugar  producers,  millers  and  re- 
finers have  major  impacts  on  the 
State  economies.  In  fourteen  of  the 
most  populous  States — on  the  Atlan- 
tic, Gulf,  and  West  Coasts,  and  in  the 
Upper  Midwest — cane  sugar  refiners 
have  plants  which  provide  substan- 
tial and  stable  employment,  which 
represent  significant  capital  invest- 


ments, and  hence  which  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  these  economies." 
o 

IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  52) 
sion  of  South  Coast  Corporation.  This 
machine  is  a  cutter,  cleaner,  loader 
type  which  loads  full  length  stalks 
directly  behind  it  into  a  wagon  at- 
tached to  the  harvester  itself. 

The  Cary  Combine  was  in  the  Lou- 
isiana fields  again  this  year  for  fur- 
ther testing.  This  combine  cuts  cane 
into  21  inch  pieces,  cleans  and  loads 
these  pieces  directly  into  a  tractor- 
drawn  wagon  pulled  alongside  of  the 
harvester. 

A  test  was  designed  to  compare 
cane  cut  with  both  the  Cary  Combine 
and  a  conventional  harvester.  The 
tests  were  made  to  compare  the  yield 
of  cane  per  acre,  sucrose,  purity, 
trash  content,  ground  loss,  and  mill- 
ing characteristics  of  cane  cut  by  the 
two  different  type  harvesters.  The 
information  is  now  being  compiled 
and  will  be  published  at  a  later 
date.  These  tests  were  conducted  on 
the  Waguespack  Bros,  properties  at 
Union,  Louisiana.  The  whole  Wa- 
guespack group  was  very  coopera- 
tive, and  in  fact  some  of  them  pitched 
in  and  helped  Mr.  Lester  Davidson 
of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  and  the  writer  in 
gathering  samples,  cutting  and  load- 
ing the  conventionally  cut  cane, 
scrapping  behind  both  machines,  and 
loading  the  Cary  cut  cane  into  boxes 
to  be  shipped  to  the  L.  S.  U.  Audubon 
factory  for  testing. 

The  developers  of  the  Cary  Com- 
bine are  considering  further  modifi- 
cations and  testing  of  their  machine 
this  year. 

o 

UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  51) 
that  hedging  operations  are  difficult 
if  not  impossible.  When  this  hap- 
pens, it  is  a  clear  indication  that  the 
smooth  programming  of  the  move- 
ment of  sugar  has  been  interrupted 
This  is  not  in  the  interest  of  thi 
American  public' 

The    Exchange    statement    added 
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'It  is  our  belief  that  the  world  is  at 
another  crossroads  of  free  enterprise 
versus  statism.  Either  our  country 
must  go  significantly  further  toward 
statism,  or  devise  legislation  which 
will  not  only  retain  the  present  de- 
gree of  utilization  of  the  benefits  of 
the  free  marketplace  in  the  pricing 
and  distributing  of  sugar,  but  broad- 
en and  enhance  the  ability  of  the  free 
market  to  serve. 

'It  is  recognized  that  it  will  be  es- 
sential to  establish  reasonable  protec- 
tion for  the  domestic  industry,  with 
due  regard  for  the  relationship  be- 
tween domestic  and  foreign  sources 
of  supply.  The  question,  therefore, 
becomes  one  of  how,  within  the 
framework  of  overall  governmental 
sugar  policy,  there  can  best  be  re- 
tained for  the  people  of  our  country 
— both  producers  and  consumers — 
the  matchless  ability  of  the  free  mar- 
ket to  stabilize  price,  regulate  in- 
flow, and  then  lubricate  the  gears 
and  channels  of  distribution.'  " 

Plant  Physiologist 

This  is  the  first  opportunity  we 
have  had  to  officially  welcome  Dr. 
W.  C.  Normand,  Assistant  Plant 
Physiologist  of  the  L.S.U.  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  to  the  fra- 
ternity of  scientists  both  State  and 
Federal  who  are  working  so  hard  to 
improve  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Indus- 
try. Dr.  Normand  joined  the  L.S.U. 
staff  this  past  spring  and  has  since 
been  seeking  chemical  means  to  im- 
prove   germination    of    plant    cane, 


stimulate  growth  of  cane,  improve 
sucrose  content,  bring  about  artificial 
maturity,  inhibit  inversion  of  su- 
crose, and  desiccate  cane  plants. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  he  is 
a  very  busy  man. 

As  to  vital  statistics,  Dr.  Normand 
is  a  36  year  old  native  Louisianian 
whose   wife   is   the   former    Marelle 


Dr.  W.  C.  Normand 

Templet  of  Port  Allen.  They  have 
four  children.  He  graduated  from 
Gulf  Port,  Mississippi,  High  School  in 
1942;  attended  Mississippi  State  un- 
til July  1943;  served  in  the  Army 
Medical  Corps  until  February  1946; 
graduated  from  Mississippi  State 
with  a  B.S.  degree  in  Entomology  in 
1949;  worked  for  a  year  with  the 
U.S.D.A.  Bureau  of  Entomology;  re- 
ceived his  M.S.  degree  in  Entomolo- 
gy from  L.S.U.  in  1952 ;  worked  as  a 
farm  consultant  for  a  little  while; 
and  then  went  back  to  L.S.U.  where 
he  earned  his  Ph.D.  in  Plant  Physi- 
ology in  August  of  1955. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Dr.  Normand  accepted  his  present 
position  with  the  Louisiana  State  Ex- 
periment Station  after  five  years  as 
a  plant  physiologist  with  the  Missis- 
sippi Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  was 
successful  in  getting  the  State  Legis- 
lature to  appropriate  $22,000  annu- 
ally for  plant  physiology  research  on 
sugarcane  and  this  is  the  project  Dr. 
Normand  now  heads. 

Amendment  No.  32 

We  are  quite  sure  that  most  Lou- 
isiana farmers  know  by  now  that 
Constitutional  Amendment  No.  32, 
exempting  the  full  value  of  agricul- 
tural implements  from  State  and  lo- 
cal property  taxes,  was  approved  in 
the  last  election  by  about  18,000  votes. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
backed  Amendment  No.  32  and  we 
are  proud  of  the  results. 


DID  YOU  KNOW  .  .  .  ? 

That  Louisiana  sugar  cane  farmers 
are  paying  about  22  million  dollars 
in  wages  to  sugar  cane  field  workers 
this  year. 


ASSISTANT  ENGINEER  WANTED 

Large  Louisiana  mill  has  opening  for 
mechanical  engineer.  Prefer  college  grad- 
uate with  3  to  5  years'  experience  in 
sugar  house.  Must  have  sound  knowledge 
of  machine  shop  work. 

Salary  and  housing  allowance. 

Reply  to  Box  2,  The  Sugar  Bulletin 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCK,  Inc. 


839  Union  St. 


New  Orleans,   La. 


Telephone    JA    2-1225 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 
LOUISIANA,   INC. 

400  N.  Gayoso  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE    HIBERNIA    NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 

1101   Carondelet  Bldg. 

New   Orleans,    La. 

LEBOURGEOIS   BROKERAGE   CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE   NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

NATIONAL  SUGAR  REFINING  CO. 
Carondelet  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,   INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 
P.  O.  Box   1250  New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822   Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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WHAT  YOVR  tmOE  MCS  M  fOR  900 

In  1952,  the  League  hired  Lloyd  L.  Lauden  as  its  full  time  Agron- 
omist and  Field  Representative.  We  believe  you  will  agree  this  was  a 
wise  choice. 

One  of  Lloyd's  main  jobs  is  working  with  the  fifty  sugar  cane 
growers  who  increase  the  seed  supply  of  promising  new  cane  varieties. 
This  arrangement  allows  us  to  immediately  offer  you  a  supply  of  seed 
cane  of  a  new  variety  whenever  the  test  field  results  show  the  variety  is 
good  enough  to  release. 

Lloyd  cooperates  with  the  State  and  Federal  scientists  in  many  of 
their  research  projects.  He  appears  on  programs  for  field  days  and  for 
other  meetings  of  growers.  Civic  clubs  frequently  ask  him  to  speak  on 
problems  and  progress  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry. 

Cane  growers  depend  on  the  information  and  advice  which  Lloyd 
gives  in  his  column  in  each  issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin.  Incidentally,  he 
has  established  a  fine  reputation  among  sugar  people  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  who  subscribe  to  the  Bulletin. 

If  you  have  some  cane  production  problems  you  would  like  to  discuss 
in  person  with  Lloyd,  let  him  know.   He  will  be  glad  to  visit  your  farm. 

Lloyd  is  a  verv  capable  individual  who  is  working  hard  to  help  cane 
growers  make  more  money.  The  League  is  proud  to  have  him  on  our 
staff. 

Warren  Harang,  Jr., 
President 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dykers 


Merry  Christmas 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when 
your  hired  help  here  in  the  office  ex- 
tend the  Season's  Greetings  to  all  of 
you  good  people  we  work  for.  We 
are,  of  course,  very  grateful  for  your 
support  and  wish  each  of  you  a  very 
Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New 
Year. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject,  let's 
all  of  us  wish  the  Old  Mule  a  Merry 
Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year, 
too.  To  our  way  of  thinking,  there  is 
nothing  as  heart  warming  as  a  happy 
Old  Mule,  especially  ours. 

World  Sugar  Expansion 

The  following  paragraphs  have 
been  lifted  from  the  "Foreign  Agri- 
culture Circular"  of  the  U.S.D.A. 
dated  November  10th. 

The  continuing  activity  in  the  con- 
struction and  expansion  of  sugar 
mills  and  refineries  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  facts  in  the  international 
sugar  situation.  This  activity,  in 
part  associated  with  the  drive  for 
self-sufficiency  in  many  of  the  sugar- 
producing  countries,  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

Whether  tentative  plans  in  many 
countries  for  new  mill  construction 
and  expansion  materialize  in  the  near 


future  depends  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent on  the  balance  between  total  pro- 
duction and  total  consumption  of  sug- 
ar. Also  the  final  pattern  of  sugar 
trade  emerging  from  the  new  eco- 
nomic and  political  alignments  ap- 
parently now  forming,  particularly 
in  respect  to  the  United  States  (larg- 
est importer)  and  Cuba  .( largest  ex- 
porter), is  an  important  factor. 

The  report  has  something  to  report 
on  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world. 
The  following  information  on  North 
and  South  America  seems  to  be  the 
most  interesting  to  us  at  this  time. 

South  America 

"Expansion  of  the  sugar  industry 
is  underway  in  several  countries  of 
South  America,  to  meet  domestic  re- 
quirements in  some  cases,  and  to 
seek  greater  export  earnings  in 
others.  In  Venezuela,  a  new  sugar 
factory  started  producing  in  1960. 
Additional  new  factories  and  expan- 
sion of  existing  ones  are  planned  in 
this  and  several  other  countries. 
Venezuela 

Venezuela's     new    sugar    central, 
Santa  Maria,  located  at  La  Tascosa, 
Monagas  State  began  operations  Feb- 
ruary 3,   1960.    Santa  Maria  has  a 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Lauden 


Trip  to  Florida  Sugar  Industry 
In  January 


Last  January  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  arranged  a  tour  for 
Louisiana  cane  growers  to  visit  the 
U.  S.  D.  A.  Canal  Point,  Florida, 
Cane  Breeding  Station  and  the  Flor- 
ida sugar  industry.  In  addition  the 
tour  also  included  points  of  interest 
along  the  way,  such  as  Cypress  Gar- 
dens, Silver  Springs,  and  Marineland. 
The  tour  began  on  Monday  morning 
and  ended  in  New  Orleans  on  Satur- 
day afternoon.  Transportation  was 
by  Greyhound  charter  bus. 

The  trip  was  a  complete  success. 
Reports  from  those  who  attended 
said  the  tour  was  both  educational 
and  interesting.  Upon  their  return 
this  group  encouraged  others  in  the 
industry  to  take  the  tour  the  next 
year.  Several  members  have  recently 
inquired  if  another  tour  could  be  ar- 
ranged for  this  coming  January. 

The  League  is  pleased  to  announce 
that  another  Florida  sugar  industry 
tour  will  be  arranged  if  enough  mem- 
bers in  the  industry  wish  to  make 
the  trip.  Plans  have  been  made  to 
charter  a  bus  for  the  trip.  The  trip 
is  scheduled  to  start  on  Monday  morn- 
ing at  7:00  o'clock  January  9,  1961 
at  the  Greyhound  bus  Station  in  New 
Orleans  and  return  to  New  Orleans 
Saturday  afternoon  January  14,  1961 
about  5 :30. 

The  tour  is  scheduled  to  take  in  the 
same  places  of  interest  along  the  way 
as  last  January,  as  well  as  an  excel- 
lent tour  through  the  Canal  Point, 
Florida,  Cane  Breeding  Station  and 
the  Florida  sugar  industry.  The  cost 
of  the  tour  per  person,  including 
transportation,  hotel  accommodations 


and  entrance  fees  to  the  places  of  in- 
terest along  the  way  will  be  $90 
(ninety  dollars). 

In  addition  to  seeing  where  and 
how  most  of  the  Louisiana  canes 
were  bred,  growers  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  confer  with  the  scientists 
who  are  breeding  the  Louisiana  canes 
of  the  future.  Growers  will  also  have 
an  opportunity  to  see  the  varieties  of 
cane  grown  in  Florida  and  visit  the 
fields,  factories,  and-  research  facili- 
ties* of  the  Florida  cane  industry. 
Growers  will  be  particularly  im- 
pressed with  the  high  yields  of  cane 
per  acre  in  Florida  as  well  as  the 
large  size  of  the  stalk  of  the  most 
prominent  variety  of  cane  grown 
there,  CI.  41-223.  This  variety  was 
bred  by  Dr.  B.  A.  Bourne,  Vice- 
President  in  charge  of  research  at 
United  States  Sugars  Corporation. 

Most  growers  will  want  to  see  the 
world  collection  of  cane  varieties. 
This  collection  includes  all  the  species 
and  most  of  the  varieties  of  the  world, 
both  wild  and  cultivated.  In  this  col- 
lection are  some  very  tiny  size  stalki 
varieties  as  well  as  some  giant  size] 
slalk  canes. 

Everyone  will  be  impressed  with 
the  research  staff  of  the  Canal  Point 
Florida,  Station.  It  will  be  immedi- 
ately evident  that  these  scientists  are 
dedicated  and  are  working  to  improve 
the  growing  of  cane  in  Louisiana. 

In  order  to  make  plans  for  the  ac 
commodations  along  the  way  and 
while  in  Florida  the  League  will  wish 
to  know  as  soon  as  possible  the  names 
of  those  growers  and  processors  whc 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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IN    WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


A  Battle  Royal 

Battle  lines  are  being  formed  in 
what  may  become  a  life  and  death 
struggle  over  the  sugar  quota  system. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  opening  gun, 
in  a  preliminary  skirmish,  already 
has  been  fired. 

A  number  of  industrial  sugar  users, 
in  a  brief  submitted  to  the  USDA 
Special  Sugar  Study  Group,  bitterly 
attacked  the  Sugar  Act  and  urged  the 
Government  to  recommend  to  Con- 
gress that  the  quota  system  be 
scrapped.  Although  the  25  year-old 
system  of  limiting  domestic  sugar 
production  and  imports  by  quotas  has 
always  provided  ample  supplies  and 
stabilized  prices  at  levels  highly  fav- 
orable to  users,  the  industrial  users 
apparently  have  launched  a  rule-or- 
ruin  campaign  against  the  domestic 
sugar  industry. 

The  Industrial  Users'  brief  urges 
the  Government  to  explore  the  possi- 
bility of  "  *  *  *  a  program  of  no  quota 
controls  whatsoever.  While  this  may 
appear  radical  at  first  blush,  after 
years  of  regimentation  of  this  com- 
modity, the  free  enterprise  system  of 
import  control  should  be  studied 
closely." 

In  its  attack  on  the  Sugar  Act  the 
User  Group  recommended  that  the 
formula  for  subsidizing  U.  S.  beet 
and  cane  growers  should  be  re-exam- 
ined, with  the  fact  in  mind  that  in- 
creasing farm  efficiency  in  the  past 
decade  has  sharply  lowered  costs 
while  productivity  has  risen.  That 
statement  alone,  should  be  the  target 
for  a  retaliatory  volley  from  those 
unfortunates  in  the  domestic  sugar 


industry  who  are  being  squeezed  be- 
tween the  ever-rising  costs  of  produc- 
tion and  the  rigidly  stabilized  selling 
price  of  their  product.  The  authors 
of  the  Industrial  Users'  brief  blithely 
ignored  the  fact  that  raw  sugar  prices 
in  1960  have  been  about  what  they 
were  13  years  ago,  and  items  of  pro- 
duction costs  are  higher  now  than 
they  have  ever  been. 

Relations  between  the  domestic 
sugar  industry  and  its  best  custom- 
ers, the  industrial  users,  should  be 
cordial  because  actually  the  success 
and  well-being  of  both  producers  and 
users  are  dependent  upon  each  other. 

Beet  Growers  Meet  on  Sugar  Act 

Proposals  for  renewing  the  Sugar 
Act  in  Congress  next  year  highlight- 
ed discussions  at  the  Fifteenth  An- 
nual meeting  of  the  National  Beet 
Growers  Federation  at  Yakima, 
Washington,  December  7  and  9 

Approximately  350  officials  and  di- 
rectors of  18  state  and  regional  sugar 
beet  grower  associations  from  11 
Western  states  attended  the  meeting, 
described  as  "one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant in  the  Federation's  history." 

"The  entire  future  of  our  U.  S.  Beet 
Sugar  industry  probably  will  be  de- 
termined when  Congress  revises  the 
Sugar  Act  which  expires  next  March 
31,"  Richard  W.  Blake,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Federation,  said. 

One  of  the  principal  speakers  at  the 
meeting  was  Tom  0.  Murphy,  Acting 
Director  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Sugar  Division.  Mr. 
Murphy  made  a  very  interesting  and 
comprehensive  summary  of  the  past 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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(Continued  from  page  59) 
daily  capacity  of  275  short  tons  of 
cane.  This  year  the  central  is  crush- 
ing the  cane  from  only  1,900  acres. 
The  sugar  yield  has  been  only  8  per- 
cent. However,  next  year  cane  from 
5,000  acres  will  be  crushed  by  this 
mill  and  it  is  hoped  sugar  yield  will 
be  increased. 
Colombia 

Colombia's  largest  sugar  mill,  lo- 
cated in  the  frost-free,  fertile  Cauca 
Valley,  is  to  be  modernized,  thereby 
increasing  its  annual  production  by 
100  percent  or  55,000  short  tons. 
Other  mills  also  are  expanding  and 
trade  sources  indicate  a  new  mill  is 
to  be  built. 

At  present,  Colombia  has  27  sug- 
ar mills  of  which  22  produce  centri- 
fugal sugar.  Three  of  these  are  also 
refineries.  Colombia  produced  335,- 
000  short  tons  of  sugar  in  1959-60. 
Argentina 

At  present  Argentina  has  36  sugar 
mills  and  25  refineries  producing 
1,600  to  8,000  tons  of  sugar  each  per 
milling  day.  No  new  sugar  plants 
have  been  put  into  operation  in  the 
past  two  years.  However,  a  contract 
with  the  Polish  firm,  "Cekop",  has 
been  concluded  for  the  delivery  of  a 
complete  sugar  factory,  refinery,  and 
distillery  to  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe. 
The  factory  is  to  have  a  crushing 
capacity  of  3,300  short  tons  of  cane 
daily. 

This  same  Polish  firm  sent  repre- 
sentatives to  Chaco  to  evaluate  the 
advisability  of  building  a  factory  in 
this  Province.  The  local  firm,  Co- 
operativa  de  Caneros  El  Zapallar 
Ltda.  is  said  to  be  interested  in  this 
project.  Plans  call  for  a  factory  with 
a  daily  crushing  capacity  of  3,300 
short  tons.  The  total  cost  is  esti- 
mated at  the  equivalent  of  $9.6  mil- 
lion, including  imported  equipment 
costing  about  $5.4  million. 

In  Salta,  the  corporation,  Com- 
pania  Azucarera  Saltina  was  formed 
which  will  build  a  new  sugar  factory 
in  Oran  with  an  initial  capacity  of 
1,700   to    2,200   tons    of   cane    daily. 


The  cost  will  be  around  $1.3  million. 

Interest  in  the  growing  of  sugar 
beets  is  being  shown  in  the  Provinces 
of  Entre  Rios  and  Chaco.  Especially 
is  this  so  in  Entre  Rios  where  inter- 
national bids  will  be  considered  for 
a  sugar  plant  with  a  daily  slicing 
capacity  of  1,300  to  1,700  short  tons 
of  beets,  a  distillery  that  will  produce 
96°  proof  ethyl  alcohol,  and  a  de- 
hydrating plant  which  will  produce 
pulp  containing  no  less  than  90  per- 
cent of  dry  matter. 
Ecuador 

Ecuador  also  plans  to  build  new 
mills.  The  Compania  Industrial  Mon- 
terrey Azucarera  Lajana  C.  A.  has 
contributed  an  unspecified  sum  of 
money  toward  the  initial  capital  for 
the  erection  of  a  sugar  mill  in  the 
"Catamayo"  Valley  of  the  Province 
of  Loja.  The  Soc.  Anonime  Inge- 
nio  De  Azucar  Imbabura  has  been 
formed  with  an  initial  capital  of 
about  $267,000.  This  company  envi- 
sions 2  sugar  mills,  one  in  Chota  Val- 
ley and  one  in  Salinas  Valley,  both  in 
Imbabura  Province.  No  dates  have 
been  announced  for  the  beginning  of 
construction. 
Chile 

Chile  has  only  3  mills  producing 
sugar.  These  are  located  in  Los  An- 
geles, Llanquihue  and  Temuco.  A 
fourth  is  to  be  installed  near  Ner- 
quihue  in  the  Province  of  Nuble. 

North  America 

United  States 

Various  states  are  showing  interest! 
in  expanding  their  sugar  industry  but 
Florida  is  the  only  state  currently 
interested  to  the  extent  of  purchasing! 
and  building  mills. 

One  cane  grinding  mill,  the  Evan-| 
geline,  has  been  purchased  by  the! 
Florida  Sugar  Corporation  and  is  toj 
be  moved  from  Louisiana  to  a  loca-j 
tion  east  of  Belle  Glade,  Florida.  Thisj 
corporation  also  bought  another  canei 
grinding  mill,  the  Longwood.  It  isj 
understood  the  Osceola  Farms  have! 
purchased  the  Vermilion  cane  grind-j 
ing  mill  located  in  Louisiana.  The| 
U.  S.  Sugar  Corporation  is  consider- 
ing building  a  cane  grinding  mill  and 
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n  conjunction  with  the  Savannah 
Sugar  Refining  Company,  erecting  a 
'efinery.  No  details  about  these  lat- 
;er  2  projects  are  available.  A  final 
lecision  on  the  refinery  will  not  be 
nade  until  about  the  end  of  1960  and 
t  will  take  another  year  to  build  it. 
Mexico 

Mexico  is  building  one  new  mill  in 
;he  State  of  Michoacan.  When  corn- 
Dieted,  it  will  process  the  total  cane 
jrop  in  the  irrigated  area  of  Cupatit- 
rio-Co jones.  Another  mill  is  being 
Dlanned  for  the  State  of  San  Luis 
Potosi.  Only  recently  the  Governor 
mnounced  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
nent  has  approved  the  construction 
)f  this  mill  at  Valles.  Work  on  the 
?actory  will  start  shortly  with  com- 
Dletion  expected  in  2  or  3  years.  Max- 
mum  capacity  will  be  between  66,000 
;o  77,000  short  tons  of  sugar  per  sea- 
son. 

The  mill  at  Cd  Monte  is  to  be  en- 
arged  at  a  cost  of  $400,000. 
Wl  Salvador 

El  Salvador  had  completed  con- 
struction of  its  only  refinery,  located 
it  Apopa.  Operation  started  late  in 
Dctober  of  1959  with  an  expected  an- 
lual  capacity  of  33,000  short  tons  of 
refined  sugar.  Sixty  percent  of  the 
raw  sugar  producers  have  joined  the 
Cooperative  Azucarera  de  El  Salva- 
lor  (owners  of  the  refinery)  and  will 
lave  their  raw  sugar  refined  domes- 
:ically. 
Honduras 

A    fourth     sugar    mill     is     being 


planned  by  local  interests.  Some  per- 
sons have  suggested  that  it  might  be 
located  near  the  town  of  San  Juan 
de  Flores  in  the  Department  of  Cho- 
luteca.  Sugar  cane  is  grown  in  this 
area  but  most  of  Honduras  cane  is 
grown  in  the  northern  departments 
where  the  3  other  mills  are  located. 
Nicaragua 

Nicaragua  too  is  planning  to  ex- 
pand its  sugar  industry  to  perhaps 
as  much  as  double  its  present  scale. 
The  Nicaraguan  Sugar  Estates  (San 
Antonia  Sugar)  have  decided  to  ac- 
celerate their  long-range  expansion 
program  which  will  raise  substanti- 
ally the  production  capacity  of  their 
refinery.  Montilemar  and  Santa  Ri- 
ta, the  second  and  third  ranking  re- 
fineries in  Nicaragua,  are  also  plan- 
ning large  scale  expansion." 


Weekly  Average  Prices 

The  weekly  average  prices  issued 
by  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 
since  the  start  of  the  1960-61  Louisi- 
ana Pricing  Period  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: 


Week  Ending 

Raws  6.46, 
Week  Ending 

Raws  6.53, 
Week  Ending 

Raws  6.55, 
Week  Ending 

Raws  6.55, 
Week  Ending 

Raws  6.55, 


October  13,  1960 
Blackstrap  12.00 
October  20,  1960 
Blackstrap  12.00 
October  27,  1960 
Blackstrap  12.00 
November  3,  1960 
Blackstrap  12.00 
November  10,  1960 
Blackstrap  12.375 


C3 


OF  QUALITY 


•  HARVESTERS 

•  LEVELERS 

•  CANE  TRAILERS 

•  STUBBLE  SHAVERS 


J.  &.   L.   ENGINEERING  CO.,   INC. 


•  LOADERS 

•  CARTS 

•  MECHANICAL  HOES 

•  DRAIN  CLEANERS 

Jeanerette,  Louisiana 


December  15,   1960 
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Week  Ending  November  17,  1960 

Raws  6.55,  Blackstrap  12.625 
Week  Ending  November  24,  1960 

Raws  6.485,  Blackstrap  12.69 
Week  Ending  December  1,  1960 

Raws  6.50,  Blackstrap  12.90 
Week  Ending  December  8,  1960 

Raws  6.47,  Blackstrap  13.00. 
Average  thru  December  8,  1960 

Raws  6.5161,  Blackstrap  12.3989 

IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  61) 
and  present  sugar  problems,  all  of 
which  have  been  successfully  solved 
under  the  provision  of  the  Sugar  Act. 
He  predicted  a  short  term  extension 
of  the  Act,  so  that  the  Congress  will 
have  the  necessary  time  to  deliberate 
on  the  whole  matter  of  sugar  policy. 

IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  60) 
want  to  make  the  Florida  Sugar  In- 
dustry and  Research  Tour.  Send  your 
reservation  in  soon  and  help  us  with 
the  arrangements. 

If  any  grower  is  trying  to  decide 
whether  or  not  he  should  go  on  this 
trip,  it  is  strongly  suggested  that  he 
consult  with  a  grower  or  with  grow- 
ers who  made  the  tour  last  year.  If 
you  decide  to  go,  send  in  your  check 
made  to  the  order  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League. 


ENGINEER  WANTED 

Engineer  wanted  for  a  large  sugar  mill 
in  the  western  section  of  the  Louisiana 
Sugar  Belt. 

Reply  to  Box  3,  The  Sugar  Bulletin 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCK,  Inc. 
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Telephone   JA   2-1225 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dykers 


Southern  Farm  Forum 

The  Annual  Southern  Farm  For- 
um, this  one  being  the  fourteenth, 
will  be  held  on  January  19th  and 
20th  in  the  Roosevelt  Hotel,  New 
Orleans.  The  Forum  is  sponsored 
each  year  by  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  New  Orleans  Area. 

Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  General  Mana- 
ger of  the  League  is  Vice-Chairman 
of  the  Farm  Forum  Committee  and 
will  preside  at  the  general  assembly 
meeting  on  Friday,  January  20th. 

Theme    of    the     Forum     will    be 
"Southern     Agriculture's     Place     In 
The  Sixties".   The  tentative  program 
of  the  two  day  meeting  is  as  follows : 
THURSDAY,  JANUARY  19 
9:15  A.M. — Opening  of  Forum  by 
A.  J.  Rhodes,  Chairman,  Farm 
Forum  Committee 
Introductions  by  the  Chairman. 
Presiding  Officer — 0.   Dooley   Daw- 
son,   Chairman,    Southwide    Farm 
Forum  Advisory  Committee,  Vice- 
President  and   Manager   of  Agri- 
culture Department,   Bank  of  the 
Southwest,  Houston,  Texas. 
"Agricultural  Problems,  Progress 
and  Potentials" 

BEEF  —  R.  H.  Means,  Head,  Ani- 
mal Husbandry  Unit,  Delta  & 
Pine  Land  Co.  of  Mississippi, 
Scott,  Mississippi. 

DAIRY  —  Dr.  J.  B.  Frye,  Head, 
Dairy  Department,  Louisiana 
State  University,  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana. 

COTTON  —  Hugo  Dixon,  Head, 
George  H.  McFadden  &  Bro., 
Memphis,  Tennessee. 

FORESTRY— Fred  H.  Lang,  State 
Forester,  Arkansas  Forestry 
Commission,  Little  Rock,  Ar- 
kansas. 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  — 
S.  R.  Smith,  Director,  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Division,  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service,  U  S 
D  A,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Questions  from  the  audience. 

12:05  P.M.— Luncheon 
The  Farm  Forum  group  will  attend 
the  luncheon  of  the  Members' 
Council  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  New  Orleans  Area. 
Joseph  W.  Simon,  Jr.,  Chairman 
of  Members'  Council  will  preside. 
The  speaker  will  be  Dr.  Alexander 
Nunn,  Executive  Editor,  The  Pro- 
gressive Farmer,  Birmingham,  Al- 
abama. 

2:00  P.M.— General  Assembly 
Presiding  Officer  —  Ross  Mauney, 
Vice-Chairman,  Southwide  Farm 
Forum  Advisory  Committee,  Mgr., 
Rural  Sales  &  Dev.,  Ark.  Power  & 
Light  Company,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

PANEL — "Are  the  Criticisms  of 
Agriculture  Justified?" 

Panel  Leader  —  Bob  Murdock, 
Executive  Vice  -  President,  Tex- 
as Agricultural  Council,  Tyler, 
Texas. 

Panel  Members : 

Mrs.  Helene  Mann,  Housewife- 
Consumer,  New  Orleans,  Lou- 
isiana. 

Bill  Durham,  Houston  Post, 
Houston,  Texas. 

Henry  H.  Leveck,  Associate  Di- 
rector,   Miss.    Experiment    Sta- 
tion,   Mississippi    State   Univer- 
sity, State  College,  Miss. 
Charles   E.   Ball,   Regional   Edi- 
tor, Farm  Journal,  Dallas,  Tex- 
as. 
Questions  from  the  audience. 
(Continued  on  page  77) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 

by  Lloyd  L.  Lauden 


Succession  of  Cane  In  Louisiana 


Cane  growers  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  Dr.  Leo  Hebert  of  the 
U.S.D.A.  Houma  Station  has  started 
an  experiment  to  determine  if  the 
continuous  planting  of  cane  year  aft- 
er year  on  the  same  fields  is  profita- 
ble. The  experiment  can  also  be  used 
to  determine  what  effect  this  will 
have  on  the  soil. 

Succession  cane,  or  cane  after  cane, 
is  nothing  new  in  Louisiana.  Many 
growers  report  that  this  was  occa- 
sionally tried  many  years  ago  and 
the  results  were  poor.  More  recently 
several  growers  have  put  in  succes- 
sion cane  with  present  varieties  on 
relatively  grass  free  fields.  Some  of 
this  succession  cane  has  been  planted 
to  keep  all  plant  cane  in  one  field  or 
one  block.  Occasionally  a  poor  plant 
cane  field  is  plowed  after  harvest 
and  replanted.  Several  growers  along 
the  lower'  Bayou  Lafourche  have 
made  a  practice  of  planting  succes- 
sion cane  for  many  years  with  good 
results.  One  of  these  growers  re- 
cently reported  that  one  field  will  be 
taken  out  this  year  after  20  years  of 
succession  cane.  This  grower  re- 
ported that  yields  are  better  today 
than  during  the  past. 

Perhaps  the  failure  of  succession 
cane  tried  many  years  ago  can  be 
blamed  on  the  small  amount  of  fer- 
tilizer used  at  the  time.  Sixteen 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  was 
about  the  order  of  the  day  and  this 
amount  was  probably  used  on  the 
succession  cane.  There  are  other  pos- 
sible reasons  why  succession  cane 
was  unpopular  years  ago.  Today, 
powerful  tractors  with  heavy  culti- 
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vating  tools  can  do  the  job  of  de- 
stroying stubble  and  preparing  a 
seedbed  much  easier  and  much  more 
rapidly  than  mule-drawn  equipment. 
Although  the  following  point  may 
draw  comment  and  criticism,  pres- 
ent day  equipment  can  do  as  good  or 
a  better  job  of  preparing  a  seedbed 
than  mule-drawn  equipment. 

Recently  the  writer  saw  a  stubble 
field  broken  and  replanted  in  a  mat- 
ter of  only  several  hours.  This  wasl 
done  at  Valentine  Sugars  and  the 
tool  used  was  the  Thompson  rotary 
tiller.  The  operation  appeared  simple 
and  easy.  The  heavy  duty  rotary 
tiller  with  an  attached  middle-buster 
with  the  wings  removed  was  first 
used  over  the  stubble.  A  second  trac- 
tor with  a  set  of  choppers  went  over 
this  broken  row  and  pulled  the  row 
back  up  making  what  appeared  to  be 
a  satisfactory  row.  The  tractor  with 
rotary  tiller  and  the  middle-buster 
point  went  over  the  row  a  second  I 
time,  and  the  result  was  an  excellent- 
ly prepared  seedbed  open  and  ready 
for  planting.  The  only  criticism  that 
could  be  made  of  this  seedbed  prep- 
aration system  is  that  the  rows  were 
never  reversed.  However,  a  check  of 
the  depth  of  cultivation  proved  that 
the  soil  was  broken  below  the  line  of 
the  water  furrow. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that 
most  cane  growing  countries  of  the 
world  do  not  rotate  cane  with  other 
crops  or  allow  the  land  to  rest  one 
year.  The  experiment  started  in  Lou- 
isiana this  year  and  the  trials  of 
private  growers  will  without  a  doubt 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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IN    WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


Florida   Expansion  Planned 

A  new  raw  sugar  factory  will  be 
constructed  by  the  United  States 
Sugar  Corporation  on  its  property 
near  Bryant,  Florida,  on  the  east 
shore  of  Lake  Okeechobee,  next  year. 
The  directors  of  the  corporation  ap- 
proved construction  of  the  mill  at 
a  meeting  in  Detroit  December  13. 

President  Harry  T.  Vaughn  said 
the  directors  also  approved  construc- 
tion, in  joint  ownership  with  Savan- 
nah Refining  Corporation,  of  a  sug- 
ar refinery  which  will  also  be  located 
near  Bryant.  Directors  of  the  Savan- 
nah corporation  have  also  approved 
construction  of  the  refinery.  The  raw 
sugar  mill  will  be  entirely  U.  S. 
Sugar  Corporation-owned. 

The  new  mill  and  the  refinery 
have  been  under  study  for  some 
months.  Dr.  A.  G.  Keller  of  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana,  made  an  extensive 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  the  new 
mill,  and  includede  in  the  study  some 
tentative  plans  for  the  mill.  Dr.  Kel- 
ler also  made  a  similar  study  for  the 
Savannah  Sugar  Refining  Corpora- 
tion on  the  refinery  proposal. 

The  plans  for  the  sugar  mill  call 
for  erection  of  a  completely  new  mill, 
which  will  have  an  average  daily 
capacity  of  5,000  tons  of  cane.  (By 
comparison  the  Clewiston  mill  has  a 


7,000  ton  capacity.)  The  new  mill 
will  be  ready  for  operation  on  No- 
vember 1,  1962. 

The  construction  of  the  new  mill 
will  not  affect  the  operation  of  the 
Clewiston  mill.  There  may  be  a 
slight  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
cane  processed  in  Clewiston  during 
the  first  harvest  of  the  new  mill,  but 
this  is  not  expected  to  be  great,  said 
Mr.  Vaughn. 

Sugar  Act  Extension  Expected 

It  seems  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
the  Sugar  Act,  which  expires  March 
31,  v/ill  be  extended  for  another  nine 
months,  until  December  31,  1961. 
There  is  a  lot  of  speculation  on 
whether  or  not  Congress  will  get 
around  to  writing  a  new  Sugar  Act 
during  the  calendar  year.  A  number 
of  usually  well-informed  people  fore- 
cast a  one-year  extension  in  addition 
to  the  nine-months  extension.  The 
nine-month  extension  coming  early 
in  the  session  and  the  one-year  con- 
tinuation near  the  tail-end. 

Those  who  are  optimistic  about 
Congress  enacting  a  new  sugar  law 
in  1961,  are  in  a  very  small  minority. 

But  do  not  let  this  gloomy  fore- 
cast get  you  down — 

Here's  hoping  you  had  a  wonderful 
Holiday  Season  and  that  1961  will 
be  your  best  year  ever — 
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SUGARCANE  FERTILIZER  INVESTIGATIONS  IN  1959 

By  L.  G.  Davidson,  Research  Agronomist,  Crops  Research  Division, 

Agricultural  Research  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

(Report  to  the  Contact  Committee  of  the  American 

Sugar  Cane  League,  June,  1960) 


During  1959,  13  fertilizer  experi- 
ments were  conducted  by  the  Houma 
Station  at  various  locations  in  the 
sugarcane  area  of  Louisiana.  Seven 
of  these  were  superimposed  on  the 
outfield  variety  tests  in  cooperation 
with  agronomists  at  the  Houma  Sta- 
tion. In  most  of  the  small-plot  tests, 
the  cane  in  each  plot  was  hand-cut, 
weighed  with  the  station  cane-weigh- 
ing machine,  and  the  field  samples 
were  milled  and  analyzed  at  the 
Houma  Station.  In  the  large-plot  ex- 
periment at  Oaklawn  Plantation  the 
cane  was  machine-cut,  weighed  on  the 
factory  scale,  and  the  field  samples 
were  milled  and  analyzed  at  the  fac- 
tory. Data  in  tables  1-8  include 
crusher-juice  analysis  and  indicated 
yields  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  as 
calculated  by  the  Winter-Carp-Geer- 
ligs  formula.  Calculated  recoveries 
were  based  on  fresh,  clean  cane,  pro- 
perly hand-topped,  and  therefore  are 
somewhat  higher  than  would  be  ob- 
tained by  factories  with  machine  har- 
vested cane. 


Rate-of -Nitrogen  Experiments: 

The  effects  of  various  rates  of  ni- 
trogen on  yields  and  on  juice  quality 
were  studied  in  12  experiments:  4\ 
with  plant  cane,  6  with  first  stubblej 
and  2  with  second  stubble.  Averages 
data  showed  that  the  rates  of  nitro-| 
gen  used  had  little  effect  on  crusher-j 
juice  sucrose.  Plant-cane  data  arej 
shown  in  tables  1-2. 

Table  1  shows  the  effects  of  40| 
and  80  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre 
on  3  outfield  agronomy  variety  tests! 
on  light  soil.  All  3  tests  showed] 
significant  increases  in  yields  of  both! 
cane  and  sugar  per  acre  from  the 
higher  rate  of  nitrogen.  Data  are 
based  on  22  to  26  replications  of  the 
nitrogen  treatments. 

Table  2  shows  the  effects  of  4  rates 
of  nitrogen  in  a  test  on  Mhoon  silty 
clay  loam  at  the  Houma  Station. 
Average  data  for  the  3  varieties 
showed  significant  increases  in  yields 
of  cane  and  sugar  per  acre  from  40 
pounds  of  nitrogen  as  compared  to 
the   unfertilized   controls,   and   from 


Table  1.    Effects  of  nitrogen  on  yield  of  plant  cane  on  light  soil,1 
in    Louisiana    during    1959. 


Plantation 

Date  of  harvest 

Nitrogen 
per  acre 

analysis 

ee 

Cane 

per 

acre 

Sugar 
per 

Brix  | 

Sacrose 

Parity 

acre 

Pounds 

Degrees 

* 

* 

Tons 

Pounds 

Bon  Secour 
November  23 

4o 

80 

16.39 
16-17 

13.68 
13.^ 

83.47 
83.36 

24.81 
2807^** 

4,587 
5,2^** 

Levert«St.  John 
November  25 

4o 

80 

16.60 
16.64 

14.09 
14.13 

84.88 
84.92 

28.16 
3C.01* 

5,378 
5,763* 

Raceland 
November  20 

4o 

80 

16.81 
l6o91 

14.05 

l4o20 

83.58 
83.97 

25.7^ 
27.85* 

4,9^0 
5,363* 

Average 
-three  plantations 

40 
80 

I606O 
16.57 

13  0  9^ 
13. 9h 

83.98 
84.13 

26.24 
28.87** 

4,968 
5,^57** 

i-Average  data  from  11  to  13  varieties  in  agronomy  variety  test  fields. 
Difference  between  the  two  treatments  was  significant  at  the  5%  level  (*)   and 
at  the  1%  level  (**). 
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80  pounds  of  nitrogen  as  compared 
to  40  pounds. 

Rate-of-nitrogen  experiments  on 
plant-cane  on  light  soil  showed  sig- 
nificant increases  in  yields  of  cane 
and  sugar  per  acre  from  the  use  of 
80  as  compared  to  40  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen per  acre  in  all  3  tests.  During 
the  past  5  years  we  have  conducted 
24  experiments  of  this  type.  Signifi- 
cant yield  increases  from  the  80  as 
compared  to  the  40  pound  rate-of- 
nitrogen  were  obtained  in  11  of  these 
experiments.  These  long-time  results 
are  in  good  agreement  with  the  joint 
fertilizer  recommendations  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  which  advise  the  use 
of  40-60  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre 
on  plant-cane  on  light  soil. 


Data  for  rate-of-nitrogen  experi- 
ments on  first-stubble  cane  are  given 
in  tables  3-6,  and  for  second-stubble 
cane  in  tables  3  and  7. 

Table  3  gives  data  showing  the  ef- 
fects of  80  and  120  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen per  acre  on  light  soil  in  3  first- 
stubble  and  1  second-stubble  agron- 
omy outfield  variety  experiments. 
Yields  of  cane  and  sugar  per  acre 
were  significantly  increased  by  120 
as  compared  to  80  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen in  the  first-stubble  tests  at  Oak- 
lawn  and  Raceland  Plantations.  Data 
are  based  on  32  to  36  replications  of 
the  nitrogen  treatments. 

Table  4  presents  data  showing  the 
effects  of  2  rates  of  nitrogen  on 
Mhoon  silt  loam  on  Woodlawn  Plan- 
tation. Yields  of  cane  or  sugar  per 
acre  were  not  significantly  increased 


Table  2.    Effect  of  nitrogen  on  yield  of  plant  cane  of  three  varieties  on  Mhoon  silty 
clay  loam,  U.  S.  Sugarcane  Field  Station,  Houma,   Louisiana,    1959. 


Variety 

Crusher- juice 
analysis 

Cane 

per 

acre 

Indicated  available 
960  sugar 

Nitrogen  per  acre 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Per  ton 
of  cane 

Per  acre 

Pounds 

Degrees 

1    t 

t 

Tons 

Pounds 

Pounds 

C.P.  44-101 
0 

40 

80 

120 

16.32 
16.75 
17.04 
16.65 

13.39 
13.71 
14.29 
13.72 

82.05 
81.85 
83.86 
82.40 

16.73 
22.81 

25.79 
23.43 

181.4 
185.5 
195.9 
186.3 

3,035 
4,231 
5,052 
4,365 

C.P.  52-68 
0 

4o 
80 

120 

17.30 
17.02 
17.00 
17.02 

14.72 
14.40 
14.26 
14.30 

85.09 
84.61 
83.88 
84.02 

17.32 
24.89 
25.65 
27.24 

199.3 
194.4 

191.7 
192.4 

3,452 
4,839 
4,917 
5,241 

N.  Co.  310 
0 

40 

80 

120 

17.24 
16.62 
17.27 
16.99 

lk.k6 
13.60 

14.37 
14.21 

83.87 
81.83 
83.21 
83.64 

18.45 
24.81 
28.65 
29.62 

198.2 
184.0 
196.2 
194.5 

3,657 
4,565 
5,621 
5,761 

Average 

-all  varieties 

0 

40 

80 

120 

16.95 
16.80 
17.10 
16.89 

14.19 
13.90 
14.31 
14.08 

83.72 
82.74 
83.68 
83.36 

17.50 
24.17 
26.70 
26.76 

193.2 
188.0 
194.6 
191.4 

3,381 
4,545 
5,197 
5,122 

L.S.D.  for  average 

data:     .0* 
.01 

2.28 
3.07 

519 
705 

Data,  except  averages,  are  means  of  3  plots,  each  3  rows  wide,  and  27  feet  long. 
Fertilized  March  18,  1959;  cane  harvested  November  20,  1959. 
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by  90  as  compared  to  60  pounds  of 
nitrogen. 

Data  showing  the  effect  of  4  rates 
of  nitrogen  on  Mhoon  very  fine  sandy 
loam  at  Mandalay  Plantation  are  giv- 
en in  table  5.  Average  data  show 
highly  significant  increases  in  yields 
of  cane  and  sugar  per  acre  from  40 
pounds  of  nitrogen  as  compared  to 


no  nitrogen,  and  from  80  as  com- 
pared to  40  pounds  of  nitrogen  per 
acre. 

Table  6  gives  data  showing  the 
effect  of  4  rates  of  nitrogen  on  Mhoon 
silty  clay  loam  at  the  Houma  Station. 
Average  data  show  highly  significant 
increases  in  yield  of  cane  and  sugar 
per  acre  from  40  pounds  of  nitrogen 


Table  3.   Effects  of  nitrogen  on  yield  of  first  and  second  stubble  cane  on  light  soil 
in  Louisiana  during  1959.1 


Crop 
Plantation 
Date  of  harvest 


Nitrogen 

per  acre 


Pounds 


Pounds 


First  stubble  cane 


Levert-Sto  John 

80 

lk06l 

H-23 

76.55 

33o69 

4P927 

October  28 

120 

I4o50 

11.02 

76.00 

33*73 

4,8l4 

Oaklawn 

80 

17-80 

15.12 

8^.94 

24.40 

5,055 

November  9 

120 

17o67 

14*  93 

84.49 

26.37** 

5,392** 

Raceland 

80 

16  .k5 

13«58 

82.55 

21.85 

4,010 

November  2 

120 

16*35 

13.1*0 

81.96 

23087* 

4,309* 

Average 

80 

16*31 

13.31 

81.61 

26.65 

4,664 

-three  plantations 

120 

16.17 

13ol2 

81.13 

27«99** 

4,838 

Second  stubble  cane 

Raceland 

80 

15  063 

12.33 

78.89 

20.00 

3,255 

October  20 

120 

15.26 

II.82 

77-46 

20.90 

3,262 

1  Average  data  from  16  to  18  varieties  in  agronomy  variety  test  fields. 
Difference  between  the  two  treatments  was  significant  at  the  5%  level   (*)  and 
at  the  1%  level  (**). 

Table  4.    Effect  of  fertilizer  on  yield  of  first-stubble  cane  of   N.   Co.   310  on  Mhoon 
silt  loam,  Woodlawn  Plantation,   Houma,   Louisiana,    1959 


Pounds  of 

Crusher ~juies 
aaalyeis 

Cane 

per 

acre 

Indicated  available 
96°  sugar 

fertilizer  per  acre 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Per  tea. 

of  cane 

Per  acre 

N 

p2o5 

H 

60 

0 

0 

60 

0 

60 

60 

60 

60 

90 

0 

0 

90 

0 

60 

90 

60 

60 

Degrees       % 


Tons       Pounds 


17.30 
17.45 
16.93 


14.32 
14.69 
13.74 


17.82  15.11 
17.62  14.93 
17.55      14.80 


82.77 
84.18 
81.16 


84.79 
84.73 
84.33 


18.34 
18.15 
20.07 


19.34 
18.59 
19.58 


194.9 
201.8 
I85.O 


208.3 
20S.8 
203.5 


Pounds 

3,574 
3,663 
3,713 


4,029 
3,826 
3,985 


There  were  no  significant  differences  in  yields  of  cane  or  sugar  per  acre  between 
the  two  nitrogen  treatments,  or  the  phosphate  and  potash  treatments.  Data  are  aver- 
ages for  4  plots,  each  3  rows  wide  and  50  feet  long.  Fertilizer  applied  April  21;  cane 
harvested  December  5,   1959. 
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as  compared  to  the  unfertilized  con- 
trols, and  from  80  as  compared  to  40 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre. 

Data  showing' the  effects  of  4  rates 
of  nitrogen  at  the  Houma  Station 
with  second-stubble  cane,  on  Mhoon 
silty  clay  loam,  are  given  in  table  7. 
Average  sugar-per-acre  yields  were 
significantly  increased  by  40  pounds 
as  compared  to  no  nitrogen,  and  by 
80  as  compared  to  40  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen per  acre. 

A  summary  of  7  rate-of-nitrogen 
experiments  on  stubble-cane  showed 
significant  increases  in  yields  of  cane 


and  sugar  per  acre  from  120  pounds 
as  compared  to  80  pounds  of  nitrogen 
in  only  2  experiments.  These  data 
are  in  good  agreement  with  the  joint 
fertilizer  recommendations  (for  ni- 
trogen) which  advise  the  use  of  80 
to  100  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre 
on  stubble  cane. 

N-P-K  Experiments 

Studies  of  the  effects  of  complete 
mixtures  as  compared  to  nitrogen 
alone  were  included  in  1  experiment 
on  plant-cane  and  2  on  first-stubble 
cane.  Data  are  shown  in  tables  4,  5, 
and  8.    Yield  differences  from  corn- 


Table  5.    Effect  of  fertilizer  on  yield  of   first-stubble   cane   of   C.  P.   44-101    and   N. 
Co.  310  on  Mhoon  very  fine  sandy  loam,  Mandalay  Plantation,  Houma,  Louisiana,  1959. 


Crusher-Juice 

Indicated  available 

Variety 
Pounds  of 
per  acre 

fertilizer 

analysis 

Cane 

per 

acre 

96°  sugar 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Per  ton 
of  cane 

Per 
acre 

N 

p2o5 

K20 

Degreee 

•  i 

i 

Tons 

Pounds 

Pounds 

C.Po  44-101 

0 

0 

0 

17.32 

14.43 

83.31 

22.44 

197.1 

4,423 

0 

50 

50 

17.22 

14.41 

83.68 

23.28 

197.3 

^,593 

40 

0 

0 

17.48 

17.73 

84.27 

25.99 

202.4 

5,260 

40 

50 

50 

17.H 

14.13 

82.58 

26.24 

192.1 

5,041 

80 

0 

0 

17.59 

14.91 

84.76 

30.61 

205.5 

6,290 

80 

50 

50 

17.83 

15.40 

86.37 

29.30 

214.4 

6,282 

120 

0 

0 

17.16 

14.38 

83.80 

32.92 

197.1 

6,489 

120 

50 

50 

17.71 

15.38 

86.84 

30.11 

214.7 

6,465 

N.  Co.  310 

0 

0 

0 

17.48 

14.34 

82.04 

22.03 

194.3 

4,280 

0 

50 

50 

17.06 

13.42 

78.66 

22.50 

177.5 

3,994 

40 

0 

0 

17.38 

14.38 

82.74 

27.40 

195.7 

5,362 

40 

50 

50 

16.69 

13.28 

79.57 

28.90 

176.9 

5,112 

80 

0 

0 

17.63 

14.51 

82.30 

30.20 

196.9 

5,946 

80 

50 

50 

16.90 

13.60 

80.47 

33.^7 

182.3 

6,102 

120 

0 

0 

17.76 

14.62 

82.32 

30.47 

198.4 

6,045 

120 

50 

50 

17.00 

13.69 

80.53 

31.40 

IB3.6 

5,765 

Average  of  all  N  treatment 

s 

0 

17.27 

14.15 

81.93 

22.56 

191.6 

4,322 

40 

17.16 

14.13 

82.34 

27.13 

191.5 

5,194 

80 

I. 

17.49 

14.60 

83.48 

30.90 

199.2 

6,155 

120 

17.41 

14.52 

83.40 

31.22 

198.3 

6,191 

L.S.D.  for 

N  averages:  .05 

2.12 

439 

.01 

ey 

2.84 

586 

Average  of 

p2o5 

and  K^O  tr 

eatment 

0 

0 

17.48 

14.54 

83.18 

27.76 

198.6 

5,512 

50 

50 

17.19 

14.16 

82.37 

28.15 

192.5 

5,419 

1  Differences  not  significant. 

Data,  except  averages,  are  means  of  4  plots,  each  3  rows  wide  and  30  feet  long. 
Fertilizer  applied  April  26,  1959;  cane  harvested  December  10,  1959. 
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plete  mixtures  as  compared  to  nitro- 
gen alone  were  not  sifnif icant  in  any 
of  these  experiments. 
Variety  x  Nitrogen  x  RSD 
Interactions : 

The  second-stubble  experiment  on 
the  Houma  Station,  table  7,  was  de- 
signed to  study  the  comparative  ef- 
fects of  4  rates  of  nitrogen  on  yields 
of  cane  and  sugar  from  healthy  and 
ratoon-stunting-diseased  C.P.  44-101 
and  C.  P.  43-47.    The  average  nitro- 


gen responses  of  healthy  and  diseased 
cane  of  the  2  varieties  did  not  differ 
significantly.  Yield  differences  in 
favor  of  healthy  cane  amounted  to 
4.23  tons  of  cane  and  431  pounds  of 
sugar  per  acre  for  the  variety  C.  P. 
44-101,  and  5.37  tons  of  cane  and  681 
pounds  of  sugar  per  acre  for  C.  P. 
43.47.  The  average  yield  increases 
from  healthy  as  compared  to  diseased 
cane  were  highly  significant.  Sugar- 
per-ton  yields  were  somewhat  higher 


Table  6.    Effect  of  nitrogen  on  yield  of  first-stubble  cane  of  four  varieties  on  Mhoon 
silty  clay  loam,  U.  S.  Sugarcane  Field  Station,  Houma,  Louisiana,   1959 


Crusher- jui 

ee 

Indicated  available 

Variety 

analysis 

per 

acre 

96° 

su^ar 

Nitrogen  per  acre 

Brix 

Sucrose  ' 

Purity 

Per  ton 
of  cane 

Per 
acre 

Pounds        1 

)egrees 

t 

* 

Tons 

Pnunds 

Pounds 

C.P.  44-101 
0 

4o 

80 
120 

14.76 
15.36 
15.52 
15.21 

11.47 
12.11 
12.26 
11.92 

77.71 
78.84 
78.99 
78.37 

20.53 

26.71 
28.68 
28.47 

150.7 
.160.4 
162.6 

157.4 

3,094 
4,284 
4,663 
4,1(81 

c.p.  36-105 

0 

ko 

80 
120 

15.81 
16.62 
16.81 
16.16 

12.81 
13.77 
13.95 
13.18 

81.02 
82.85 
82.99 
8I.56 

18.29 
24.87 
26.46 
28.73 

I65.6 
180.2 
182.7 
171.0 

3,029 
4,482 
4,834 
4,913 

C.P.  52-68 
0 

ko 

80 
120 

15.62 
16.02 
I6.89 
15.96 

12.75 
13.18 
14.21 
12.91 

81.63 
82.27 
84.13 
8O.89 

16.75 
22.78 
25.41 
27.79 

I68.9 
175.3 
191.3 
170.1 

2,829 
3,993 
4,861 

4,727 

N.  Co.  310 
0 

ko 

80 
120 

14.95 
15.20 
15.54 
15.56 

11.89 
11.88 
12.29 
12.29 

79.53 
78.16 
79.09 
78.98 

16.37 
23.64 
29.18 
32.38 

158.3 
156.6 
I63.I 
I63.O 

2,591 
3,702 
4,759 
5,278 

Average  of  H  treataen 

be 

-all  varieties 
0 

1*0 

80 
120 

15.28 
15.80 
16.19 
15-72 

12.23 
12.73 
13.18 
12.58 

80.04 

80.57 
81.41 
80.03 

17.98 
24.50 
27.43 
29.3^ 

160.5 
168.0 
174.2 
165.3 

2,886 
4,115 
4,779 
4,850 

L.S.D.  for  averages  J 

35 

01 

2.07 
2.80 

382 
516 

Data,  except  averages,  are  means  of  3  plots,  each  3  rows  wide  by  26  feet  long. 
Fertilized  March  18,  1959;  cane  harvested  October  26,  1959. 
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in  the  RSD  cane;  this  increase  a- 
mounted  to  11  pounds  for  C.  P.  44- 
101  and  13  pounds  for  C.  P.  43-47. 

Trace  Elements: 

Table  8  gives  data  from  a  plant- 
cane  test  on  Baldwin  silt  loam  at 
Oaklawn  Plantation  in  which  var- 
ious fertilizer  treatments  were  used 
alone,  and  with  a  trace-element  mix- 
ture. Average  yield  differences  in 
favor  of  fertilizer  plus  the  trace- 
element  mixture  were  not  significant. 


Variety  x  Nitrogen  Interaction 
Experiments: 

This  study  was  included  in  11  ex- 
periments. It  was  designed  to  de- 
termine whether  some  varieties  pro- 
duce relatively  higher  yields  with 
higher  rates  of  nitrogen.  No  signifi- 
cant variety  x  nitrogen  interactions 
were  found.  The  average  responses 
to  nitrogen  of  4  commercial  varieties 
are  shown  in  table  9.  The  compara- 
tive yield  increases  of  the  4  varieties 
were  not  significant. 


Table  7.    Effect  of  nitrogen  on  yield  of  healthy  and  ratoon  stunting   disease-infected 

second-stubble  cane  of  C.  P.  44-101  and  C.  P.  43-47  on  Mhoon  silty  clay  loam, 

U.  S.    Sugarcane    Field   Station,    Houma,    Louisiana,    1959. 


Crusher-jui 

,ce 

Indicated  available 

Variety                     , 
Disease  status  =/ 

analysis 

1 

Oane 

96° 

sugar 

p®r 

Pftr  son 

J       Per 

Nitrogen  per  acre 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

acre 

Of   MM 

acre 

Bounds 

Degrees 

■         t 

i 

Tons 

Pi/ands 

Pounds 

C.Po  44-101 

Healthy 

0 

15.87 

12.63 

79.58 

21.32 

J.TtoC 

3, 070 

40 

15-75 

12.17 

77.27 

a8«6o 

lr>o.* 

4,556 

80 

16.24 

12.79 

78.76 

31.39 

169.3 

5,3-^ 

120 

16.19 

12.71 

78.51 

32.90 

166.0 

5,527 

R.S.D. 

0 

16.15 

12.72 

78.76 

16.44 

1^.4 

2,768 

4o 

17.24 

14.07 

81.61 

26.22 

190.1 

4, 384 

80 

16.97 

13.70 

80.73 

26.22 

iife.O 

4,324 

120 

16-39 

12.71 

77.55 

28.91 

166.7 

4,819 

CoP.  43-4? 

Healthy 

0 

16.37 

13.26 

81.00 

16.83 

174.9 

2,944 

40 

16.77 

13.67 

81.51 

24.74 

181.0 

4,478 

80 

16.72 

13.53 

80.92 

29.07 

178.3 

5,183 

120 

16.15 

12.70 

78.64 

29.^5 

164.7 

4,785 

R.S.D. 

0 

16.80 

13.96 

83.10 

13.II 

186.7 

2,448 

40 

17.09 

14.05 

82.21 

20.27 

186.3 

3,786 

80 

17.40 

14.39 

82.70 

21.27 

192.0 

4,084 

120 

16.95 

13.95 

82.30 

23.55 

I85.6 

^,371 

Averages  for  N: 

0 

16.30 

13.14 

80.61 

17.05. 

173.4 

2,958 

40 

16.71 

13.49 

80.73 

24.96 

178.3 

4,451 

80 

16.83 

13.60 

80.81 

26.99 

179.7 

4,851 

120 

16.42 

13.02 

79.29 

28.60 

170.5 

4,876 

L.S.D.  for  averages   .OJ 

2.15 

376 

.0] 

L 

2.88 

505 

Data,  except  averages,  are  means  of  3  plots,  each  3  rows  wide  and  27  M>  feet  long. 
Fertilized  March  18,  1959;  cane  harvested  October  23,  1959. 

1  Healthy  plots  planted  with  first  progeny  from  hot-air-treated  seed  cane;  R.S.D. 
plots  planted  with  seed  cane  infected  with  the  ratoon  stunting  disease. 
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Table  8.    Effect  of  fertilizer  and  trace  c 
on  Baldwin  silt  loam,  Oaklawn 

lements  on  yield  of  plant  cane  of  C. 
Plantation,  Franklin,  Louisiana,  1959 

P.  44-101 

Pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre-' 

Crusher -juice 
analysis 

Cane 

per 

acre 

Indicated  available 
96°  sugar 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity- 

Per  ton 
of  cane 

Per 
acre 

N      P2O5       K2O      Cal-Phos.  V.M.S.  Degrees       ? 


Tons 


Pounds 


Pounds 


80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16.49 

13.68 

82.96 

24.16 

I86.5 

4,506 

80 

36 

0 

0 

0 

16.29 

13.21 

81.09 

23.38 

IT/ .3 

4,157 

80 

0 

74 

0 

0 

16.69 

13.93 

83.1*6 

25.28 

190.5 

4,816 

80 

36 

74 

0 

0 

15.97 

13.04 

81.65 

24.73 

176.2 

4,357 

80 

0 

0 

585 

0 

16.38 

13.66 

83.39 

26.01 

186.7 

4,856 

80 

0 

74 

585 

0 

16.34 

13.56 

82.99 

26.09 

184.9 

4,824 

80 

0 

0 

0 

188 

16.53 

13.72 

83.00 

25.79 

I87.I 

4,825 

80 

16 

0 

0 

188 

16.48 

13.67 

82.95 

23.62 

186.3 

4,  too 

80 

0 

74 

0 

188 

16.72 

13.92 

83.25 

25.92 

190.1 

4,927 

80 

36 

74 

0 

188 

16.61 

13.72 

82.60 

25.34 

186.6 

4,728 

There  were  not  significant  differences  in  yields  of  cane  or  sugar  per  acre. 

1  N.  from  aqua  ammonia,  P2O5  from  20%  superphosphate,  K2O  from  60%  muriate 
of  potash,  and  trace  elements  from  Vanguard  Mineral  Supplement  (V.M.S.). 

Data  are  averages  of  four  plots,  each  three  rows  wide  by  the  full  length  of  the 
cut,  having  an  average  area  of  0.16  acre.  Fertilizer  applied  April  20,  1959;  cane  har- 
vested December  15-16,  1959. 

Table  9.  Comparative  yields  of  cane  and  sugar  per  acre  of  four  varieties   from 

applications  of  nitrogen  on  seventeen  plant  cane  and  first-stubble 

tests  during  the  period  1955-59. 


Kltrogen 
per  acre 

Plant 

cane 

First -stubble  cane 

Variety 

Cane  per 
acre 

Sugar  per 
acre 

Cane  per 
acre 

Sugar  per 
acre 

Pounds 

Tons 

Pounds 

Tons 

Pounds 

C.P.  44-101 
Differenc 

40 
80 
120 
se 

28.25 
29.39 

1.14 

5,163 
5,236 

73 

29.26 
31.26 

2.00 

5,326 

5,524 
198 

c.p.  36-105 

jJifferenc 

40 
80 
120 
:e 

27.81 
28.80 

.99 

4,981 
5,035 

54 

26.40 

28.15 

1.75 

4>47 

5,056 

209 

c.p.  W-103 

Differenc 

40 

80 

120 

,e 

22.25 
23.32 

1.07 

4,942 
5,110 

"168 

24.31 

24.51 

.20 

5,505 

5'> 

N.  Co.  310 
Differenc 

40 

80 

120 

e 

28.54 
30.04 

1.50 

5,414 
5,615 

201 

30.47 
31.80 

1.33 

5,581 
33 

Average  for 
(pounds) 

Differenc 

N 

40 

80 

120 

e 

26.71 
27.89 

1^18 

5,125 
5,249 

124 

27.61 

28.93 

1.32 

5,306 

5,1(00 

94 

L0S0D0   for  a 

verages  .05 

.99 

ir.s. 

1.17 

H.S. 

1  Loss  from  higher  rate  of  nitrogen.    Other  values  are  increases. 
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FRIDAY,  JANUARY  20 
9:15  A.M. — General  Assembly 
Presiding  Officer  —  Gilbert  J.  Dur- 
bin,  Vice-Chairman,   Farm  Forum 
Committee,     Manager,     American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

PANEL — "Vital  Problems  in 
Southern  Agriculture" 

Panel  Leader— Dr.  E.  T.  York,  Jr., 
Director,  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service,  Alabama  Polytech- 
nic Institute,  Auburn,  Alabama. 

Panel  Members : 

"Can  industrial  labor  organiza- 
tions help  farmers  solve  their 
problems?" 

E.  H.  Williams,  Regional  Direc- 
tor, National  AFL  -  CIO,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Matt  Triggs,  Asst.  Legislative 
Director,  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau    Federation,     Washington, 

D.  C. 

"Restrictions  on  the  use  of  agri- 
cultural chemicals." 
G.  E.  Lynn,  Agricultural  Chem- 
ical Research,  The  Dow  Chemi- 
cal Company,  Midland,  Michi- 
gan. 

"Are  Farm  Supply  Cooperatives 
good  or  bad  for  Southern  agri- 
culture?" 

E.  B.  Johnston,  Executive  Vice- 
President,  Centrala  Farmer  Co- 
operatives,  Selma,  Alabama. 


David  Molthrop,  Executive  Vice- 
President,    Committee   on    State 
Sovereignty,   Falls  Church  Vir- 
ginia. 
Questions  from  the  audience. 
12:15  P.M.— Luncheon 
Sponsors  —  Monsanto   Agricultural 
Chemicals    Division,    Luling,    Lou- 
isiana. 

isiana.    Anonymous  Friend  of  Ag- 
riculture. 
Presiding — A.  J.  Rhodes,  Chairman, 
Farm  Forum  Committee,  Area  De- 
velopment Assistant  Manager,  Lou- 
isiana  Power   &   Light   Company, 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
Address    —    Thomas    J.    Anderson, 
President  and  Publisher,  Farm  & 
Ranch  Publishing  Company,  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 
Closing  of  the  Forum. 

(Continued  on  page  79) 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists9' 

GILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCK,  Inc. 


839   Union   St. 


New  Orleans,   La. 


Telephone    JA    2-1225 


(?ane  PHasTer 

V^_^  THE   MARK      |_M«oJ     OF   QUALITY 


HARVESTERS 
LEVELERS 
CANE  TRAILERS 
STUBBLE  SHAVERS 


J.   &.   L.   ENGINEERING  CO.,   INC. 


•  LOADERS 

•  CARTS 

•  MECHANICAL  HOES 

•  DRAIN  CLEANERS 

Jeanerette,  Louisiana 
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DETERMINATION  OF  COMMERCIALLY  RECOVERABLE 

SUGAR  FOR  THE  1960  CROP  OF  LOUISIANA  SUGARCANE 

Hundredweights   of    Sugar,    Raw   Value,    Commercially    Recoverable    Per    Net    Ton    of 
Sugarcane  for  Percentages  of  Sucrose  in  Normal  Juice  from  8.0%  to  18.0%  inclusive 


%  Sucrose  Cwt. Sugar  ^Sucrose  Cwt.   Sugar  %  Sucrose  Cwt. Sugar 

Normal  Juice  Per  Ton  Cane  Normal  Juice  Per  Ton  Cane  Normal  Juice  Per  Ton  Cane 

8.0  .946                 11.0                     1.463  14.0  1.992 

8.1  .963                 11.1                     1.480  14.1  2.010 

8.2  .980                 11.2                     1.498  14.2  2.028 

8.3  .997                 11.3                     1.515  14.3  2.046 

8.4  1.014                 11.4                      1.533  14.4  2.064 


8.5 

1.031 

11.5 

1.550 

14.5 

2.081 

8.6 

1.049 

11.6 

1.568 

14.6 

2.099 

8.7 

1.066 

11.7 

1.585 

14.7 

2.117 

8.8 

1.083 

11.8 

1.603 

14.8 

2.135 

8.9 

1.100 

11.9 

1.620 

14.9 

2.153 

9.0 

1.117 

12.0 

1.638 

15.0 

2.171 

9.1 

1.134 

12.1 

1.656 

15.1 

2.189 

9.2 

1.151 

12.2 

1.673 

15.2 

2.206 

9.3 

1.169 

12.3 

1.691 

15.3 

2.224 

9.4 

1.186 

12.4 

1.708 

15.4 

2.241 

9.5 

1.203 

12.5 

1.726 

15.5 

2.259 

9.6 

1.220 

12.6 

1.744 

15.6 

2.277 

9.7 

1.237 

12,7 

1.761 

15.7 

2.294 

9.8 

1.255 

12.8 

1.779 

15.8 

2.312 

9.9 

1.272 

12.9 

1.796 

15.9 

2.329 

10.0 

1.289 

13.0 

lo814 

16.0 

2.347 

10.1 

1.306 

13ol 

lo832 

16.1 

2.365 

10.2 

1.324 

13.2 

1.850 

16.2 

2.383 

10.3 

1.341 

13.3 

1.867 

16.3 

2.401 

10.4 

1.359 

13.4 

1.885 

16.4 

2.419 

10.5 

1.376 

13.5 

1.903 

16.5 

2.436 

10.6 

1   393 

13.6 

1.921 

16.6 

2.454 

10.7 

1   411 

13.7 

1.939 

16.7 

2.472 

10.8 

1    428 

13.8 

1.956 

16.8 

2.490 

10.9 

1.446 

13o9 

1.974 

16.9 

2.508 

IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  68) 
prove  whether  or  not  Louisiana  can 
economically  grow  cane  after  cane 
year  after  year.  It  must  be  made 
clear  here  that  neither  the  League 
nor  the  Experiment  Stations  are 
now  recommending  succession  cane. 
The  League  is  indeed  pleased,  how- 
ever, that  research  has  begun  that 
may  point  the  way. 

If  these  tests  prove  that  succession 
cane  is  profitable,  and  the  soil  is  not 


harmed  by  this  treatment,  growers 
will  be  able  to  increase  acreage  with- 
out the  purchase  of  additional  land. 
o 

DID  YOU  KNOW  .  .  .  ? 

That  transportation  charges  on 
moving  Louisiana  raw  sugar  to  re- 
fineries are  about  one  million  dollars 
annually. 

DID  YOU  KNOW  .  .  .  ? 

That  Louisiana  has  19  sugar  cane 
parishes. 
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Ten  Million  Tons 

On  December  16,  1960  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Clarence  L. 
Miller,  announced  the  sugar  require- 
ments   of    the     Continental     United 


States  for  the  calendar  year  1961  to 
be  ten  million  (10,000,000)  tons.  On 
December  22nd  he  declared  that  re- 
quirements for  the  three-month  pe- 
riod ending  March  31st,  1961  would 
be  2,500,000  tons,  which  we  rapidly 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


SUGAR  QUOTAS  ESTABLISHED  AND  NON-QUOTA  PURCHASE  ALLOCATIONS 
AUTHORIZED  FOR  THE  THREE-MONTH  PERIOD  ENDING  MARCH  31,   1961 


Area  and  Country 

Quotas 

Direct 

Consumption 

Limits 

Non- quota 

Purchase 

Allocations 

Authorized 

Total 
(l)+(3) 

( short 
(1) 

tons, 
(2) 

raw     value ) 
(3) 

(4) 

Domestic  beet  sugar 
Mainland  cane  sugar 
Hawaii 
Puerto  Rico 
Virgin  Islands 

5U4,-Ufc3 

167,531 

303,853 

317,716 

4,332 

No  limit 

No  limit 

8,554 

37,076 

0 

544,443 
167,531 
303,853 
317,716 
4,332 

Republic  of  the  Philippines 

Peru 

Dominican  Republic 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

245,000 

30,377 

27,789 

23,852 

4,368 

14,980 
2,724 
2,429 
4,411 
2,909 

122,683 

215,000 

222,723 

191,168 

16,000 

367,683 
245,377 
250,512 
215,020 
20,368 

Haiti 

Netherlands 
China  (Formosa) 
Panama 
Costa  Rica 

2,067 

1,037 

995 

995 

992 

1,750 

1,037 

995 

995 

992 

433 

1,463 

11,505 

1,505 

1,508 

2,500 
2,500 
12,500 
2,500 
2,500 

Canada                         158 
United  Kingdom                   129 
Belgium                         45 
British  West-Indies  &-Br±tiah  Guiana  21 
Hon  g  Kong                        1 

158 

129 

45 

21 

1 

1,266 

1,034 

361 

10,168 

8 

1,424 

1,163 

406 

10,189 

9 

El  Salvador 

Guatemala 

Brazil 

Ecuador 

Colombia 

2,000 

2,000 

11,474 

6,000 
6,000 

2,000 
2,000 
11,474 
6,000 
6,000 

Total 

1,675,701 

79,206 

824,299 

2,500,000 

LIQUID  SUGAR 

QUOTAS 

Dominican  Republic 
British  West  Indies 
Other  Foreign  Countries 

Wine  Gallons  72  Percent 
Total  Sugar  Content 

207,724 
75,000 

0 

Total 

282,724 
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calculate    to    be    one-quarter    of    the 
10,000,000  tons. 

Ten  million  tons,  to  put  it  mildly, 
is  quite  a  bit  of  sugar  and  we  hazard 
the  guess  that  we  continental  united 
staters  will  never  eat  it  in  1961.  For- 
tunately, however,  no  one  expects  us 
to. 

With  Cuba  out  of  the  picture,  our 
government  needs  considerable  lee- 
way in  authorizing  purchases  of  non- 
quota sugars  from  countries  not  in- 
cluded in  the  quota  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act.  The  ten  million  ton  con- 
sumption estimate  gives  this  leeway. 
Our  Old  Mule  has  been  very  tolerant 
of  the  whole  procedure  thus  far  and, 
taking  our  cue  from  this  stalwart 
sugar  toter,  we  will  be  likewise. 

Official  Release 

On  December  22,  1960  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Secretary  of  State,  au- 
thorized the  purchase  of  824,299 
short  tons,  raw  value  of  non-quota 
sugar  for  importation  during  the 
three  -  month  period  ending  next 
March  31. 

The  action,  together  with  the  quo- 
tas announced  Dec.  16th  will  per- 
mit the  marketing  and  importation 
of  2,500,000  tons  of  sugar  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1961. 

Of  the  824,299  tons  of  non-quota 
sugar  authorized  for  purchase,  im- 
portation of  222,723  tons  authorized 
for  purchase  from  the  Dominican 
Republic  is  conditioned  upon  the  pay- 
ment by  the  importer  to  the  United 
States  of  a  fee  of  2%  cents  per 
pound.  Under  current  circumstances 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  pro- 
vide that  the  quantity  of  non-quota 
sugar  authorized  for  purchase  from 
the  Dominican  Republic  be  purchased 
at  prices  which  are  lower  than  those 
generally  prevailing  for  sugar  for 
the  U.  S.  market. 

Quantities  of  non-quota  purchase 
sugar  authorized  for  purchase  by 
Sugar  Regulation  811  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1961  are  shown  in  the 
table  on  page  79. 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  MOLASSES   CO.,  OF 

LOUISIANA,   INC. 

400  N.  Gayoso  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE    HIBERNIA    NATIONAL    BANK 

New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 

1101   Carondelet  Bldg. 

New   Orleans,    La. 

LEBOURGEOIS    BROKERAGE   CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE   NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

NATIONAL   SUGAR  REFINING  CO. 
Carondelet  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,   INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO   STANDARD   OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box   1250  New  Orleans   10,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY   &   HARDWARE 
CO.,   INC. 

822   Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 
CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY   NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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WHAT  yMR  UAOOi  M£S  00  FOR  ¥00 

Does  it  make  any  difference  to  you  what  the  public  thinks  about  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry?   It  should,  and  we  think  it  does. 

Many  businesses  spend  huge  sums  of  money  on  public  relations  in  an 
effort  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  public.  The  League  does  not  spend  huge 
sums,  but  we  do  devote  quite  a  bit  of  effort  toward  making  friends  for  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry. 

Spokesmen  for  the  League  frequently  speak  before  civic  clubs,  on  radio, 
and  in  television.  The  General  Manager  writes  a  weekly  column  which 
is  carried  by  many  newspapers.  The  League  furnishes  information  on 
Louisiana  sugar  cane  for  use  in  newspaper  and  magazine  feature  stories. 

Recently  the  League  helped  form  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Educational 
Committee.  The  purposes  of  the  Committee  are  (1)  to  do  a  public  rela- 
tions job  for  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  and  (2)  to  disseminate  facts 
about  sugar.   You  will  hear  more  about  this  soon. 

The  League  cooperates  with  many  other  organized  groups,  such  as 
other  employer  organizations  and  chambers  of  commerce.  This  has  gained 
us  many  friends  and  valuable  support  in  attaining  our  objectives.  For 
example,  Constitutional  Amendment  32  probably  would  not  have  been 
approved  by  the  voters  in  the  November  8  election  if  we  had  not  had  the 
support  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  New  Orleans  Area.  That 
Amendment  assures  that  your  farm  machinery  will  not  be  taxed.  You 
have  thus  been  saved  an  amount  in  taxes  far  in  excess  of  your  League 
dues. 

Warren  Harang,  Jr., 
President 
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Clifford  LeBlanc,  White  Castle,  La. 
J.  Wilson   Lepine,  Thibodaux,  La. 


John  B.  Levert,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Earl  G.  Luke,  Franklin,  La. 

Richard  McCarthy,  Jr.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

E.  W.  McNeil,  Cinclare,  La. 

J.  J.  Munson,  Houma.  La. 

Charles  C.  Savoie,  Belle  Rose,  La. 

Clay  Terry,  Franklin,  La. 

Bronier  Thibaut,  Napoleonville,  La. 

James  H.  Thibaut,  Donaldsonville,  La. 

R.   J.   Thibodaux,    Houma,    La. 

Ivan  M.  Wilbert,  Plaquemine,   La. 

Horace  Wilkinson  III,  Port  Allen,  La. 

M.  V.  Yarbrough,  Youngsville,  La. 


HONORARY  MEMBERS 

L.  A.  Borne,  Raceland,  La.  Wallace  C.  Kemper,  New  Orleans,  La. 

David  W.  Pipes,  Jr.,  Houma,  La. 


We  stand  for  the  encouragement  of  Home 
Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dykers 


Pricing  "World"  Sugar 

On  January  3rd  1961  the  New 
Fork  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange 
>egan  trading  in  a  new  "world"  sug- 
ir  futures  contract  which  is  known 
is  contract  #8.  It  takes  the  place  of 
mother  "world"  sugar  futures  con- 
Tact  known  as  Contract  #4. 

Practically  no  one  in  Louisiana, 
except  possibly  some  adventurous 
30ul  hoping  to  make  a  fast  buck,  will 
jver  trade  in  Contract  #8;  this  we 
know.  We  believe,  however,  that  an 
explanation  of  why  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  have  a  new  "world"  sugar 
futures  contract  is  well  worth  know- 
ing and  we  print  the  following  news 
release  from  Selvage  &  Lee,  Inc.  of 
New  York  City  with  this  thought  in 
mind. 

"On  January  3  The  New  York 
Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange,  Inc. 
made  available  to  the  trade  the  new 
#8  world  sugar  futures  contract. 
Trading  volume  on  the  inaugural  day 
indicates  that  the  contract  will  be 
widely  accepted,  the  Exchange  said. 
Participation  in  the  new  trading  ve- 


hicle came  from  world  wide  sources, 
including  Great  Britain  and  the  con- 
tinent as  well  as  from  Far  Eastern, 
Latin  American  and  domestic  inter- 
ests. 

'By  its  actions  in  this  new  contract 
the  world  sugar  trade  has  demon- 
strated the  eagerness  with  which  it 
has  been  awaiting  a  hedging  and 
trading  vehicle  which  has  not  been 
available  to  it  since  actions  of  the 
Castro  government  in  Cuba  strangled 
activity  in  the  #4  contract/  Arthur 
L.  Ransohoff,  president  of  the  Ex- 
change stated.  The  #4  contract  is 
based  solely  on  Cuban  sugar.  'This 
new  contract,  based  on  sugars  from 
all  over  the  world,  is  the  first  truly 
world  wide  sugar  contract  available 
to  producers  and  consumers,'  Mr. 
Ransohoff  continued. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  new  #8 
contract  is  the  result  of  continuous 
study  by  a  committee  of  experts  of 
the  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Ex- 
change who  spent  the  better  part  of 
1960  seeking  to  solve  the  many  and 
(Continued  on  page  86) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Lauden 


Looking  Ahead 


Cane  growers  can  always  find 
something  to  do  every  month  of  the 
year.  January  and  February  are  no 
exceptions.  Fields  harvested  during 
the  latter  part  of  December  and  dur- 
ing early  January  have  been  badly 
cut  up  in  many  areas  of  the  belt. 
Drains  have  been  badly  damaged  and 
clogged  and  headlands  are  also  badly 
torn  up.  Although  it  will  take  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  work  during  the 
cultivating  season  to  completely  re- 
pair all  the  damage  done  by  the  wet 
weather  late  in  the  harvesting  peri- 
od, something  can  be  done  now  to 
aid  the  work  of  the  future.  Drains 
can  be  repaired  and  water  can  be  let 
out  of  fields  by  hand  labor  using 
shovels  if  necessary.  The  removal  of 
this  surface  water  will  allow  stubble 
fields  to  dry  up  more  rapidly  in  prep- 
aration for  important  work  to  come 
later.  Water  standing  in  the  middle 
of  rows  for  several  months  is  cer- 
tainly not  good  for  stubble  pieces. 
Growers  and  overseers  should  drive 
around  all  the  fields  to  see  where 
draining  is  required. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  will  per- 
mit, headland  and  roads  can  be 
dragged  and  reshaped.  This  makes 
the  farm  look  better,  dries  up  the 
roads  and  prevents  further  damage 
to  tools  and  equipment  moving  over 
these  roads. 

Growers  should  not  be  too  hasty 
about  destroying  all  the  stubble  cane 
planned  to  be  plowed  out  this  year. 
It  is  always  a  good  idea  to  keep  some 
of  the  best  stubble  cane  intended  to 
be  destroyed  until  late  in  the  season 
as  insurance.  More  often  than  not 
some  portion  of  the  plant  cane  fails 


to  make  a  good  stand,  and  much  too 
often,  for  some  unknown  reason,  a 
stubble  field  which  was  expected  to 
be  good  fails.  If  some  other  fairly 
good  stubble  cane  has  not  been  de- 
stroyed, it  can  be  kept  and  the  poor 
plant  or  stubble  can  be  plowed  out. 
,The  net  gain  is  a  profit  at  no  extra 
cost.  It  is  always  important  to  re- 
member that  good  stands  of  cane  are 
necessary  to  produce  really  good  cane 
yields.  Too  often  growers  get  impa- 
tient. Work  must  start.  Sometimes 
this  is  costly. 

Tractor  drivers  and  other  laboi 
can  be  used  for  many  jobs  on  the 
farm.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  repaii 
cane  harvesters  and  loaders.  Opera- 
tors will  now  remember  what  needs 
repair.  Next  fall  this  will  be  for- 
gotten and  the  harvest  will  starl 
with  tools  and  equipment  in  need  oi 
repair  if  the  job  is  delayed  too  long 
Repairs  now  will  save  time  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  harvest.  A 
little  paint  here  and  there  on  equip- 
ment will  pay  off.  Tractors  can  be 
repaired  now.  Wet  weather  hauling 
is  usually  damaging  to  all  equipmenl 
including  tractors.  Tools  damagec 
during  the  last  part  of  the  cultivat- 
ing season  last  year  can  be  made 
ready  for  use. 

Fuels,  oils,  and  grease  deteriorate 
tires.  Care  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent leaks  of  fuels  and  oils  on  rubbei 
during  the  lay-up  time.  This  wil 
save  money. 

Other     maintenance     around     the 

shops,  tool  sheds,  garages,  and  etc 

can  be  done.    This  is  a  good  time  te 

dig  fence  post  holes  or  to  drive  posts 

(Continued  on  page  86) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


Reaction  Of  An  "Industrial  User" 

The  December  15  issue  of  this  col- 
umn, which  referred  to  the  brief 
filed  by  the  Industrial  Sugar  Users 
Group  with  the  Special  Study  Group, 
set  up  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  make  recommendations  on 
sugar  legislation,  brought  forth  a 
nice  letter  from  the  spokesman  for 
the  Industrial  Sugar  Users  Group. 
Mr.  Joseph  M.  Creed,  prominent 
Washington  attorney  and  represen- 
tative of  American  Bakers  Associa- 
tion, under  date  of  January  4,  1961, 
wrote,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"Although  you  are  entitled  to  make 
such  editorial  comment  as  you  see 
fit,  I  think  in  all  honesty  and  fair- 
ness to  your  members,  that  when  you 
quote  what  purports  to  be  part  of 
our  statement,  you  should  quote  what 
it  says  rather  than  what  supports  the 
theme  of  your  editorial  comment. 

"In  your  publication,  you  quote 
our  brief  as  saying  "...  a  program 
of  no  quota  controls  whatsoever. 
While  this  may  appear  radical  at 
first  blush,  after  years  of  regimen- 
tation of  this  commodity,  the  free 
enterprise  system  of  import  control 
should  be  studied  closely.' 

"The  language  of  our  statement, 
which  apparently  was  available  to 
you,  since  you  use  quotations,  is 
'Although  sugar  legislation  during 
the  past  several  years  has  been 
geared  to  a  quota  system,  it  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  this  technique 
will  not  be  suited  to  conditions  of 
the  future.  We  believe  it  desirable' 
for  the  Committee  to  explore  other 
methods  of  resolving  the  sugar  ques- 


tion, including  a  program  of  no  quota 
controls  whatsoever.' 

'While  this  may  appear  radical 
at  first  blush,  after  years  of  regi- 
mentation of  this  commodity,  the 
amazing  resiliency  and  adaptability 
of  the  free  enterprise  system,  with 
its  effective  checks  and  balances, 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Certainly, 
if  a  program  predicated  on  this  prem- 
ise could  be  developed,  it  would  be 
preferable  to  the  tightly  controlled 
system  under  which  the  entire  sugar 
industry  has  been  compelled  to  oper- 
ate for  many  years.' 

"Aware  of  your  desire  for  accu- 
racy, I  am  sure  you  will  appreciate 
my  bringing  to  your  attention  this 
slip  of  your  pen." 


We  hope  this  keeps  the  record 
straight,  Joe.  Also  we  continue  to 
hope  for  better  understanding  of  our 
respective  problems,  and  more  cordial 
relations  between  the  domestic  sugar 
industry  and  its  best  customers,  THE 
INDUSTRIAL  SUGAR  USERS. 

"Sugar— Where  Are  We?" 

Sugar  Division  Director,  Lawrence 
Myers,  is  scheduled  to  address  the 
Sugar  Club  of  New  York  at  a  lunch- 
eon in  the  Downtown  Athletic  Club, 
Thursday,  January  19. 

Mr.  Myers'  subject  will  be  "Sugar 
— Where  Are  We?"  He  is  an  out- 
standing authority  on  both  interna- 
tional and  domestic  sugar  matters, 
and  coming  as  it  does  on  the  eve  of 
congressional  action  on  the  Sugar 
Bill,  his  speech  will  be  regarded  by 
the  trade  as  a  legislative  weather 
vane. 
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IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  84) 

There    is    always    a    farm    building 
around  that  needs  carpentry. 

Now  is  also  the  time  for  planning 
the  many  jobs  to  come  during  culti- 
vation. A  little  thinking  and  plan- 
ning now  can  save  money  and  time 
later.  Successful  companies  in  all 
type  businesses  make  budgets  and 
plans.  A  cane  grower  is  a  business 
man.  Growers  who  have  not  used 
Endrin  to  control  the  sugar  cane 
borer  should  check  with  the  County 
Agent  about  the  use  of  the  chemical 
and  make  plans  now  to  control  this 
pest  during  the  coming  year. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  83) 

complex  problems  necessary  to  pre- 
sent this  all-embracing  trading  ve- 
hicle. 

In  the  #8  contract,  delivery  is  pro- 
vided for  sugars  from  Australia, 
Brazil,  Dominican  Republic,  Federa- 
ation  of  West  Indies,  French  An- 
tilles, Haiti,  Mauritius,  Mexico,  Peru, 
Republic  of  Philippines,  Reunion  and 
Taiwan  (Formosa).  Delivery  of 
other  sugars,  or  the  withdrawal  of 
existing  sugars,  is  provided  for  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  Exchange,  in  order  to 
assure  that  the  contract  at  all  times 
represents  and  reflects  true  world 
value. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  contract 
the  sugar  is  loaded  FOB  and  stowed 
in  buyer's  vessel  or  seller  makes  de- 
livery in  port  warehouse. 

The  Trading  Unit  is  50  tons  of 
2,240  pounds  each,  with  fluctuations 
provided  of  1/100  cent  per  pound, 
amounting  to  $11.20  per  point  per 
contract,  as  in  the  #4  contract. 

'As  the  result  of  Cuba's  actions 
under  the  Castro  regime,  a  state  of 
chaos  presently  exists  in  the  world 
wide  sugar  trade  greater  than  any- 
thing remembered  by  veteran  sugar 
men,'  Mr.  Ransohoff  said.    'Where- 


as, historically,  Cuba  has  been  the 
Sugar  Bowl  of  the  World  and  its 
sugars  have  been  the  main  sugars 
relied  upon  to  supply  the  United 
States  market  as  well  as  being  the 
backbone  of  the  world  free  market, 
the  United  States  has  shut  out  Cuba's 
sugars  and  they  are  no  longer  con- 
sidered acceptable  sugars  in  much  of 
the  world  trade.  In  seizing  American 
and  Cuban  owned  sugar  mills  and 
sugar  stocks  without  just  and  proper 
compensation,  the  Cuban  regime  has 
succeeded  in  making  controversial 
the  title  to  the  ownership  of  Cuban 
sugars  in  the  World  trade  to  such  an 
extent  that  buyers  are  avoiding  them 
and  there  are  presently  law  suits 
here  and  abroad  to  establish  owner- 
ship. 

This  means  that  traditional  buy- 
ing and  selling  relationships  in  the 
world  trade  have  been  distorted  and 
sugars  are  moving  in  an  unnatural 
way  in  international  commerce. 

'Historically,  the  world  has  priced 
its  sugars  on  a  Cuban  basis.  With 
Cuba  no  longer  a  true  market,  the 
world  has  been  at  a  loss  for  an  ac- 
ceptable substitute  pricing  basis.  The 
new  #8  contract  provides  this  much- 
needed  facility  and  the  activity  in 
the  new  contract  appears  to  reflect 
the  utilization  by  the  world  trade  of 
this  much-needed  feature.'  " 

World  Sugar  Production 

World  production  of  centrifugal 
sugar  is  expected  to  set  a  new  record 
of  57,722,000  short  tons,  raw  value, 
according  to  the  latest  estimate  of 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  of 
the  U.S.D.A.  and,  for  the  record,  we 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  only 
about  6  million  tons  of  this  huge 
amount  of  sugar  will  be  traded  in  the 
so  called  "world"  market. 

We  think  that  at  this  time  it  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  "world" 
market  deals  in  left-over  sugar. 
Whether  it  is  called  number  4  or 
number  8  it  is  still  the  World  Resid- 
ual Market  and  in  our  opinion  should 
be  designated  as  such. 
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A.S.C.  To  Meet 

C.  S.  Slack,  Administrative  Offi- 
cer, has  announced  that  the  Louisiana 
state  conference  of  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Depart- 
nent  of  Agriculture,  which,  to  con- 
serve a  lot  of  paper,  ink,  type  setting, 
>tc,  not  to  mention  breath,  is  called 
:he  "ASC",  will  be  held  in  the  Jung 
Hotel  in  New  Orleans  on  February 
1st,  2nd  and  3rd. 

The  first  day  of  the  conference 
will  be  devoted  to  short  talks  by  lead- 
ers in  the  field  of  education,  agricul- 
:ure  and  those  having  responsibili- 
ties in  the  administration  of  ASC 
programs.  The  second  day  will  be 
levoted  to  work  by  committees  to 
study  individual  programs  with  the 
dew  of  recommending  improve- 
ments, and  the  last  day  of  the  con- 
ference will  be  devoted  to  committee 
reports  and  the  adoption  of  resolu- 
tions or  proposals  for  changes  in 
program  operations. 

W.  M.  Grayson,  Consultant 

W.  M.  Grayson,  our  good  friend, 
and  certainly  one  of  Louisiana's  out- 
standing supporters  during  his  many 
pears  of  Government  service  as 
the  Sugar  Marketing  Specialist  with 
the  Louisiana  State  Office  of  the 
A.S.C.,  has  terminated  his  Govern- 
ment work  and  is  now  a  private  con- 
sultant on  matters  pertaining  to  sug- 
ar. 


Mr.  Grayson's  headquarters  are  in 
Baton  Rouge  at  4116  Claycut  Road. 
If  you  feel  the  need  of  advice  from 
an  expert  on  Sugar  Act  matters, 
grower-processor  relations,  sugar 
manufacturing,  or  some  special  sur- 
vey or  report,  get  in  touch  with  Wil- 
mer  Grayson.  His  years  of  experi- 
ence will  serve  you  in  good  stead. 

o 

WEEKLY  AVERAGE  PRICES 
The  weekly  average  prices  issued 
by  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 
since  the  start  of  the  1960-61  Louisi- 
ana Pricing  Period  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: 

Week  Ending  October  13,  1960 

Raws  6.46,  Blackstrap  12.00 

Week  Ending  October  20,  1960 

Raws  6.53,  Blackstrap  12.00 

Week  Ending  October  27,  1960 

Raws  6.55,  Blackstrap  12.00 

Week  Ending  November  3,  1960 

Raws  6.55,  Blackstrap  12.00 
Week  Ending  November  10,  1960 

Raws  6.55,  Blackstrap  12.375 
Week  Ending  November  17,  1960 

Raws  6.55,  Blackstrap  12.625 
Week  Ending  November  24,  1960 

Raws  6.485,  Blackstrap  12.69 
Week  Ending  December  1,  1960 

Raws  6.50,  Blackstrap  12.90 
Week  Ending  December  8,  1960 

Raws  6.47,  Blackstrap  13.00 

Week  Ending  December  15,  1960 

Raws  6.45,  Blackstrap  13.00 


I  IVl— J     OF   QUALITY 

MR.  FARMER: 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLAN  FOR 

YOUR  SPRING  NEEDS 

LAND  LEVELERS  — STUBBLE  SHAVERS 

DRAIN  CLEANERS—  PITRE  HOES 


J.  &.   L.   ENGINEERING  CO.,   INC. 


Jeanerette,  Louisiana 
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Week  Ending  December  22,  1960 

Raws  6.42,  Blackstrap  13.00 
Week  Ending  December  29,  1960 

Raws  6.45,  Blackstrap  12.94 
Week  Ending  January  5,  1960 

Raws  6.45,  Blackstrap  13.00 
Week  Ending  January  12,  1961 

Raws  6.45,  Blackstrap  13.22 

Average  thru  January  12,  1961 
Raws  6.4903,  Blackstrap  12.6250 


ENGINEER  WANTED 
Engineer  wanted  for  a  Targe  sugar  mill 
in  the  western  section  of  the  Louisiana 
Sugar  Belt. 

Reply  to  Box  3,  The  Sugar  Bulletin 


WANTED   TO  PURCHASE 

Standard  Gauge  Switch  Engine 
12-20  Tons  —  Gas  or  Diesel 

R.  K.  Morrill 

513  International  Trade  Mart 

New  Orleans  12,  La. 

TW  9-9976  JA  5-8557 


THE   BARTLETT  TANNIN 

PRODUCTS   COMPANY 

Walter  M.   Bartlett 

LIQUID   CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460  South  Peters  St. 

New  Orleans  13,  La. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCK,  Inc. 


839  Union  St. 


New  Orleans,   La. 


Telephone   JA    2-1225 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 

LOUISIANA,   INC. 

400  N.  Gayoso  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE    HIBERNIA    NATIONAL    BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 

1101   Carondelet  Bldg. 

New   Orleans,    La. 

LEBOURGEOIS   BROKERAGE   CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE   NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

NATIONAL  SUGAR  REFINING  CO. 
Carondelet  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,   INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box   1250  New  Orleans   10,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY   &   HARDWARE 
CO.,   INC. 

822   Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 
CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY   NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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Chemistry   Library, 
Louisiana  State  University, 
liftw^sity.     .Station 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dykers 


Sugar  Pricing  Period  Ends 

The  sixteen  week  pricing  period 
for  the  1960  crop  of  Louisiana  raw 
sugar  ended  on  January  26,  1961  and 
the  Raw  Sugar  Quotation  Committee 
of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange  an- 
nounced on  that  day  that  the  season's 
average  price  of  raw  sugar,  delivered 
New  Orleans,  was  6.4828.  This  is  the 
highest  price  the  Louisiana  producers 
have  received  for  raw  sugar  since  the 
1923-24  season  when  the  price  was 
7.09  cents  a  pound. 

During  the  first  World  War,  the 
average  for  the  1918-19  season  was 
7.28  cents  and  the  average  for  the 
1919-20  season  was  14  cents  a  pound. 

The  1919-20  period  was  the  fabu- 
lous era  of  the  "Dance  of  The  Mil- 
lions" when  Cuban  and  other  pro- 
ducers were  literally  rolling  in 
wealth.  The  average  price  of  raw 
sugar  delivered  New  York  for  the 
month  of  May  1920  was  20.58  cents 
a  pound.  Unfortunately,  Louisiana 
produced  only  121,000  tons  of  sugar 
from  the  1919-20  crop  and,  despite 
the  high  price,  very  few  Louisiana 
sugar  growers  were  able  to  join  in 
the  dancing. 

The  party  was  over,  anyway,  by 
December  1920  when  the  average 
price  of  raws  in  New  York  was  a 
mere  4.15  cents  a  pound  and  one 
year  later,  December  1921,  Cuban 
raws  averaged  just  2.01  cents  a 
pound  delivered  New  York  including 
insurance  and  freight.  Instead  of 
being  almost  worth  "its  weight  in 
gold"  sugar  had  nose  dived  in  one 
year  to  a  point  where  it  was  hardly 
worth  its  weight  in  river  sand. 

The  lowest  season's  average  price 


for  Louisiana  raws  was  the  2.8194 
cents  a  pound  received  for  the  1938- 
39  crop.  The  season's  average  price 
last  year  was  6.1819  cents  a  pound. 

Based  on  the  1960-61  price  of 
6.4828  cents  a  pound  for  raw  sugar 
issued  by  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Ex- 
change, the  price  for  a  standard  ton 
of  cane  in  Zone  A  is  6.904,  Zone  B 
6.872,  and  Zone  C  6.840.  Comparable 
prices  last  year  were  6.585  for  Zone 
A,  6.553  for  Zone  B,  and  6.521  for 
Zone  C. 

Zone  "A"  includes  mills  not  in 
zones  B  and  C. 

Zone  "B"  includes  all  mills  located 
north  of  Bayou  Goula  between  the 
Atchafalaya  and  Mississippi  Rivers 
and  southweast  of  New  Iberia  west 
of  the  Atchafalaya  River. 

Zone  "C"  includes  all  mills  located 
north  and  west  of  New  Iberia,  west 
of  the  Atchafalaya  River. 

The  pricing  period  for  blackstrap 
molasses  will  not  end  until  April  27th 
and,  therefore,  has  thirteen  weeks  to 
go.  The  average  through  January 
26th  was  12.7156  cents  per  gallon. 
The  average  at  this  time  last  year 
was  9.610  cents  per  gallon. 

Nutria  Itch 

Warran  Harang,  Jr.,  Clay  Terry 
and  Gilbert  Durbin  came  back  from  a 
hearing  in  Beaumont,  Texas,  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  with  still  another  black 
mark  against  that  ugly  actor,  the 
nutria.  They  say  folks  at  the  meeting 
proved  conclusively  that  some  hu- 
mans break  out  with  an  itch  if  they 
walk  in  fields  or  marshes  where  the 
(Continued  on  page  103) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


Florida  Industry  and  Research  Tour 


Three  weeks  ago  sixty  Louisiana 
cane  growers  and  processors  visited 
the  Florida  Sugar  Industry  and  the 
U.  S.  D.  A.  Canal  Point,  Florida  Cane 
Breeding  Station.  Upon  their  return 
many  wrote  in  comments  and  sug- 
gestions. Below  are  comments  and 
suggestions  received  before  press 
time  from  many  who  were  on  the 
tour. 

From  Mr.  Everette  A.  Landry, 
Supreme,  "It  was  the  first  time  I  had 
seen  cane  harvested  without  the  use 
of  slings  in  wagons  or  without  the 
use  of  a  derrick.  More  farmers  from 
our  area  should  take  the  tour." 

From  Mr.  Levis  Dartez,  New 
Iberia,  "The  trip  was  perfect.  It 
would  have  been  nice  to  have  made 
one  stop  in  the  citrus  area." 

From  Mr.  Alex  Thibodeaux,  Erath, 
"The  trip  was  very  nice.  I'm  glad  I 
was  able  to  go  with  such  a  fine  group 
and  I  hope  it's  not  the  last." 

From  Mr.  P.  L.  Billeaud,  Brous- 
sard,  "The  cane  loading  system  de- 
veloped at  United  States  Sugar  Cor- 
poration is  certainly  a  slick  oper- 
ation. The  trip  was  certainly  worth- 
while." 

From  Mr.  Louto  Braquet,  Jr.,  "The 
trip  was  greatly  appreciated.  The 
factory  and  field  trips  were  tremend- 
ously interesting.  The  trip  lacked 
one  stop  that  would  have  been  inter- 
esting. Many  in  the  group  would 
have  enjoyed  a  stop  in  the  citrus 
groves." 

From  Mr.  Antoine  Judice,  New 
Iberia,  "I  appreciated  the  trip  very 
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much  and  especially  Mr.  Malcolm 
Duhe,  who  did  a  good  job  as  Chair- 
man of  our  bus.  Perhaps  Miami  could 
be  included  on  the  next  tour." 

From  Mr.  Louis  P.  Judice,  New 
Iberia,  "The  tour  was  well  planned. 
The  sights  were  very  interesting  and 
the  tour  through  the  fields  and  mills 
was  very  educational.  I  hope  the  tour 
will  be  conducted  again  in  future 
years  and  that  more  farmers  can  take 
the  trip.  I  think  it  is  a  very  good 
way  for  sugar  cane  farmers  to  get 
together  to  discuss  mutual  problems. 

From  Mr.  Whitney  Viator,  New 
Iberia,  "I  enjoyed  the  tour  through 
the  fields  very  much  and  I  also  liked 
the  method  used  for  feeding  the 
mill." 

From  Mr.  Rudolph  Thibodeaux 
and  Mr.  Lynn  V.  Arceneaux,  both  of 
Supreme,  "I  enjoyed  every  bit  of  the 
trip  in  such  wonderful  company.  The 
hospitality  of  United  States  Sugar 
Corporation  is  something  to  remem- 
ber. The  visit  at  Canal  Point  was  an 
ambition  realized." 

From  Mr.  Charles  Billeaud,  Brous- 
sard,  "Frankly,  the  field  operation 
amazed  me;  especially  considering 
the  yield  on  six  or  seven  year  cane, 
but  of  course  the  contributing  factors 
in  the  premises  are  now  well  known. 
I  do  believe,  though,  that  in  spite  of 
such  factors,  we  in  Louisiana  can 
profit  by  certain  of  their  successful 
field  practices  by  at  least  putting 
them  to  test.  As  to  factory  oper- 
ations, I  do  believe  that  in  Louisiana, 
generally,  we  compare  with  their 
operations,  though  if  allowed  more 
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FEN  AC- A  NEW  PRE -EMERGENCE  WEED  KILLER 

FOR  TRIAL  THIS  YEAR 

(Use  Only  on  Cane  to  be  Used  for  Seed) 

A  SPECIAL 

By  Lloyd  L.  Lauden 


Fenac,  a  new  pre-emergence  weed 
killer  has  shown  considerable  prom- 
ise in  grass  control  experiments,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  E.  R.  Stamper,  L.S.U. 
weed  control  expert,  Mr.  Stamper  re- 
ports that  Fenac  at  2  and  3  pounds 
per  acre  on  the  drill  (1/3  row  area) 
gave  good  control  of  Johnson  grass 
seedlings,  annual  grasses  and  broad- 
leaf  weeds   for   several   months.     It 
should  be  made  clear  that  this  chemi- 
cal is  a  pre-emergence  weed  killer. 
CAUTION:    Avoid  spray  drift! 
Tests  have  shown  that  very  small 
amounts    of    FENAC    can    injure 
many  broadleaved  plants  such  as 
tobacco,   tomatoes,    soybeans,    cot- 
ton, most  vegetables,  ornamentals, 
etc.   (Coarse  sprays  are  less  likely 
to  drift.)    Do  not  use  same  sprayer 
for  other  purposes.    Do  not  store 
near  fertilizers,  seeds,  insecticides 
or  fungicides  or  use  in  a  green- 
house.   Avoid   contact  with   skin, 
eyes  or  clothing.    Do  not  take  in- 
ternally.   Do  not  contaminate  wa- 
ter used  for  irrigation  or  domestic 
purposes. 

NOTE :   It  is  important  to  point 
out  that  Fernac  has  been  approved 


by  the  Pest  Control  Division  of  the 
U.  S.  D.  A.  for  use  only  on  cane  to 
be  used  for  seed  purposes,  and  un- 
der no  circumstances  should  this 
chemical  be  used  on  cane  to  be 
milled  this  year. 

In  order  that  Fenac  can  be  gen- 
erally tried  around  the  sugar  belt 
this  year,  Amchem,  the  developers  of 
the  chemical,  will  have  10,000  pounds 
available  for  sale  to  interested  grow- 
ers this  year.  According  to  a  com- 
pany representative  Fenac  will  be  in 
their  Standard  Warehouse  Co.,  Inc., 
100  Poydras  St.,  New  Orleans;  La., 
Phone  JAckson  5-2336  or  JAckson 
5-2337  by  February  15,  1961. 

Mr.  Stamper  is  now  meeting  with 
County  Agents  and  cane  growers 
throughout  the  belt,  explaining  the 
proper  use  of  this  chemical  as  well 
as  showing  pictures  taken  of  the  ef- 
fect of  this  chemical  on  grass  and 
weeds  during  the  period  of  testing. 

It  is  hoped  that  Fenac  will  continue 
to  show  promise  as  a  good  weed  killer 
in  the  tests  and  that  by  next  year  a 
U.  S.  D.  A.  label  will  be  available  for 
cane  to  be  processed. 


time  to  observe  minute  details,  pos- 
sibly there  too  would  be  something  to 
be  copied.  However,  the  high  light 
of  the  trip  in  my  opinion  was  the 
Station  at  Canal  Point.  Here  I  saw 
really  dedicated  men  doing  a  most 
tedious  and  delicate  job  of  always 
developing  new  and  better  varieties 
of  cane  most  suitable  to  our  local 
conditions.  When  you  think  that 
without  such  a  Station  and  such  men 
so  dedicated,  to  give  us  from  time  to 
time  needed  varieties,  our  industry 
certainly  could  not  exist.  Thus  I  did 
appreciate  Canal  Point  most  of  all." 


From  Mr.  Emile  Bourg,  Broussard, 
"It  was  indeed  a  pleasant  trip.  I 
especially  enjoyed  seeing  the  Canal 
Point  Cane  Breeding  Station.  I 
would  advise  all  cane  growers  to  see 
and  hear  the  scientists  of  the  Station. 
I  was  also  impressed  with  the  Clewis- 
ton  factory  and  the  way  United 
States  Sugar  Corporation  load  cane." 

From  Mr.  Clarfa  Boudreaux  and 
Mr.  James  Lanclos,  both  of  Center- 
ville,  "The  trip  was  very  interesting. 
I  would  like  to  suggest  tours  of  the 
future  visit  a  few  citrus  growers  to 
(Continued  on  page  99) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


The  Inaugural  Hang-Over 

The  matter  of  installing  a  brand- 
new  Chief  Executive  and  a  Cabinet 
has  been  accomplished  with  more 
pomp  and  confusion  than  usual.  The 
inauguration  of  our  35th  President 
was  unique  in  at  least  two  aspects: 
it  was  (1)  the  most  expensive,  and 
(2)  the  coldest.  The  Democrats  are 
blamed  for  the  high  cost,  and  the  Re- 
publicans for  the  weather.  The  de- 
mand for  anti-freeze  in  the  Nation's 
Capitol,  also  set  an  all-time  record — 
in  filling  stations  and  in  cocktail 
bars.  The  hang-over  still  lingers  on, 
and  practically  no  business  has  been 
transacted  on  Capitol  Hill  since  Fri- 
day, January  20,  1961. 

Committee  Without  Members 

The  rash  to  introduce  sugar  bills 
has  reached  epidemic  proportions. 
Almost  everyday  a  half-dozen  or 
more  are  dropped  into  the  legislative 
hopper.  These  masterpieces  of  legal 
draftsmanship  would  extend  the  pres- 
ent sugar  act  for  from  nin§  months 
to  four  years,  depending  upon  the 
mood  of  the  sponsor,  and  increase  the 
quota  of  the  continental  beet  area 
from  its  present  base  of  1,800,000 
tons  in  various  amounts  up  to  3,000,- 
000  tons.  The  majority  of  these 
sugar  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  where, 
because  of  the  tax  provision  in  the 
Sugar  Act,  sugar  legislation  must 
originate,  and  have  been  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  But, 
Believe  It  Or  Not,  that  is  a  committee 
without  members.  At  the  beginning 
of  each  new  Congress  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  as- 


signs members  to  the  other  House 
committees.  The  Congress  convened 
January  3,  but  no  members  have  yet 
been  assigned  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

Good  Advice 

Lawrence  Myers,  Sugar  Division 
Director,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, addressed  the  Sugar  Club  of 
New  York  on  Thursday,  January  19, 
on  the  very  timely  subject,  "Sugar — 
Where  Are  We?"  Mr.  Myers  very 
ably  pointed  out  to  a  host  of  sugar 
experts  gathered  in  the  Downtown 
Athletic  Club,  the  danger  of  uncon- 
trolled world  sugar  output.  Accord- 
ing to  Myers,  Communistic  control 
of  approximately  one-third  of  the 
world's  sugar  production,  threatens 
another  potential  overproduction 
spiral. 

Mr.  Myers  also  was  scheduled  to 
deliver  an  address  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  California  Beet  Grow- 
ers Association  in  San  Francisco, 
Friday,  January  20 — but  because  of 
bad  weather  conditions  (Republicans 
still  controlled  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bu- 
reau) airlines  cancelled  flights  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco,  and  he 
was  unable  to  make  the  trip.  His  ex- 
cellent speech,  "I960  —  A  Dramatic 
Year  In  Sugar,"  was  read  by  Gordon 
Lyons,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
California  Beet  Growers'  Associa- 
tion. 

The  concluding  paragraph  in  Mr. 
Myers  speech  sums  up  the  problems 
facing  not  only  the  Beet  Sugar  area, 
but  also  those  of  the  entire  domestic 
industry  in  regard  to  legislation.  "In 
(Continued  on  page  99) 
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SUGAR -WHERE  ARE  WE? 

An  address  by  Lawrence  Myers,  Director,  Sugar  Division,  Commodity 

Stabilization  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  before  the 

Sugar  Club  of  New  York,  Thursday,  January  19,  1961 


Mr.  President,  Members  and  Guests 
of  the  Sugar  Club  of  New  York : 

It  is  good  to  be  back  with  you  to 
discuss  the  sugar  situation.  I  hope, 
however,  you  will  permit  me  to 
change  my  style  for  once  and  start 
by  saying  something  nice. 

I  should  miss  much  that  is  funda- 
mental and  I  should  fail  as  a  govern- 
ment representative  if  I  were  to  omit 
reference  to  the  ingenuity  and  cour- 
age that  you  members  of  the  sugar 
trade  have  demonstrated  during  the 
past  six  months.  Such  calm  accom- 
plishment during  a  period  of  such 
turbulence  and  uncertainty  is  most 
commendable.  When  the  government 
was  slow  in  deciding  on  foreign  quo- 
tas and  reallocations  you  carried  on. 
sYou  took  the  risks  of  loading  sugar 
son  ships  half  way  around  the  world 
I  and  heading  it  toward  our  refineries 
before  the  government  regulations 
were  issued  authorizing  you  to  im- 
port it.  Thanks  to  such  actions  by 
you  most  of  our  sugar  consumers  did 
not  even  know  that  they  were  pass- 
ing through  a  major  transitional 
period  in  this  country's  sugar  his- 
tory. 

When  Cuban  deliveries  under  fu- 
tures contracts  became  undependable 
you  straightaway  developed  a  new 
futures  contract  that  permits  deliv- 
ery in  many  places  around  the  world. 
Surely  satisfactory  delivery  can  be 
accomplished  at  some  of  the  locations 
permitted  under  the  present  No.  8 
contract.  I  wish  you  every  success 
with  it. 

For  many  years  this  country  has 
followed  a  policy  of  helping  to 
achieve  a  sound  and  improved  world 
sugar  economy.  You  will  recall  that 
the  late  Mr.  Chadbourne  was  an 
American.  The  United  States  Gov,- 
ernment  helped  negotiate  the  Inter- 
national Sugar  Agreement  of  1937 
and  become  a  signatory  to  that 
Agreement.    In   1950   when   serious 
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negotiations  got  under  way  for  a 
post-war  International  Sugar  Agree- 
ment our  Government  with  the  sup- 
port of  our  domestic  sugar  industry 
took  a  leading  part  in  negotiating 
and  drafting  an  agreement  tailored  to 
post-war  conditions.  In  large  part  our 
efforts  in  those  negotiations  were 
directed  toward  bringing  about  a 
freer  and  larger  international  sugar 
economy.  Many  of  you  will  recall  the 
efforts  of  our  country  to  get  all  ma- 
jor consuming  countries  to  reserve  a 
portion  of  their  markets  for  imports 
from  the  natural  exporting  countries. 

Our  Government  followed  a  similar 
policy  on  the  home  front.  Our  do- 
mestic sugar  legislation  provides  that 
nearly  one-half  of  the  growing  re- 
quirements of  the  domestic  market 
must  be  supplied  from  foreign 
sources. 

Cuba  was  the  largest  direct  bene- 
ficiary of  these  programs  to  expand 
domestic  and  world  markets.  It  sup- 
plied roughly  one-third  of  our  total 
domestic  requirements  and  close  to 
40  percent  of  the  free  world  market 
requirements.  However,  this  coun- 
try's absorption  of  huge  quantities 
of  Cuban  sugar  removed  such  sup- 
plies from  the  world  market  and 
therefore  benefitted  sugar  exporters 
throughout  the  world. 

Under  the  International  Sugar 
Agreement  a  forum  has  been  estab- 
lished for  the  study  and  discussion  of 
world  sugar  supplies  and  require- 
ments and  a  procedure  has  been  es- 
tablished for  adjusting  exports  to 
import  requirements.  All  this  has 
been  done  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
world  exporters  and  to  avoid,  if  pos- 
sible, a  repetition  of  the  disasters  of 
the  past. 

If  world  conditions  were  normal, 
thinking  persons  now  would  have  to 
"STOP,  LOOK  AND  LISTEN".  Dur- 
( Continued  on  next  page) 
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ing  the  past  five  years  world  sugar 
production  has  expanded  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  close  to  3  million  tons  or 
6  percent.  This  is  around  three  times 
the  rate  at  which  world  population 
has  expanded.  Fortunately  living 
standards  have  also  risen  and  in- 
creases in  per  capita  sugar  consump- 
tion have  enabled  the  world  to  absorb 
most  of  the  increases  in  production. 

However,  let  us  not  beguile  our- 
selves. Recent  increases  in  world 
production  have  not  been  entirely  in 
response  to  the  demands  of  the  world 
free  market.  A  large  part  of  this  in- 
creasing production  has  been  for  pro- 
tected markets.  Again  and  again  we 
hear  the  old  familiar  cries  of  "na- 
tional self  sufficiency"  or  "national 
self  suff icienly  with  a  safety  margin" 
or  "national  self  sufficiency  with  a 
surplus  for  foreign  exchange".  In 
the  past  these  objectives  have  helped 
to  bring  about  overproduction,  low 
prices  and  even  economic  disaster. 

In  normal  times  it  would  have  been 
the  responsibility  of  the  sugar  com- 
munity of  the  world  to  warn  pro- 
ducers about  the  dangers  of  over- 
production. In  normal  times  the  In- 
ternational Sugar  Council  presum- 
ably would  have  been  called  upon  to 
take  international  note  of  these  de- 
velopments. 

These  are  not  normal  times.  One- 
third  of  the  world's  production  of 
subar  is  now  under  Communist  con- 
trol. The  Communist  takeover  in 
Cuba  added  to  Communism's  earlier 
subjugation  of  the  beet  exporting 
countries  of  eastern  Europe  poses  a 
number  of  threatening  problems  to 
sugar  producers,  consumers  and  mar- 
kets throughout  the  world.  Huge 
quantities  of  sugar  have  been  sold  by 
Cuba  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red 
China  at  fictional  prices  under  barter 
agreements.  Only  the  bear  and  the 
red  dragon  know  how  much  of  this 
sugar  is  destined  to  reappear  in  the 
world  markets  or,  alternatively,  to 
what  extent  this  Cuban  sugar  will 
force  satellite  sugar  onto  the  world 
market. 


not  weary  you  with  further  words 
about  Cuba  but  the  producer  of  over 
10  percent  of  the  world's  production 
cannot  be  disregarded. 

At  one  moment  a  Cuban  official 
will  announce  that  Cuba  will  produce 
to  the  limit  and  drive  world  prices 
down  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  com- 
petitors out  of  production.  At  an- 
other moment  a  Cuban  official  will 
announce  that  substantially  all  of 
their  output  will  be  consumed  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China.  They 
glibly  announce  the  prices  other  con- 
sumers will  be  required  to  pay.  Yet 
these  capricious,  irresponsible  and 
conflicting  threats  and  claims  cannot 
be  passed  off  as  a  ridiculous  joke. 
Statesmen  in  sugar  producing  coun- 
tries cannot  take  lightly  threats  of 
economic  warfare  by  the  country 
that  has  been  the  world's  largest 
sugar  producer  and  exporter.  Simi- 
larly statesmen  in  importing  coun- 
tries must  be  prepared  to  protect  the 
interests  of  their  own  consumers. 
World  supplies  are  threatened  not 
merely  by  the  possibility  that  Cuba's 
output  will  be  consumed  in  Commu- 
nist countries  but  even  more  by  the 
danger  that  managerial  incompetence 
and  ineptitude  will  cut  Cuban  pro- 
duction. 

If  world  production  seems  to  be 
rising  at  too  fast  a  rate,  therefore, 
we  must  view  it  in  terms  of  today's 
dangers.  It  well  may  be  that  the 
sugar  world  is  headed  toward  a  rocky 
shore  but  even  a  rocky  shore  is  wel- 
come to  a  man  in  a  sinking  boat.  In 
plain  English,  would  we  have  the 
moral  right  today  to  urge  sugar  im- 
porting and  exporting  nations  to  re- 
frain from  undertaking  programs  of 
national  self  sufficiency  or  other 
programs  designed  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  their-  own  producers  and 
consumers?  If  we  should  climb  to 
the  house  tops  and  shout  warnings 
about  impending  surpluses,  could  we 
expect  to  be  heard  while  these  Cuban 
threats  continue?  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  would  we  listen  to  such  warn 
ings  ourselves? 


If  it  were  not  so  serious  I  should         Inevitably,  I  believe,  the  develop 
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ments  in  Cuba  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world  will  encourage  programs  of 
national  self  sufficiency.  They  will 
also  encourage  other  exporters  to 
produce  for  the  markets  Cuba  has 
vacated  or  threatens  to  vacate.  Al- 
ready similar  responses  are  being 
proposed  in  this  country. 

Both  on  the  world  front  and  on 
the  domestic  front  sugar  production 
is  on  the  increase.  Barring  bad  crops 
it  is  probable  that  the  expansion  will 
continue  during  the  period  of  inter- 
national uncertainty  in  sugar. 

On  December  16  President  Eisen- 
hower established  a  ^ero  quota  for 
imports  of  Cuban  sugar  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1961  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  established  basic  quo- 
tas for  the  various  other  countries 
and  producing  areas.  On  December 
22  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  reallocated  to  other  countries 
the  quota  withheld  from  Cuba.  Ap- 
parently all  of  the  major  aspects  of 
these  actions  had  been  anticipated. 
Certainly  the  action  with  respect  to 
Cuba  had  been  anticipated.  Even  the 
Cuban  Delegate  to  the  meeting  of  the 
International  Sugar  Council  at  Mexi- 
co City  in  late  November  stated  that 
the  United  States  would  take  no 
Cuban  sugar  in  1961. 

All  of  the  determinations  of  basic 
quotas  and  all  of  the  major  deter- 
minations for  reallocations  of  the 
Cuban  quota  were  in  accordance  with 
the  formulas  laid  down  under  the 
Sugar  Act.  The  only  point  at  which 
judgment  entered  was  in  the  reallo- 
cation of  a  total  of  47,474  tons  that 
Peru  and  Nicaragua  appeared  unable 
to  supply  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1961.  This  small  quantity  was  divid- 
ed among  as  many  foreign  suppliers 
as  seemed  feasible.  That  was  the 
limit  of  the  area  of  discretion  in  this 
quarter's  sugar  quotas. 

The  fact  that  the  law  is  so  specific 
with  respect  to  quotas  and  realloca- 
tions enabled  the  trade  to  have  ap- 
proximate knowledge  as  to  basic  quo- 
tas, except  that  for  Cuba,  prior  to 
December  16.    It  gave  the  trade  all 


but  precise  knowledge  as  to  final  quo- 
tas as  soon  as  the  President  made 
his .  determination  concerning  Cuba. 
Undoubtedly,  this  knowledge  encour- 
aged the  sugar  trade  to  take  the  fi- 
nancial risks  involved  in  putting 
sugar  on  the  high  seas  before  our 
quotas  were  actually  established. 
Such  actions  prevented  a  hiatus  in 
arrivals. 

The  immediate  task  confronting 
the  government  and  all  branches  of 
our  domestic  sugar  producing,  pro- 
cessing and  consuming  industries  is 
to  obtain  an  immediate  extension  of 
the  Sugar  Act.  Clearly  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  the  Congress  between 
now  and  March  31  to  consider  all  of 
the  problems  involved  in  the  long- 
time extension  or  major  overhauling 
of  the  sugar  program.  Therefore  it 
will  be  necessary  for  Congress  to  en- 
act some  sort  of  short-time  extension. 

In  a  press  release  issued  December 
16  the  President  stated.that  he  would 
again  ask  Congress  to  relieve  the 
Executive  agencies  from  th£  require- 
ment providing  for  the  purchase  of 
Dominican  sugar  reallocated  from 
Cuba.  A  bill  to  this  effect  has  been 
transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Several  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives providing  for  a  simple  9-month 
extension  of  the  legislation.  These 
bills  would  omit  the  amendment  con- 
cerning Dominican  sugar  requested 
by  the  President.  This  is  exactly  the 
issue  that  twice  divided  Congress  last 
summer.  The  issues  involved  are  com- 
pletely outside  my  purview.  From 
the  standpoint  of  sugar  supplies, 
however,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
issues  can  be  decided  promptly. 
Great  danger  is  involved  in  delaying 
too  long  the  extension  of  the  Sugar 
Act.  It  requires  anywhere  from  sev- 
eral days  to  several  weeks  of  sailing 
time  for  sugar  to  reach  our  ports 
from  points  of  origin.  It  requires 
additional  days  for  loading.  Fre- 
quently it  requires  additional  weeks 
to  secure  ships.  A  delay  until  March 
31  in  amending  the  Sugar  Act,  there- 
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fore,  could  have  serious  consequences. 

After  Congress  has  passed  a  short- 
time  extension  of  the  sugar  legisla- 
tion it  will  probably  address  itself 
to  the  longer-time  problems.  It  may 
be  worth  while  therefore  to  examine 
the  setting  in  which  legislative  pro- 
posals will  be  developed  and  con- 
sidered. 

The  first  and  most  important  fact 
to  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  the  sugar 
program  has  operated  successfully. 
In  fact  the  domestic  sugar  program 
has  been  characterized  as  the  most 
satisfactory  of  all  of  our  agricultural 
programs.  There  will  be  a  strong 
tendency,  therefore,  to  continue  the 
program  in  substantially  its  present 
form.  Nevertheless,  this  should  not 
blind  the  industry  to  the  need  for  re- 
examining the  sugar  program.  Some 
strong  economic  pressures  have  de- 
veloped under  the  program.  It  would 
be  a  sorry  mistake  for  the  industry 
to  urge  Congress  merely  to  sweep 
these  under  the  rug.  If  such  an  at- 
tempt should  be  made  I  dare  say  we 
may  discover  some  of  the  problems 
can  bite. 

Some  help  to  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  of  the  government 
and  to  the  industry  itself  may  come 
from  the  study  of  the  sugar  program 
now  being  made  by  a  group  of  econo- 
mists in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Government,  however,  should 
not  be  asked  to  settle  all  of  the  prob- 
lems and  disputes  arising  from  pres- 
sures within  the  industry.  Rather,  I 
suggest  that  the  industry  adopt  a  do- 
it-yourself  program.  You  know  your 
own  problems,  the  stresses  and 
strains  that  exist,  the  compromises 
that  must  be  made  if  a  program  for 
your  industry  is  to  be  written  into 
legislation  or  administered  success- 
fully. 

The  alternative  to  settling  prob- 
lems within  the  industry  is  rather 
foreboding.  Surely  we  would  not 
wish  to  see  an  intensification,  or  even 
a  repetition,  of  the  fight  among  the 
various  domestic  and  foreign  produc- 
ing areas  that  occurred  in  1955.  Even 
stronger  pressures  exist  now  than 


did  then.  Probably  the  strongest  of 
all  issues  is  between  new  and  old  pro- 
ducers or  perhaps  more  accurately 
between  producers  who  want  to  get 
into  production  and  those  who  are 
already  in  production.  Naturally  you 
in  the  northeast  are  interested  in  the 
balance  that  will  be  struck  between 
supplies  from  offshore  areas  for  re- 
fining on  the  east  coast  and  those 
from  western  beet  and  cane  sources. 
In  the  end  sound  economic  solutions 
must  be  found.  The  industry  should 
assume  the  major  responsibilities  for 
developing  these  solutions. 

Certainly  there  will  be  a  reexami- 
nation of  our  sources  of  sugar  sup- 
plies. The  question  will  be  raised  as 
to  whether  this  country  ever  again 
should  depend  upon  one  foreign  coun- 
try for  sugar  to  the  extent  we  de- 
pended upon  Cuba  in  the  past.  If 
this  country  is  to  turn  to  alternative 
sources  of  supply  it  must  turn  to 
areas  that  can  perform  the  function 
Cuba  used  to  perform  in  supplying 
our  market.  Let  us  never  forget  that 
over  the  years  Cuba  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  making  our  sugar  pro- 
gram function.  Cuba  produced  and 
stored  huge  supplies  it  could  sell  to 
us  at  any  time.  Cuba  was  located 
close  to  our  centers  of  consumption 
so  its  sugar  could  reach  us  in  time 
to  meet  any  sudden  rise  in  demand. 
The  leaders  of  the  Cuban  sugar  in- 
dustry adopted  a  policy  of  selling 
this  country  sugar  whenever  we 
needed  it  and  not  just  when  it  was 
convenient  for  Cuba  to  sell  or  ship. 
Those  who  wish  to  replace  Cuba 
should  give  consideration  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  are  able  and  will- 
ing to  perform  these  functions. 

Undoubtedly  there  will  be  a  desire 
to  reserve  some  quota  for  Cuba  in 
the  event  it  again  becomes  a  friendly 
and  dependable  source  of  supply.  A 
decision  will  be  needed  as  to  how 
much  quota  should  be  reserved  for 
Cuba  and  how  it  can  be  reserved  ef- 
fectively. 

Since  1937  the  sugar  legislataion 
has  included  mathematical  formulae 
for  breaking  down  over-all  require- 
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ments  into  quotas  for  the  various 
countries  and  producing  areas.  The 
last  time  the  Sugar  Act  was  up  for 
extension  and  amendment,  proposals 
were  made  for  essentially  transfer- 
ring the  foreign  quota  making  au- 
thority from  the  legislative  to  the 
executive  branch  of  government.  This 
would  provide  flexibility  in  the  deter- 
mination of  quotas  for  foreign  coun- 
tries. Here  again  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  any  controversies  will  be  less 
heated  and  protracted  than  they  were 
a  year  ago. 

Recently  there  has  been  some  dis- 
cussion of  the  possible  advantages  of 
year  to  year  extensions  of  the  Act 
until  developments  in  Cuba  can  be 
more  permanently  assessed.  Un- 
doubtedly a  short-time  extension 
would  have  some  advantages  from 
that  point  of  view.  It  might  also  em- 
phasize to  other  countries  and  pro- 
ducing areas  that  any  reallocations 
they  obtain  from  Cuba  are  only  of  a 
temporary  nature. 

However,  is  a  short-term  extension 
really  being  proposed  for  these  rea- 
sons or  is  it  because  the  industry  is 
not  prepared  to  decide  the  issues  con- 
fronting it?  What  is  to  be  gained  by 
delaying  the  compromises  necessary 
for  satisfactory  legislation?  What  is 
to  be  gained  by  being  intransigent 
on  such  issues  as  imports  vs.  domes- 
tic production  or  on  the  size  of  any 
reserve  for  Cuba  and  the  method  of 
holding  it  for  Cuba? 

If  there  is  to  be  a  major  shift  in 
our  sources  of  supply  and  if  the  new 
suppliers  are  to  produce  and  carry 
adequate  supplies  for  this  market 
they  must  be  informed  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities as  quickly  as  possible. 
Also,  they  must  be  given  assurances 
that  they  will  be  permitted  to  sell  the 
supplies  they  produce  and  carry  for 
this  market. 

Our  sugar  industry  in  all  of  its 
branches  has  had  a  great  and  note- 
worthy past.  It  faces  a  growing  fu- 
ture. I  am  confident  that  in  all  of 
your  debates  and  maneuverings  you 
members  of  the  sugar  producing,  pro- 
cessing and  marketing  industry  will 


continue  to  keep  in  mind  that  your 
purpose  in  life,  your  reason  to  be,  is 
to  service  the  American  consumer. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  Page  94) 
preparing  for  long-time  sugar  legis- 
lation," Myers  said,  "a  vast  amount 
of  work  must  be  done  within  indus- 
try, as  well  as  within  the  Executive 
and  Legislative  Branches  of  Govern- 
ment. The  beet  industry,  for  ex- 
ample, must  determine  how  big  a 
place  in  the  sun  it  is  to  occupy.  It 
must  develop  a  tenable  reconciliation 
of  the  objectives  of  old  and  new 
growers.  These  are  decisions  that 
cannot  be  arrived  at  in  smokefilled 
rooms.  They  must  reflect  the  experi- 
ence of  the  fields,  factories  and  sales 
forces  of  the  industry.  Next,  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  beet  industry  must  be 
reconciled  with  the  objectives  of 
other  segments  of  our  total  sugar  in- 
dustry and  consumers.  Finally,  your 
objectives  will  need  reconciliation 
with  the  objectives  of  our  national 
policy.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these 
various  and  perhaps  conflicting  view- 
points can  be  harmonized  so  that  Con- 
gress can  enact  legislation  continu- 
ing the  sugar  program.  The  sugar 
program,  as  you  know,  frequently 
has  been  referred  to  as  the  country's 
most  successful  agricultural  pro- 
gram." 

o 

IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  93) 
learn  more  about  the  way  they  handle 
their  crop." 

Another  note  from  Mr.  James 
Lanclos,  Centerville,  "First  of  all,  I 
want  to  thank  the  League  for  the  nice 
arrangements  made  on  the  trip.  The 
tour  was  very  educational,  and  I 
woulcf  like  to  pass  these  words  on  to 
my  fellow  farmers:  It  was  money 
and  time  well  spent." 

From  Mr.  P.  J.  deGravelles,  Jr., 
Franklin,  "I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late the  League  for  the  fine  job  it 
did  in  organizing  the  tour  to  Florida. 
It  must  have  required  careful  plan- 
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ning  in  order  to  have  everything 
come  off  so  smoothly.  After  visiting 
the  Canal  Point  Station,  I  feel  that 
a  visit  by  such  a  large  Louisiana 
delegation  must  be  an  inspiration  to 
the  scientists  working  on  the  all- 
important  cane  breeding  program. 
They  seemed  so  grateful  for  our  in- 
terest in  their  projects.  I'm  sure 
visits  such  as  these  give  them  the 
lift  needed  to  continue  their  work 
with  much  enthusiasm.  I  doubt  that 
I  will  make  the  tour  next  year.  I 
would  hate  to  spoil  the  pleasant 
memories  of  this  year's  trip.  How- 
ever, if  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  in 
recruiting  men  for  the  trip,  please 
feel  free  to  call  on  me." 

From  Mr.  Blaise  Reaux,  Brous- 
sard,  "A  very  educational  trip,  but 
there  was  too  much  to  see  in  so  little 
time.  Hoping  that  this  trip  could  be 
extended  to  two  weeks  instead  of 
one." 

From  Mr.  Andre  Reaux,  Youngs- 
ville,  "I  enjoyed  the  trip  very  much 
and  until  I  go  on  one  more  I  will  not 
be  satisfied.  Thanks  to  the  League 
for  sponsoring  such  a  fine  tour." 

From  Mr.  Fernand  Falgoust,  Jr., 
St.  James,  "I  want  to  compliment 
and  thank  the  League  for  planning 
such  a  fine  trip.  The  visit  to  United 
States  Sugar  Corporation,  Okeelanta, 
and  the  Canal  Point  Station  were 
most  interesting  and  educational.  As 
a  grower  and  President  of  a  Parish 
Farm  Bureau  I  sincerely  urge  all 
persons  interested  in  the  sugar  in- 
dustry and  its  future  progress  to  take 
advantage  of  a  future  tour.  Although 
the  entire  operation  at  U.  S.  Sugars 
cannot  be  copied  in  Louisiana,  we 
must  continue  our  efforts  to  adjust 
and  modernize  our  agriculture  to  fit 
the  economics  of  today  and  the  years 
ahead.  The  operation  at  United 
States  Sugar  Corporation  at  Clewis- 
ton  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
and  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  who  'saw 
for  ourselves'  will  be  looking  forward 
and  working  for  the  Louisiana  In- 
dustry." 

From  County  Agent  C.  J.  Arce- 


neaux,  Thibodaux,  "Congratulations 
on  a  well  planned  trip.  I  really  en- 
joyed the  trip.  It  was  very  educa- 
tional. I  recommend  that  all  County 
Agents  in  the  sugar  cane  parishes 
should  do  their  best  to  make  the  trip." 

From  Mr.  Hilton  Dumesnil,  Ash- 
land, "In  addition  to  seeing  many  in- 
teresting things  on  the  Florida  trip, 
growers  learned  something  by  dis- 
cussing their  mutual  problems  while 
on  the  bus." 

From  Mr.  Denis  Lanaux,  Lucy, 
"The  industry  will  have  to  get  higher 
yielding  varieties,  even  if  they  lodge. 
Higher  production  per  acre  will  be- 
come more  necessary  with  the  com- 
ing of  each  crop.  Improvements  in 
mechanical  harvesting  equipment 
will  also  be  necessary." 

From  Mr.  John  H.  Smith,  St. 
James,  "To  have  been  with  a  group 
of  farmers  on  a  Canal  Point  trip  bet- 
tered my.  outlook  on  the  continuous 
growth  of  the  sugar  industry  in  Lou- 
isiana." 

From  Mr.  Max  Rodrigue,  Jr.,  Va- 
charie,  "This  trip  has  broadened  my 
knowledge  of  what  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  is  doing  for  the 
Louisiana  cane  farmers." 

From  Mr.  Eunice  Allemand,  Lock- 
port,  "I  have  enjoyed  my  trip  through 
the  Florida  sugar  industry  very 
much.  I  have  seen  things  in  the  fields 
in  Florida  that  Louisiana  can  pos- 
sibly use.  I  thank  the  League  and 
I'm  grateful." 

From  Mr.  Vicnaire  Prioux,  New 
Iberia,  "The  sugar  cane  plantations 
were  altogether  different  from  what 
I  pictured  them  to  be.  I'm  sure  if  we 
could  develop  a  machine  to  pick  up 
the  type  of  cane  grown  in  Florida  we 
could  increase  our  yields  in  Louisi- 
ana. I  wish  to  thank  all  those  we  vis- 
ited for  the  arrangements  made. 
United  States  Sugars  went  all  out 
for  us." 

From  Mr.  Lucas  Landry,  Erath, 
"First  let  me  express  my  appreci- 
ation of  the  trip  to  Florida  which  I 
thoroughly  enjoyed  and  which  was 
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both  instructive  and  impressive. 
Anyone  who  wished  to  was  requested 
to  express  his  thoughts  regarding 
the  planting  of  cane  that  would  lodge 
so  in  response  to  this  request  I  would 
like  to  comment  as  follows.  It  cer- 
tainly seems  reasonable  that  cane 
would  lodge  due  to  being  very  thick 
and  mature  but  my  experience  with 
this  type  of  cane  during  the  past  24 
years  is  that  it  does  not  yield  normal 
or  high  sucrose.  Out  here  we  have 
found  that  cane  which  usually  lodge 
during  September  does  not  have  suf- 
ficient time  to  regain  its  sucrose. 
During  the  past  harvesting  season 
there  was  a  plot  of  cane  that  tested 
12  per  cent  sucrose  at  the  start  of 
operations.  This  cane  subsequently 
lodged  and  the  sucrose  dropped  to  as 
low  as  8 1/2  and  9  and  did  not  ever 
return  to  the  12  per  cent.  I  particu- 
larly noticed  during  the  1960  har- 
vesting season  cane  that  had  a  low 
sucrose  was  all  of  the  type  which  had 
lodged  and  was  crooked.  This  may 
have  been  due  to  the  season  or  some 
other  reasons  which  may  not  prevail 
again." 

From  District  Agent  D.  L.  Born- 
man,  Jr.,  Baton  Rouge,  "When  some- 
one asks  me,  'What  do  you  think 
about  Florida  V  my  answer  usually 
goes  something  like  this :  When  they 
complete  their  program  of  water  con- 
trol and  land  reclamation,  Florida 
will  have  tremendous  potential  for 
expanding  a  very  efficient  sugar  and 
truck  crop  industry.  Because  of  their 
high  yield  of  high  sucrose  cane,  they 
are  producing  sugar  much  cheaper 
than  we  are  now  producing  it  in 
Louisiana.  The  USDA  Station  at 
Canal  Point  is  staffed  by  a  group  of 
dedicated  men  who  are  a  credit  to 
the  sugar  industry  and  to  their  coun- 
try. Florida  is  a  good  place  to  go 
for  a  pleasure  trip,  having  many  di- 
versified and  interesting  features  as 
well  as  good  accommodations  for 
tourists.  The  bus  trip  was  well  or- 
ganized and  expertly  handled.  The 
sponsorship  of  such  a  trip  is  a  very 
worthwhile  addition  to  the  program 
of  the  'Sugar  Cane  League\" 


From  Mr.  J.  C.  Marquart,  Bayou 
Goula,  "It  is  very  seldom  or  never 
that  you  have  a  trip  such  as  this 
without  a  lot  of  loss  motion  or  delay 
in  the  schedule.  Our  trip  ran  along 
as  smooth  as  a  clock.  Not  only  was 
the  educational  part  of  the  trip  en- 
joyed, but  also  the  fellowship  as  well. 
I  have  never  been  with  a  group  that 
was  so  congenial  as  ours." 

From  Mr.  Roland  J.  Hebert,  Jr., 
"As  sincerely  as  I  can  possibly  con- 
vey my  feeling  of  gratitude,  please 
accept  it.  To  say  that  I  enjoyed  it 
immensely  would  be  a  gross  under- 
statement. I  am  a  better  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  member  because 
of  it.  I  pledge  my  time  and  effort  to 
convince  others  of  the  good  work 
being  done  for  us,  and  to  try  to  get 
more  people  to  take  the  trip  some- 
time. Thanks  again,  and  come  see  us." 

Another  note  from  Mr.  Antoine 
Judice,  New  Iberia,  "I  was  very  much 
impressed  by  the  addresses  of  the 
Canal  Point  personnel  on  the  breed- 
ing of  sugar  cane  for  Loiusiana.  If 
we  would  have  a  12  month  growing 
season,  we  could  match  the  Florida 
cane  yields.  Planting  heavy  lodging 
type  varieties  would  introduce  a  la- 
bor problem  in  Louisiana." 

From  Mr.  Clarence  Waguespack, 
Vacherie,  "The  method  of  harvesting 
sugar  cane  at  U.  S.  Sugar  Corpora- 
tion was  truly  amazing;  their  soil 
drainage  and  irrigating  system  are 
really  something  to  see.  However  our 
thanks  should  go  to  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  and  the  Canal 
Point  Station  for  the  wonderful  Re- 
search program  that  is  going  on  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
Industry." 

Another  note  from  Mr.  Lynn  Ar- 
ceneaux,  Supreme,  "I  cannot  speak 
for  all  who  made  the  trip  except  that 
all  the  comments  heard  were  good.  I 
can  speak,  however,  for  the  five  cane 
growers  from  Supreme  and  myself. 
I  can  assure  you,  from  here  on  we 
will  appreciate  and  understand  bet- 
ter the  work  done  by  the  scientists  at 
Canal  Point.    We  all  agree  with  the 
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statement  that  the  cane  breeding  pro- 
gram is  the  life  line  of  the  sugar 
cane  industry  in  Louisiana:" 

From  Mr.  Calvin  Burleigh,  Houma, 
La.,  "I  think  that  three  points  about 
the  tour  stand  out  above  all  others. 
First,  the  unbelievable  congeniality 
of  the  group  as  a  whole  and  as  in- 
dividuals, and  the  complete  absence 
of  friction,  irritations  or  unpleasant 
incidents.  This  is  indeed  remarkable 
in  a  group  of  any  size  and  speaks 
well  for  the  caliber  of  men  who  make 
up  the  industry.  Secondly,  the  equal- 
ly unbelievable  efficiency  of  the 
Clewiston  operation.  I  have  seen  bet- 
ter cane  and  better  production  in  a 
number  of  places,  but  never  a  more 
efficient  operation.  The  third  im- 
pressive point  was  the  extreme  en- 
thusiasm and  dedication  of  the  men 
at  the  Canal  Point  Station.  Would 
that  we  had  many  more  such  as  these, 
our  future  as  an  industry  would  then 
be  assured  for  nothing  could  stop  us 
for  long." 


WEEKLY  AVERAGE  PRICES 

The  weekly  average  prices  issued 
by  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 
since  the  start  of  the  1960-61  Louisi- 
ana Pricing  Period  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: 

Week  Ending  October  13,  1960 
Raws  6.46,  Blackstrap  12.00 

Week  Ending  October  20,  1960 
Raws  6.53,  Blackstrap  12.00 

Week  Ending  October  27,  1960 
Raws  6.55,  Blackstrap  12.00 

Week  Ending  November  3,  1960 

Raws  6.55,  Blackstrap  12.00 
Week  Ending  November  10,  1960 

Raws  6.55,  Blackstrap  12.375 
Week  Ending  November  17,  1960 

Raws  6.55,  Blackstrap  12.625 
Week  Ending  November  24,  1960 

Raws  6.485,  Blackstrap  12.69 

Week  Ending  December  1,  1960 
Raws  6.50,  Blackstrap  12.90 
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Week  Ending  December  8,  1960 

Raws  6.47,  Blackstrap  13.00 
Week  Ending  December  15,  1960 

Raws  6.45,  Blackstrap  13.00 
Week  Ending  December  22,  1960 

Raws  6.42,  Blackstrap  13.00 
Week  Ending  December  29,  1960 

Raws  6.45,  Blackstrap  12.94 
Week  Ending  January  5,  1960 

Raws  6.45,  Blackstrap  13.00 
Week  Ending  January  12,  1961 

Raws  6.45,  Blackstrap  13.22 
Week  Ending  January  19,  1961 

Raws  6.44,  Blackstrap  13.30 

Week  Ending  January  26,  1961 
Raws  6.42,  Blackstrap  13.40 

Season's  average  price  for  Raws 
6.4828. 

Average   thru   January   26,    1961, 
Blackstrap  12.7156. 


DID  YOU  KNOW  .  .  .  ? 

That  Louisiana  sugar  cane  growers 
pay  more  than  one  million  dollars 
property  taxes  annually. 


ENGINEER  WANTED 
Engineer  wanted  for  a  large,  sugar  mill 
in  the  western  section  of  the  Louisiana 
Sugar  Belt. 

Reply  to  Box  3,  The  Sugar  Bulletin 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 

Standard  Gauge  Switch  Engine 
12-20  Tons  —  Gas  or  Diesel 

R.  K.  Morrill 

513  International  Trade  Mart 

New  Orleans  12,  La. 

TW  9-9976  JA  5-8557 


THE   BARTLETT  TANNIN 

PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Walter  M.   Bartlett 

LIQUID  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460  South  Peters  St. 

New  Orleans  13,  La. 
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UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  91) 
nutria  has  been. 

Personally,  we  have  heard  of  a  lot 
of  farmers  who  have  developed  more 
than  an  "itch"  when  walking  in  fields 
where  the  nutria  has  trod.  These 
four  legged  vegetarians  can  ruin  a 
cane  crop  over-night  if  they  put  their 
minds  to  it  and  seeing  the  damage 
they  do  produces  a  violent  reaction. 
Guns  have  been  blazing  point-blank 
at  the  rats  for  a  number  of  years  but 
they  are  so  prolific  that  shooting  has 
had  little  affect  on  the  population. 

Now,  at  long  last,  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission, 
egged  on  by  cane  growers,  rice  grow- 
ers, sportsmen,  and  trappers  in  Lou- 
isiana, Texas  and  other  states,  has 
apparently  decided  that  the  nutria  is 
a  liability  instead  of  an  asset.  Spokes- 
men at  the  Beaumont  meeting  from 
both  Louisiana  and  Texas  recom- 
mended a  stepped-up  research  pro- 
gram to  develop  ways  of  decreasing 
the  nutria  population  and  they  also 
asked  for  field  trials  of  poisons  and 
repellants  which  are  thought  to  have 
possibilities.  Perhaps  control  of  the 
varments,  sought  so  long  by  the 
American  Sugar  Cane.  League,  will 
now  be  forthcoming. 

Shall  We  Dance? 

Getting  back  to  the  "Nutria  Itch", 
this  seems  to  us  to  be  a  natural  for  a 
place  in  history  with  the  Lindy  Hop, 
the  Bunny  Hug,  the  Turkey  Trot  and 


stuff  like  that.  Don't  be  surprised  if 
before  long  your  terpsichorean 
friends  are  stomping  around  to  it. 
Which,  we  presume,  will  be  more  en- 
joyable than  scratching. 

Society  To  Meet 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Sugar  Cane  Technolo- 
gists will  be  held  in  the  Auditori- 
um of  the  Agricultural  Engineering 
Building  on  the  L.  S.  U.  campus, 
Baton  Rouge,  on  Thursday,  Febru- 
ary 16th  beginning  at  9:15  in  the 
morning.  The  official  program  fol- 
lows : 

MANUFACTURING  SECTION 

Morning  session 
9:15-10:00 
"Results  of  Pilot  Plant  Milling  and 
Processing  Experiments  During  the 
1960  Campaign"  by  W.  F.  Guil- 
beau,  E.  E.  Coll,  and  L.  F.  Martin, 
Southern  Regional  Research  Lab- 
oratory, U.  S.  D.  A.,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

10:00-10:45 
"Development  and  Operation  of  Ring- 
Type  Calandria  Pans"  by  Eugene 
G.  Clarke,  Savannah  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Corporation,  Savannah,  Geor- 
gia. 

10:45-11:30 
"The  Use  of  Granular  Carbon  in  De- 
colorizing  Sugar    Liquors"    by   Al 
Hiltgen,  Pittsburgh  Chemical  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


C3 


OF  QUALITY 


THE  MARK 

MR.  FARMER: 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLAN  FOR 

YOUR  SPRING  NEEDS 

LAND  LEVELERS  —  STUBBLE  SHAVERS 

DRAIN  CLEANERS  —  PITRE  HOES 


J.  &.   L.   ENGINEERING  CO.,   INC. 


Jeanerette,  Louisiana 
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11:30-12:00 
"The  New  Rapi-Floc  Filtration  Proc- 
ess, as  Installed  at  Caldwell  Sugar 
Cooperative,  Inc."  by  Harry  Miles, 
Dorr-Oliver,  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

AGRICULTURAL  SECTION 

Afternoon  session 

1:30-2:10 
"Louisiana  Sugarcane  High  Yield 
Recognition  Program"  by  Denver 
Loupe,  Associate  Specialist  (Agron- 
omy) L.  S.  U.  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

2:10-2:50 
"Practical  Control  of  Mosaic  Disease 
in  Sugarcane"  by  M.  L.  Shaffer, 
Agronomist,  The  South  Coast  Corp. 

2:50-3:30 

"New  Advances  in  Weed  Control"  by 
W.  C.  Shaw,  Plant  Physiologist, 
Crops  Research  Division,  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service,  U.  S.  D.  A. 

3:30-4:10 
"Soils  of  the  Sugarcane  Area  of  Lou- 
isiana" by  C.  C.  Cain,  Head,  Agron- 
omy Department,  U.  S.  L. 

"The  annual  banquet  of  the  Society 
will  be  held  at  the  Capitol  House  Ho- 
tel in  Baton  Rouge  at  6:15  P.M.  Dr. 
Daniel  Borth,  Executive  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  Louisiana  State  University, 
will  be  the  guest  speaker.  Officers 
for  1961  will  be  introduced  following 
the  banquet." 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCK,  Inc. 


839  Union  St. 


New  Orleans,  La. 


Telephone   JA    2-1225 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 
LOUISIANA,  INC. 

400  N.  Gayoso  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE    HIBERNIA    NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 

1101  Carondelet  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,   La. 

LeBourgeois  Brokerage  Co.,  Inc. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE   NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

NATIONAL  SUGAR  REFINING  CO. 
Carondelet  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,   INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,   INC. 

822   Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 
CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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WHAT  yOQR  UACtte  M£S  90  fOR  ¥09 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  League's  activities  that  we  feel  should  be 
especially  stressed  when  discussing  the  use  of  your  League  dues.  It  is 
the  fact  that  your  League  dues  make  it  possible  for  us  to  employ  a  man 
who  we  all  must  agree  is  one  of  Louisiana's  top  ranking  attorneys.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  Paul  Borron,  Jr. 

Paul  has  been  with  the  League  for  over  twenty  years.  He  first  began 
the  defense  of  our  organization  in  1939  and  since  that  time  has  been 
a  bulwark  of  strength  in  the  fight  that  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry 
has  been  forced  to  wage  against  the  many  and  varied  problems  that  con- 
stantly beset  us.  To  cite  recent  examples  of  what  having  him  on  our  side 
means,  his  work  on  the  interpretation  of  the  sales  tax  law  as  it  applies 
to  repairs  of  farm  and  mill  machinery  continues  to  result  in  substantial 
savings  to  our  entire  industry,  and  his  highly  successful  opposition  over 
the  years  to  the  repeated  attempts  of  the  railroads  to  increase  freight 
rates  on  sugar  cane  and  sugar  in  Louisiana  has  meant  money  in  the 
pockets  of  cane  farmers  and  mill  owners  alike. 

Paul  has  written  hundreds  of  briefs  on  freight  rates,  labor,  propor- 
tionate shares,  and  other  subjects  too  numerous  to  mention.  He  has  de- 
fended our  cause  in  State  and  Federal  courts  and  at  all  sorts  and  kinds 
of  hearings.  His  work  in  all  fields  has  been  outstanding  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me,  as  President  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  to 
list  him  as  a  top  flight  example  of  the  good  work  that  Your  League  Dues 
Do  For  You. 

Warren  Harang,  Jr., 
President 
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Bronier  Thibaut,  Napoleonville,  La. 

James  H.  Thibaut,  Donaldsonville,  La. 

R.  I.  Thibodaux,  Houma,  La. 

Ivan  M.  Wilbert,  Plaquemine,  La. 

Horace  Wilkinson  III,  Port  Allen,  La. 

M.  V.  Yarbrough,  Youngsville,  La. 


HONORARY  MEMBERS 

L.  A.  Borne,  Raceland,  La.  Wallace  C.  Kemper,  New  Orleans,  La. 

David  W.  Pipes,  Jr.,  Houma,  La. 


We  stand  for  the  encouragement  of  Home 
Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dykers 


Pricing  Basis  Changed 

On  February  2nd  the  Louisiana 
Sugar  Exchange  began  quoting  the 
delivered  New  Orleans  price  of  raw 
sugar  in  bulk  only.  Prior  to  Febru- 
ary 2nd  the  delivered  New  Orleans 
price  had  been  for  sugar  in  bags. 
The  shift  from  a  bag  to  a  bulk  quo- 
tation was  made  sooner  than  planned 
here  in  Louisiana  because  of  the  sus- 
pension of  trading  in  the  number  6 
futures  market  by  the  New  York 
Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange.  The 
Number  6  futures  contract  dealt  ex- 
clusively with  raw  sugar  in  bags, 
and  with  it  out  of  the  picture  the 
necessity  for  the  New  York  Coffee 
&  Sugar  Exchange  to  issue  a  daily 
spot  quotation  on  raw  sugar  in  bags 
was  automatically  eliminated. 

In  shifting  to  a  bulk  spot  quota- 
tion the  New  York  Sugar  Exchange 
and  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 
have  simply  adjusted  their  services 
to  keep  up  with  a  change  in  the  meth- 
od of  shipping  raw  sugars.  In  for- 
mer years  most  raw  sugar  was 
shipped   in  bags.    Today  practically 


all  raw  sugar  is  shipped  in  bulk.  This, 
in  simple  language,  means  that  the 
raws  are  dumped  into  a  ship,  a 
freight  car,  or  a  truck,  and  delivered 
as  is  to  the  refiners. 

The  use  of  the  bulk  price  does 
away  with  the  necessity  of  deducting 
for  a  theoretical  bag  allowance  and 
removes  other  complications  from 
the  business  of  buying  and  selling 
raw  sugar.  Under  the  old  "raw  sug- 
ar in  bags"  quotation,  if  the  Ex- 
change quoted  6.31  for  raws,  deliv- 
ered New  Orleans,  a  bag  allowance 
would  be  deducted  from  this  quota- 
tion and  the  net  price  paid  for  the 
sugars  would  be  6.31  less  3  cents  or 
4  cents,  or  whatever  the  bags,  which 
the  sugar  was  not  in,  were  supposed 
to  be  worth.  Now  when  the  Exchange 
quotes  6.31  for  raw  sugar,  delivered 
New  Orleans,  6.31  is  the  net  worth 
of  the  sugar. 

The  net  bulk  quotation  is  a  much 

more    practical    system    for    pricing 

sugars  and  will,  we  feel  certain,  be 

welcomed   by    both    the   buyers    and 

(Continued  on  page  113) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Laud  en 


Florida  Trip 

Several  notes  from  growers  con- 
cerning the  recent  Florida  Sugar  In- 
dustry and  Research  Tour  were  re- 
ceived after  press  deadline  time  for 
the  last  issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin. 
Since  that  time  the  League  has  re- 
ceived nice  letters  from  Mr.  Clarfa 
Boudreaux  of  Thibodaux,  Mr.  Nor- 
B.  Dias  of  Napoleonville,  Mr.  Jean  L. 
B'oudreaux  of  Thibodeaux,  Mr.  Nor- 
man Boudreaux  of  St.  Martinville, 
Mr.  Rudolphe  Thibodeaux  of  Thibo- 
daux and  his  brother  Mr.  Albert  Thib- 
odeaux of  Thibodaux.  The  League 
was  indeed  pleased  that  the  trip  met 
with  such  favor  and  we  thank  the 
group  for  their  comments.  The 
League  is  always  anxious  to  hear 
from  the  members  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  trip  has  helped  in  some  way 
to  make  the  industry  a  little  more 
conscious  of  the  need  for  research. 
It  is  interesting  to  point  out  that  the 
League  has  been  asked,  even  at  this 
early  date,  to  sponsor  the  trip  again 
next  year. 

More  About  Fenac 

In  the  last  issue  of  The  Sugar  Bul- 
letin a  short  article  entitled  Fenac — 
A  New  Pre-E mergence  Weed  Killer 
for  Trial  This  Year  announced  that 
a  small  amount  of  Fenac  would  be  for 
sale  for  trial  use  this  year.  Mr.  E.  R. 
Stamper,  L.  S.  U.  Weed  Expert,  re- 
ports that  Fenac  at  2  and  3  pounds 
of  the  active  ingredient  per  acre  on 
the  drill  gave  good  control  of  John- 
son grass  seedlings,  annual  grasses, 
and  broadleaf  weeds  for  several 
months. 


It  is  our  understanding  that  Fenac 
will  be  available  in  5  gallon  and  in 
50  gallon  containers.  Each  gallon  of 
Fenac  as  sold  will  contain  11/2  pounds 
of  the  active  ingredient.  Two  gal- 
lons of  the  product  will  contain  3 
pounds  of  the  active  material.  One 
and  one-half  gallon  of  the  material 
as  sold  will  contain  2*4  pounds  of 
the  active  material. 

The  5  gallon  container  will  cost 
$38.75.  The  50  gallon  container  will 
cost  slightly  less  per  gallon  and  will 
be  priced  at  $375.00.  The  minimum 
order  that  can  be  accepted  by  the 
warehouse  is  the  5  gallon  container. 

To  prevent  delay  mail  your  check 
along  with  your  order  to  Standard 
Warehouse  Co.,  Inc.,  100  Poydras  St., 
New  Orleans,  La.  Make  the  check 
payable  to  Amchem  Products,  Inc. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that 
Fenac  has  been  approved  by  the  Pest 
Control  Division  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A. 
for  use  only  on  cane  to  be  used  for 
seed  purposes,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances should  this  chemical  be  used 
on  cane  to  be  milled  this  year. 

Mr.  Stamper  is  now  preparing  an 
article  for  the  next  issue  of  The\ 
Sugar  Bulletin  which  will  give  de- 
tailed information  for  the  applica- 
tion of  this  new  pre-emergence  weed 
killer. 

Drainage 

The  cold,  wet  weather  during  the 
past  month  was  certainly  not  good 
for  the  plant  or  stubble  cane.    Re-j 
cent  reports  have  indicated  that  seedjj 
pieces  in  certain  fields  are  showing|i 
(Continued  on  page  113) 
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IN    WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 

by  Josiah  Ferris 


A  "Best  Seller' 


The  seventy-five-page  report  of  the 
Special  Study  Group  on  Sugar  is  in 
such  big  demand  that  a  reprinting 
has  been  ordered.  The  Study  Group 
was  appointed  in  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  at  the  request 
of  Congressman  Harold  Cooley, 
Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, to  conduct  a  study  of  sugar 
and  its  relationships  to  our  national 
economy  in  its  broadest  sense. 

The  Study  Group  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Nathan  M.  Koffsky,  Deputy 
Administrator,  U.  S.  Agriculture 
Marketing  Service,  directed  its  anal- 
ysis toward  the  longer-run  problems 
associated  with  the  various  alterna- 
tives open  to  the  United  States,  rath- 
er than  the  immediate  means  of 
replacing  sugar  formerly  obtained 
from  Cuba. 

Some  of  the  highlights  in  the  re- 
port are  as  follows : 

"1.  Looking  ahead  over  the  next 
decade,  the  U.  S.  need  not  fear  that 
the  break  in  the  traditional  flow 
of  Cuban  sugar  to  the  U.  S-  (even 
if  it  should  persist)  will  bring  a 
shortage  of  sugar  available  to  it. 

"2.  It  seems  clear  that  from  a 
supply  viewpoint  the  U.  S.  econ- 
omy could  reasonably  expect  to  ful- 
fill its  sugar  requirements  at  sig- 
nificantly lower  prices  in  the  de- 
cade ahead  than  the  prices  that 
have  prevailed  in  the  recent  past. 
But  considerations  of  lower  prices, 
especially  if  they  involve  a  sub- 
stantial reduction,  would  need  to 
be  weighed  alongside  other  consid- 
erations, such  as  the  goals  of  sug- 
ar legislation  since  1934. 


"3.  In  considering  a  substantial 
move  toward  increasing  domestic 
production  as  against  greater  re- 
liance on  foreign  suppliers,  the  in- 
crease in  employment  and  econom- 
ic activity  generated  by  a  sharp 
rise  in  domestic  production  would 
be  balanced  more  or  less  by  reduc- 
tions in  our  export  industries. 
From  this  overall  view,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  some  justification  for 
avoiding  a  rapid  and  substantial 
move  in  one  direction  as  compared 
with  the  other. 

"4.  The  U.  S.  must  decide 
whether  it  should  reserve  a  place 
for  the  return  of  Cuba  to  partici- 
pation in  our  sugar  market.  This 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  kinds 
of  sugar  programs  that  might  be 
pursued. 

"5.  Looking  to  the  future,  we 
must  recognize  that  we  start  from 
a  highly  controlled  system  which 
has  molded  the  sugar  economy  and 
its  practices  for  over  a  quarter 
century.  An  abrupt  move  to  a  pol- 
icy of  complete  free  trade  would  be 
disruptive. 

"6.  The  alternatives  open  to 
the  U.  S.  involve  three  basic  ap- 
proaches —  quotas,  tariffs,  or  di- 
rect payments  to  producers — and 
combinations  involving  more  than 
one  approach.  There  are  some  ad- 
vantages in  spreading  adjustments 
through  the  combined  approach. 
Thus,  our  present  sugar  program, 
in  aiming  toward  the  basic  goals 
of  the  Sugar  Act,  relies  primarily 
on  quotas  but  incorporates  as  well 
(Continued  on  page  113) 
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1961  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  WEED  AND 

GRASS  CONTROL  IN  SUGAR  CANE 

by  E.  R.  Stamper,  Associate  Plant  Pathologist,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station 


Weeds  and  grass  in  sugar  cane 
fields  cost  you  money.  Control  these 
pests   and   produce  a   better   crop. 

A  better  sugar  cane  crop  is  pos- 
sible, because  control  of  weeds  and 
grass  means  a  larger  cane  plant  pop- 
ulation. Besides,  the  plants  don't 
have  to  compete  for  food,  water  and 
sunlight.  And  better  cultivation  is 
possible,  along  with  increased  effi- 
ciency of  fertilizers.  Drainage  is  also 
improved.  This  leads  to  a  better  ro- 
tation program. 

Control  Through  Cultural  Practices 
and  Chemicals 

A  complete  weed  and  grass  control 
program  includes  good  cultural  prac- 
tices in  addition  to  chemicals.  The 
use  of  chemicals  alone  will  not  give 
satisfactory  results.  This  is  particu- 
larly important  for  the  control  of 
Johnson  grass,  the  major  weed  pest 
that  infests  cane  fields. 

Falloiv  Plow 

To  kill  the  large  plants  and  rhi- 
zomes (underground  roots)  in  cane 
land,  it  is  necessary  to  fallow  plow. 
Fallow  plowing  involves  cultivating 
after  destroying  stubble  and  before 
planting  another  crop.  Plow  the  land 
six  to  eight  times  from  later  winter 
or  early  spring  through  summer. 

Plowing  at  regular  intervals  helps 
grass  seeds  to  germinate  and  then 
die  when  turned  under.  The  rhizomes 
of  older  plants  are  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  dry  out.  By  waiting  for  the 
plants  to  grow  several  inches  before 
turning  them  under,  a  more  thorough 
job  of  dehydration  is  done.  This 
makes  a  fallow  plow  program  more 
effective. 

Thorough  plowings  for  control  of 
grasses  improve  soil  preparation. 
This  provides  a  good  seedbed  for 
cane  at  planting  time. 


Use  Chemicals  on  Plant  Cane 
in  Fall 

Johnson  grass  seed  are  known  to 
remain  viable  (capable  of  growing) 
in  the  soil  for  several  years,  if  they 
are  more  than  3  inches  deep.  When 
these  seed  are  brought  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  and  soil  moisture  and 
temperatures  are  favorable,  they  ger- 
minate and  produce  seedlings. 

The  use  of  chemicals  is  necessary 
to  prevent  reinfestation  of  the  plant 
cane  crop  with  Johnson  grass  seed- 
lings. 

Follow  these  steps  in  the  fall  on 
cane  planted  after  August  1  through 
October  15 : 

1.  Roll  or  pack  tops  of  rows 
after  planting  and  covering  the 
cane. 

2.  Apply  1  pound  acid  equiva- 
lent (1  quart)  of  the  amine  salt  of 
2,4-D  on  a  band  36  inches  wide  on 
top  of  the  row. 

3.  About  2  to  3  weeks  later,  or 
after  a  rain,  apply  4  to  7  pounds  of 
sodium  TCA  per  acre.  The  rate 
per  acre  will  depend  on  the  num- 
ber of  Johnson  grass  seedlings 
which  escaped  the  first  spraying 
with  2,4-D. 

4.  Cultivate  the  middles  and 
sides  of  rows  as  needed. 

5.  Rogueing  is  recommended 
for  removing  Johnson  grass  plants 
from  rhizomes  or  those  that  sur- 
vive treatment. 

6.  Do  not  apply  sodium  dala- 
pon  (Dowpon)  on  any  variety  of 
cane  in  the  fall. 

Program   is   Continuous 

Benefits  of  the  fallow  plow  pro- 
gram and  the  fall  chemical  applica- 
tion can  be  lost,  unless  these  are  fol- 
lowed-up  with  a  complete  program. 
Use  spring  treatments  as  follows: 
Plant  Cane 

Shaved  —  If  the  plant  cane  is 
shaved  and  offbarring  is  done  before 
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grass  and  weed  seed  germinate,  ap- 
ply: 

1.  Four  pounds  TCA  plus^  1 
pound  (1  quart)  of  2,4-D  amine 
salt  per  acre. 

2.  Apply  a  second  treatment  im- 
mediately following  fertilization — 
either 

(a)  4  pounds  TCA  plus  1  pound 
2,4-D  per  acre  on  the  drill,  or 

(b)  2  pounds  TCA  plus  1  pound 
dalapon  plus  1  pound  2,4-D  per 
acre  on  the  drill.  Mix  these  three 
chemicals  and  spray  on  in  one  ap- 
plication. 

Not  Shaved — If  the  plant  cane  is 
not  shaved  or  if  it  is  shaved  several 
weeks  before  off-barring  and  grass 
and  weed  seed  have  germinated,  ap- 
ply: 

1.  Two  pounds  TCA  plus  1 
pound  of  dalapon  plus  1  pound 
2,4-D   (usually  in  March). 

2.  After  the  cane  is  fertilized 
(usually  in  May),  apply  2  pounds 
TCA  plus  1  pound  dalapon  plus  1 
pound  2,4-D  as  a  second  treatment. 
Under  extremely  grassy  conditions 
where  bad  weather  prevented  the 
second  application  at  the  proper 
time,  a  directed  spray  of  2  pounds 
dalapon  plus  1  pound  of  2,4-D  can 
be  used  later.  To  properly  direct 
the  spray,  close  off  the  center  noz- 
zle and  adjust  the  boom  and  the 
two  outside  nozzles  for  each  row. 
This  makes  it  possible  to  cover 
the  tops  of  the  grass  at  the  base 
of  the  sugar  cane  stalks. 

Rogue   the   Johnson   grass   plants 
missed  in  the  spraying. 

Stubble  Cane 

Shaved  —  If  the   stubble   cane   is 

shaved  and  off -barring  is  done  1  or 

2   days   after   shaving,    immediately 

after  off -barring  apply: 

1.  Eleven  pounds  of  TCA  plus 
1  pound  of  2,4-D  per  acre.  Adjust 
equipment  so  the  spray  pattern 
covers  the  sides  of  the  drill  and 
the  top  of  the  off-bar.  TCA  is 
more  effective  when  followed  by 
rains  instead  of  dry,  cold  weather. 
Thus,    shaving,    off-barring    and 


TCA  application  is  more  effective 
if  they  are  delayed  until  late  Feb- 
ruary or  early  March. 

2.  If  after  the  application  of 
11  pounds  of  TCA  Johnson  grass 
is  still  a  problem,  apply  4  pounds 
of  dalapon  per  acre.  This  should 
be  a  directed  spray  and  only  on 
varieties  of  C.  P.  36-105  and  C.  P. 
44-101. 

Not  Shaved  —  If  stubble  cane  in- 
fested with  Johnson  grass  is  not 
shaved  or  is  shaved  and  off-barring 
delayed,  such  that  the  grass  is  grow- 
ing, apply: 

1.  Seven  pounds  of  TCA  plus  2 
pounds  of  dalapon  plus  1  pound 
2,4-D.  Mix  these  three  chemicals 
and  spray  on  in  one  application. 
Adjust  nozzles  and  spray  boom  so 
the  spray  will  cover  the  cane  and 
grass.  Best  results  have  been  ob- 
tained when  the  grass  is  not  over 
10  inches  tall  and  is  actively  grow- 
ing. This  is  usually  at  or  immedi- 
ately after  fertilization. 

Use  Different  Rates  on  Other  Grass 

In  areas  where  Johnson  grass  is 
not  a  problem,  but  annual  weeds  and 
grass  are  the  main  problem,  two 
methods  are  suggested: 

Shaved  (plant  or  stubble) 

1.  Apply  1  pound  of  2,4-D  on 
the  drill  after  off-barring. 

2.  After  the  cane  is  fertilized, 
apply  2  pounds  TCA  plus  1  pound 
dalapon  and  1  pound  of  2,4-D  on 
the  drill  per  acre.  Use  a  directed 
spray,  if  the  cane  is  high  enough. 
Not  Shaved  (plant  or  stubble) 

1.  Apply  1  pound  of  2,4-D  be- 
fore off -barring. 

2.  After  the  cane  is  fertilized, 
apply  either : 

(a)  2  pounds  TCA  plus  1 
pound  dalapon,  plus  1  pound 
2,4-D  on  the  drill,  or 

(b)  2  pounds  dalapon  plus  1 
pound  2,4-D. 

With  either  of  the  two  methods, 
direct  the  spray  to  cover  the  grass 
and  base  of  the  sugar  cane  stalks. 

If  Bermuda  grass  (blue  or  wire 
grass)  is  a  problem,  two  applications 
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of  the  2  pounds  TCA  plus  1  pound 
of  dalapon  plus  1  pound  of  2,4-D 
should  give  good  results.  One  ap- 
plication of  2  pounds  of  dalapon  plus 
1  pound  of  2,4-D  as  directed  spray 
is  also  effective,  if  the  Bermuda  grass 
is  growing. 

Different  Chemicals  are  Needed 

Some  plants,  such  as  ''Wild  let- 
tuce/' "Chicory,"  "Night  Shade"  and 
some  species  of  Dock,  are  not  killed 
by  spray  applications  of  2,4-D.  These 
plants  are  effectively  killed  by  spray- 
ing with  1  pound  per  acre  of  silvex 
(2,4,5,T-P).  This  is  on  the  market 
as  Kuron,  Propon  4,  2,4,5,T-P  and 
possibly  as  other  trade  names. 

"Wild  Lettuce"  should  be  sprayed 
in  the  spring  when  it  is  about  10 
inches  tall.  A  second  application  may 
be  necessary.  Silvex  does  not  injure 
sugar  cane,  if  used  at  the  suggested 
rate. 

Follow  These  Pointers  for 
Successful  Control 

1.  Some  varieties  of  sugar  cane 
are  seriously  damaged  by  dalapon. 
These  varieties  in  order  of  their  in- 
tolerance are :  C.  P.  47-193,  C.  P.  43- 
47,  C.  P.  48-103,  N.  Co.  310,  C.  P.  52- 
68,  C.  P.  44-155  and  C.  P.  36-13.  The 
injury  from  dalapon  is  more  pro- 
nounced in  dry  seasons  than  in  sea- 
sons of  heavy  rainfall. 

2.  C.  P.  36-105  and  C.  P.  44-101 
are  the  only  commercial  varieties 
that  will  tolerate  4  pounds  of  dala- 
pon, the  amount  required  to  effec- 
tively kill  Johnson  grass  from  rhi- 
zomes. 

3.  Fan  shaped  nozzle  tips  have 
given  better  results  in  the  applica- 
tion of  chemical  herbicides  than  have 
cone  shaped  nozzles. 

4.  Carefully  check  spray  equip- 
ment to  see  that  it  is  in  good  operat- 
ing condition  before  chemicals  are 
put  into  the  tank.  Replace  nozzle 
tips  as  needed  (about  every  third 
year).  This  depends  on  the  amount 
of  material  that  has  gone  through 
them.  All  nozzle  tips  should  be  the 
same  size  and  make,  with  filters  in 


the  flow  line  and  in  each  nozzle. 

5.  Use  a  good  tractor  with  an  op- 
erating governor  and  a  good  tractor 
driver.  Make  sure  each  sprayer  has 
an  operating  by-pass,  pressure-reg- 
ulating valve  equipped  with  a  good 
pressure  gauge. 

6.  Use  a  minimum  of  12  gallons 
of  water  per  acre  with  TCA  or  dala- 
pon. For  spray  applications  of  2,4-D 
alone,  less  than  12  gallons  of  water 
may  be  used.  Wettable  powders,  such 
as  C.M.U.,  should  be  applied  in  a 
minimum  of  20  gallons  of  water  per 
acre. 

7.  When  several  chemicals  are  to 
be  used  together  in  the  same  tank, 
such  as  TCA,  2,4-D  and  dalapon,  fol- 
low these  steps :  Fill  the  sprayer 
tank  or  mixing  tank  2/3  to  3/4  full 
with  water  before  any  herbicide  is 
put  in.  Run  the  pump  as  you  add 
the  chemicals.  Dissolve  TCA  outside 
the  sprayer  before  it  is  placed  in  the 
tank.  Put  the  2,4-D  in  first,  then 
add  the  TCA  and  then  afterwards 
dalapon.  Add  each  chemical  separate- 
ly to  the  water  in  the  mixing  tank. 

8.  Never  mix  two  or  more  chemi- 
cals in  the  bottom  of  the  tank  or  in 
low  volumes  of  water  outside  the 
tank. 

9.  Do  not  try  to  apply  drill  appli- 
cations of  TCA  or  dalapon  on  more 
than  3  rows  at  one  time.  The  two 
outside  clusters  of  nozzles  should  be 
adjustable  to  take  care  of  different 
row  widths. 

10.  Have  a  tank  of  the  same  or 
larger  capacity  than  that  of  field 
sprayers  for  mixing  the  chemicals. 
Locate  this  tank  in  a  central  place, 
near  a  good  source  of  water  and  elec- 
tricity (for  agitation).  Install  the 
tank  high  enough  so  as  to  fill  the 
field  sprayers  from  the  bottom  or 
side.  If  the  tank  is  on  the  ground, 
equip  it  with  a  large  volume  pump. 

Airplane  Applications  Offer  New 
Possibilities 

Applications  of  chemicals  by  air- 
plane, as  herbicide  for  grass  control 
in  sugar  cane,  present  a  new  possible 
approach.    A   large   number   of   ex- 
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perimental  plots  were  sprayed  with 
an  airplane  in  1960,  using  dalapon 
alone  and  dalapon  and  silvex  (2,4,5, 
T-P)  in  combination.  The  experi- 
mental applications  were  effective  in 
controlling  the  Johnson  grass.  Sev- 
eral thousand  acres  of  both  plant 
and  stubble  cane  were  sprayed  by  air 
in  1960.  The  broadcast  rate  of  dala- 
pon with  the  airplane  was  as  effec- 
tive in  controlling  young,  vigorous- 
growing  Johnson  grass  as  was  the 
drill  (I/3  the  total  area)  application 
with  ground  machines. 

New  Chemicals  are  Appearing 

It  is  certain  that  new  and  more 
effective  chemicals  and  methods  are 
forthcoming  for  weed  control.  Among 
these  is  Fenac,  a  promising  chemical. 
Experimental  results  with  Fenac 
have  been  outstanding.  At  present, 
it  can  be  used  only  on  seed  cane. 
More  testing  is  needed  before  Fenac 
is  approved  for  general  use. 

The  proper  application  of  chemi- 
cals as  recommended  in  this  publica- 
tion, along  with  good  cultural  prac- 
tices, will  result  in  increased  sugar 
cane  yields. 

o— 

IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  109) 
a  tariff,  an  excise  tax,  and  pay- 
ments to  producers. 

"7.    Finally,  we  realize  that  Con- 
gress will  need  to  consider  alterna- 
tives for  a  sugar  policy  in  relation 
to  other  national  objectives,  such 
as  our  foreign  policies  and  our  pol- 
icies for  agriculture." 
Members   of   Congress,    producers 
and   users   of   sugar  are   practically 
standing  in  line  waiting  to  get  copies 
of  this  report.   Those  who  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  get  copies  of  the 
first  edition,  especially  members  of 
the  domestic  sugar  industry,  are  re- 
luctant to  comment  on  its  contents 
other  than  to  say  "It's  well  written," 
and  "It  points  out  some  horrible  ex- 
amples of  what  not  to  do." 

Mr.  Koffsky  has  been  invited  to 
address  The  Sugar  Club  in  New  York, 
February  16,  and  is  scheduled  to  be 
introduced  by   Congressman   Cooley. 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  108) 
the  effects  of  the  cold,  wet,  condition 
of  the  soil.  Growers  should  make 
every  effort  possible  to  keep  drains 
open  after  each  rain.  February  is 
always  a  hard  month  on  seed. 

One  shovel  can  drain  many  acres. 
Many  times  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
clearing  several  feet  of  one  or  two 
quarter  drains.  Preventing  water 
from  standing  in  the  fields  during 
this  period  will  minimize  seed  de- 
terioration and  poor  stands.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  good  stands  are 
necessary  to  make  top  yields.  Any- 
thing that  can  be  done  now  to  help 
improve  stand  for  this  year  should 
be  done. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  107) 
sellers  of  raw  sugar.  Louisiana  mills, 
except  for  a  very  few,  have  been 
shipping  sugar  in  bulk  for  years  and 
it  has  been  evident  for  some  time 
that  a  shift  to  a  bulk  quotation  was 
inevitable. 

Technologists  Elect 

February  16th  is  the  day  sched- 
uled for  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Sugar  Cane 
Technologists  meeting  in  Baton 
Rouge  and  the  Annual  Banquet  in 
the  Capitol  House  Hotel. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Soci- 
ety to  elect  its  officers  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  by  mail  and  to  announce  the 
names  of  the  winners  at  the  Annual 
Banquet.  We  understand  that  the 
ballots  have  been  counted  and  that 
the  new  President  of  the  American 
Society  of  Sugar  Cane  Technologists 
is  Mr.  James  H.  Thibaut  of  Donald- 
sonville,  La.  The  man  elected  to  be 
the  1st  Vice  President  until  the  next 
annual  meeting  is  Eugene  Graugnard 
of  St.  James,  La.  Dr.  Leo  Hebert,  of 
the  U.S.D.A.  Houma  Station,  was 
elected  2nd  Vice-President,  and  Mr. 
Denver  Loupe  of  the  L.S.U.  Exten- 
sion Service  was  unanimously  elect- 
(Continued  on  page  116) 
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FRIENDS  OF  THE 
LOUISIANA  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

The  League  extends  sincere  thanks  to  our  friends  listed  below 
for  their  assistance  in  an  undertaking  designed  to  give  facts  about 
the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  to  school  children  and  the  general 
public.  At  the  League's  request,  these  firms  financed  publication 
of  a  pamphlet  prepared  by  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Education  Com- 
mittee and  entitled  "Louisiana  Sugar."  Copies  of  this  and  two 
other  bulletins  prepared  by  the  Committee  may  be  obtained  from 
Parish  Agricultural  Extension  Service  offices. 

Thomson  Machinery  Company,  Inc.,  Thibodaux,  La. 

Standard  Supply  &  Hardware  Company,  Inc.,  P.  0.  Drawer  620,  New 
Orleans  7,  La. 

J.  &  L.  Engineering  Co.,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  326,  Jeanerette,  La. 

Louisiana  Agricultural  Co-operative,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  949,  Baton  Rouge 
1,  La. 

Gillis,  Hulse  &  Colcock,  Inc.,  839  Union  St.,  New  Orleans  12,  La. 

United  Gas  Pipe  Lines  Co.,  National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  New 
Orleans  12,  La. 

State  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation,  837  Whitney  Building,  New 
Orleans  12,  La. 

New  Orleans  Bank  for  Co-operatives,  Inc.,  P.  0.  Box  72,  New  Orleans  6, 
La. 

Dibert,  Bancroft  &  Ross  Co.,  Ltd.,  3400  Tulane  Ave.,  New  Orleans  19, 
La. 

F.  N.  Johnston  Co.,  829  Howard  Ave.,  New  Orleans  12,  La. 

Cane  Air,  Inc.,  Belle  Rose,  La. 

Steel  Service,  Inc.,  P.  0.  Box  26005,  New  Orleans  26,  La. 

The  Western  States  Machine  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 

Hooker  Chemical  Corporation,  P.  O.  Box  9682,  Jackson  6,  Miss. 

The  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  1100  Commerce  Bldg.,  New  Orleans  12,  La. 

Niagara  Chemical  Division,  Food  Machinery  and  Chemical  Corp., 
Greenville,  Miss. 

Shell  Chemical  Co.,  119  So.  Claiborne  Ave.,  New  Orleans  12,  La. 

Logan  Perkins,  International  Trade  Mart,  New  Orleans  12,  La. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  New  Orleans,  New  Orleans  7,  La. 

Theriot  Chemicals,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  347,  New  Iberia,  La. 

Donald  C.  Roane,  Jr.,  Patout-Roane,  Box  92,  Jeanerette,  La. 

Doherty-Silentaire  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  2468,  Baton  Rouge  1,  La. 

Feltus  B.  Leake,  Audubon  Station,  Box  4557,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Broussard  Machine  Company,  P.  O.  Box  227,  St.  Martinville,  La. 

Tibbs  Flying  Service,  Harry  P.  Williams  Airport,  Patterson,  La. 
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RAW  PRICING  PERIOD  ENDS 

(Official  Release) 


The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange, 
Inc.,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  quotes 
the  following  as  the  official  average 
prices  of  the  following  grades  of 
sugar  and  molasses  sold  on  this  ex- 
change during  the  week  ended  as  in- 
dicated : 


Week  Ending 

Raws  6.46, 
Week  Ending 

Raws  6.53, 
Week  Ending 

Raws   6.55, 
Week  Ending 

Raws  6.55, 
Week  Ending 

Raws  6.55, 
Week  Ending 

Raws  6.55, 
Week  Ending 

Raws  6.485, 
Week  Ending 

Raws  6.50, 
Week  Ending 

Raws  6.47, 
Week  Ending 

Raws  6.45, 
Week  Ending 

Raws  6.42, 
Week  Ending 

Raws  6.45, 


October  13,  1960 
Blackstrap  12.00 
October  20,  1960 
Blackstrap   12.00 
October  27,  1960 
Blackstrap  12.00 
November  3,  1960 
Blackstrap   12.00 
November  10,  1960 
Blackstrap  12.375 
November  17,  1960 
Blackstrap  12.625 
November  24,  1960 
Blackstrap  12.69 
December  1,  1960 
Blackstrap  12.90 
December  8,  1960 
Blackstrap  13.00 
December  15,  1960 
Blackstrap  13.00 
December  22,  1960 
Blackstrap  13.00 
December  29,  1960 
Blackstrap  12.94 


Week  Ending 

Raws  6.45, 
Week  Ending 

Raws  6.45, 
Week  Ending 

Raws  6.44, 
Week  Ending 

Raws  6.42, 


January  5,  1960 
Blackstrap  13.00 
January  12,  1961 
Blackstrap  13.22 
January  19,  1961 
Blackstrap  13.30 
January  26,  1961 
Blackstrap  13.40 


The  season's  average  price  of  raw 
sugar  is  6.4828  cents  per  pound. 

The  prices  of  standard  sugarcane 
for  mills  located  in  the  three  freight 
areas  are  as  follows : 

(a)  6.904  dollars  per  standard 
ton  except  those  located  in  the 
areas  defined  in  (b)  and  (c)  below. 

(b)  6.872  dollars  per  standard 
ton  for  mills  located  north  of 
Bayou  Goula  between  the  Atcha- 
falaya  and  Mississippi 'Rivers,  and 
southeast  of  New  Iberia  west  of 
the  Atchafalaya  River. 

(c)  6.840  dollars  per  standard 
ton  for  mills  located  north  and 
west  of  New  Iberia  west  of  the 
Atchafalaya  River. 

The  pricing  period  for  blackstrap 
molasses  will  not  end  until  April  27, 
1961.  At  that  time  you  will  be  ad- 
vised of  the  season's  average  price 
for  molasses. 


ca 


OF   QUALITY 

MR.  FARMER: 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLAN  FOR 

YOUR  SPRING  NEEDS 

LAND  LEVELERS  — STUBBLE  SHAVERS 

DRAIN  CLEANERS  —  PITRE  HOES 


J.   &.   L.   ENGINEERING  CO.,   INC. 


Jeanerette,  Louisiana 
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ed  to  be  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
the  Society. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Agricultural 
Section  during  the  year  ahead  will 
be  Mr.  John  Best  of  Port  Allen.  Mr. 
Patrick  E.  Cancienne  will  head  the 
Manufacturing  Section,  and  Mr. 
Frank  L.  Barker,  Jr.  will  be  the 
Chairman-at-Large. 

We  extend  our  congratulations  to 
all  the  newly  elected  officers  and 
chairman  and  to  the  members  of  this 
very  fine  organization  which  does 
such  an  outstanding  job  in  promoting 
the  technological  development  of  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Industry. 


DID  YOU  KNOW  .  .  .  ? 

That  there  are  approximately  53 
million  daily  coffee  drinkers  in  the 
United  States  who  use  sugar  in  their 
beverage. 

DID  YOU  KNOW  .  .  .  ? 

That  only  two  percent  of  coffee 
drinkers  use  synthetic  or  chemical 
sweeteners  and  they  evidently  are 
not  consistent  in  their  use  of  such 
products. 


THE  BARTLETT  TANNIN 

PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Walter   M.    Bartlett 

LIQUID   CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460  South  Peters  St^ 

New  Orleans  13,  La. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCK,  Inc. 

839   Union   St.  New   Orleans,   La. 

Telephone    JA    2-1225 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN   MOLASSES   CO.,  OF 
LOUISIANA,    INC. 

400  N.  Gayoso  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY   L.   LAWS   &  CO.,    INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans   12,  La. 

THE    HIBERNIA    NATIONAL    BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN   &  COMPANY,    INC. 

1101   Carondelet  Bldg. 

New    Orleans,    La. 

LeBourgeois  Brokerage  Co.,  Inc. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE   NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

NATIONAL   SUGAR   REFINING  CO. 
Carondelet  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD   LTD.,   INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO   STANDARD   OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box   1250  New  Orleans   10,  La. 

STANDARD    SUPPLY   &   HARDWARE 

CO.,   INC. 

822    Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 
CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dykers 


Molasses  From  Cuba 

Diplomacy  is  a  strange  and,  at 
mes,  a  very  exasperating  thing. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  United 
tates  has  severed  diplomatic  rela- 
ons  with  the  Cuban  Castro  Govern- 
lent  and  firms  in  this  country  have 
Ben  forbidden  to  sell  to  the  Castro 
>gime,  big  molasses  buyers  continue 
I  purchase  large  quantities  of  Cuban 
lackstrap  Molasses.  Imports  from 
uba  during  1960  totaled  228,271,429 
allons  with  115,918,489  gallons  ar- 
ving  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans. 

The  newest  episode  in  this  amazing 
tuation  is  the  reported  sale  of  120 
lillion  gallons  of  Cuban  blackstrap 
)  a  big  U.  S.  distiller  who  also  sells 
lolasses  and  "distiller's  slops"  to 
le  feed  trade.  Reports  of  the  sale 
idicate  that  90  million  gallons  of  the 
uban  blackstrap  will  be  used  for 
Icohol  with  the  remaining  30  mil- 
on  gallons  going  to  the  feed  trade, 
rices  reported  f.o.b.  Cuba  are  10 
mts  a  gallon  for  the  "feed"  mo- 
tsses  and  9  cents  a  gallon  for  the 
alcohol"  molasses.  There  is  a  ru- 
lor  that  the  buyer  has  offered  to 
urchase  30,000,000  bushels  of  U.  S. 
3rn  at  1/3  the  Government  support 
rice  (about  35^  a  bushel)  as  a  sub- 
titute  for  the  "alcohol"  molasses. 

Every  gallon  of  Cuban  blackstrap 
Did  to  the  feed  trade  competes 
ath  Louisiana  blackstrap,  or  Flori- 
a  blackstrap,  or  Hawaiian  black- 
trap,  or  Puerto  Rican  blackstrap,  or 
eet  molasses  produced  by  American 
itizens  who  are  being  taxed  till  it 
urts,  presumably  to  oppose  the  Com- 
mnism  that  the  Cuban  Government 


openly  supports. 

The  latest  official  move  in  this 
sticky  business  has  been  a  directive 
issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Cus- 
toms which  reads  as  follows: 

"Pursuant  to  section  201(b)  of  the 
Antidumping  Act,  1921,  as  amended 
(19  U.S.C.  160(b),  notice  is  hereby 
given  that  there  is  reason  to  believe 
or  suspect,  from  information  pre- 
sented to  me,  that  the  purchase  price 
of  molasses  imported  from  Cuba  is 
less  or  likely  to  be  less  than  the  for- 
eign market  value  or  constructed  val- 
ue, whichever  is  applicable,  as  de- 
fined by  sections  203,  205,  and  206, 
respectively,  of  the  Antidumping  Act, 
1921,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  162, 
164,  and  165)." 

"Customs  officers  are  being  au- 
thorized to  withhold  appraisement  of 
entries  of  molasses  from  Cuba  pursu- 
ant to  14.9  of  the  Customs  Regula- 
tions (19  CFR  14.9)." 

(signed)  D.  B.  Strubinger, 
Acting  Commissioner  of  Customs 

A  few  days  ago  we  received  the 
informed  opinion  of  a  government 
official  that  the  above  directive 
meant  that  imports  of  Cuban  black- 
strap had  been  stopped  pending  a 
decision  on  the  "dumping  charges". 
Later,  Customs  officials  at  New  Or- 
leans advised  us  that  Cuban  molasses 
can  continue  to  be  brought  in  with 
the  understanding  that  if  the  dump- 
ing charge  is  made  to  stick,  an  extra 
dumping  duty  will  be  assessed.  It 
is  our  understanding  that  the  dump- 
ing charge  applies  only  if  a  foreign 
product  is  sold  in  this  Country  for 
(Continued  on  page  129) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 

by  Lloyd  L.  Lauden 


Weed  Control  Research  Of  The  U.S.D.A. 


The  research  studies  on  weed  and 
grass  control  done  by  Mr.  E.  R. 
Stamper  and  others  of  L.  S.  U.  have 
been  of  much  help  to  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry.  Although  much  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  the  control  of 
grasses  and  weeds  in  sugar  cane, 
Johnson  grass  as  well  as  other  grass- 
es and  weeds  are  still  considered  a 
major  pest  in  the  industry. 

The  need  for  additional  research 
in  this  field  is  recognized.  In  Janu- 
ary of  1960  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  requested  and  encouraged 
the  U.  S.  D.  A.  to  begin  weed  control 
studies  in  Louisiana.  The  League  is 
now  happy  to  announce  that  Mr.  Rex 
W.  Millhollen  will  take  charge  of 
weed  research  at  the  Houma  U.  S. 
D.  A.  Sugar  Station  in  March  of  this 
year. 

In  this  connection  growers  will  be 
interested  to  hear  something  about  a 
very  interesting  and  informative  pa- 
per by  Dr.  W.  C.  Shaw,  Leader,  Weed 
Investigations  -  Agronomic  Crops, 
Crops  Protection  Research  Branch, 
U.  S.  D.  A.,  Beltsville,  Md.,  entitled 
New  Advances  in  Weed  Control  Re- 
search presented  to  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Society  of  Sug- 
ar Cane  Technologists. 

Dr.  Shaw's  paper  was  very  im- 
pressive and  growers  should  be  in- 
terested in  the  following  paragraphs 
and  statements  from  the  paper : 

"Weeds  are  among  the  greatest 
contributors  to  crop  production  costs. 
They  compete  with  crops  for  water, 
light,  and  mineral  nutrients.  Weeds 
increase  the  cost  of  labor  and  equip- 
ment, reduce  the  quantity  and  quali- 
ty of  crops  and  harbor  insects  and 


diseases  which  damage  the  crop." 

"For  example,  the  average  cost  of 
all  tillage  in  sugarcane  production 
is  estimated  at  14  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  crop.  It  is  also  estimated 
that  at  least  one-half  of  the  tillage 
required  in  producing  sugarcane  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  weeds." 

"The  importance  of  fundamental 
science  in  contributing  to  our  well- 
being  has  been  illustrated  many 
times.  Basic  research  in  the  field  oi 
physics  and  chemistry  led  to  the  de- 
velopment of  atomic  energy.  The 
sulpha  drugs,  penicillin,  and  other 
antibiotics  are  the  products  of  funda- 
mental research  in  medical  science 
Selective  weed  killers  resulted  from 
fundamental  research  in  the  plant 
sciences." 

"Important  advances  have  beer 
made  in  cultural,  mechanical,  ancj 
biological  methods  of  weed  control 
Research  and  farm  practice  have 
shown  that  greatest  weed  control  ef- 
ficiency results  when  combinatior 
methods  are  used.  There  are  no  sub 
stitutes  for  proper  cultural,  mechan 
ical,  and  biological  methods  of  con 
trolling  weeds  in  crop  production 
Nevertheless,  the  progress  in  chemi 
cal  weed  control  during  the  past  1( 
years  has  been  almost  fantastic 
Within  this  brief  period  many  nev 
chemicals  and  new  weed  contro 
techniques  were  developed.  These  de 
velopments  were  highlighted  by  th< 
discovery  of  the  herbicidal  propertie: 
of  the  phenoxy  compounds ;  the  in 
troduction  of  pre  -  emergence  weec 
control;  the  development  of  low 
pressure,  low-gallonage  applicatioi 
(Continued  on  page  128) 
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IN    WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 

by  Josiah  Ferris 


A  Race  Against  Time 


Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State, 
teed  off  for  the  Administration  in 
the  Congressional  Sugar  Handicap, 
February  17.  Mr.  Rusk  sent  to 
Speaker  of  the  House  Sam  Rayburn, 
draft  of  a  bill  which  would  extend 

■  the  Sugar  Act  until  December  31, 
1962  a  period  of  21  months.  The  pro- 

I  posed  bill  also  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  deny  the  Domini- 
can Republic  any  share  in  the  sugar 

I  quota  formerly  assigned  to  Cuba. 

In  his  letter  to.  Speaker  Rayburn, 
the  Secretary  of  State  wrote  in  part 
as  follows : 

"The  reduction  of  the  Cuban  sugar 
j  quota  has  resulted,  under  the  require- 
ments of  the  Sugar  Act,  in  a  windfall 
:  or    additional    sugar    quota    for    the 
|  Dominican   Republic,   which   is   esti- 
|  mated  to  be  466,000  tons  for  the  last 
i  three  quarters  of  this  year.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Venezuela  has  formally 
|  protested  that  this  is  in  conflict  with 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  resolution 
adopted  at  San  Jose.    I  believe  that 
the  provision  of  a  windfall  quota  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  these  cir- 
cumstances would  be  subject  to  mis- 
interpretation as  assistance  to  Gen- 
jeralissimo  Trujillo,  and  as  inconsis- 
tent with  out  opposition  to  dictator- 
ship in  the  Republic  of  Cuba.    I  also 
believe  that  the  continued  provision 
of  the  windfall  quota  would  be  a  de- 
bilitating factor  within  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States. 

I  therefore  respectfully  recom- 
mend that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives give  to  the  President  authority 
to  correct  this.  A  draft  amendment 
to  the  Sugar  Act  is  enclosed  for  your 
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consideration.  It  would  authorize  the 
President  to  distribute  this  windfall 
otherwise  if  he  thought  the  national 
interest  required  it.  It  would  not  af- 
fect the  basic  quota  assigned  to  the 
Dominican  Republic." 

Speaker  Rayburn  referred  the  pro- 
posed bill  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture for  appropriate  action.  That 
committee  which  was  organized  Feb- 
ruary 20,  fifty  days  after  Congress 
convened,  is  expected  to  consider  ex- 
tention  of  the  Sugar  Act,  March  1 
or  2.  The  Committee  vote  to  extend 
the  Act  will  probably  not  be  unani- 
mous in-as-much  as  the  committee's 
Vice-Chairman,  Bob  Poage  of  Texas, 
has  stated  he  would  insist  on  attach- 
ing a  provision  for  special  quota  priv- 
ileges for  new  growers  of  sugar 
beets.  Informed  sources  say  Ml-. 
Poage  will  be  able  to  get  some  sup- 
port from  his  fellow  committeemen 
for  the  new-grower  provision,  but  not 
enough  to  force  Chairman  Cooley  to 
incorporate  it  in  the  Committee  bill. 

Any  bill  extending  the  Act  must 
be  passed  by  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  prior  to  the  Easter  recess 
which  this  year  Congress  plans  to 
take  before  Easter  rather  than  the 
usual  after-Easter  holiday. 

Senator  Clinton  Anderson,  Demo- 
crat of  New  Mexico,  has  announced 
his  intention  of  waging  a  fight  in 
the  Senate  for  inclusion  of  a  new- 
growers  provision  in  any  bill  extend- 
ing the  Sugar  Act.  Both  Democratic 
and  Republican  leaders  in  the  Senate 
say  they  will  push  the  extension 
through  the  Senate  quickly  despite 
Anderson's  opposition,  after  the  bill 
has  been  passed  in  the  House. 
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e,  Louisiana 


THE  APPLICATION  AND  EFFECT  OF  FENAC  ON  WEED 
AND  GRASS  CONTROL  AND  YIELDS  OF  SUGAF 

By  Ernest  R.  Stamper,  Louisiana 
Baton  Roug 

The  chemical  Fenac  (2,  3,  6  -  tri- 
chlorophenylacetic  acid)  used  as  a 
pre-emergence  herbicide  at  2  and  3 
pounds  per  acre  on  the  drill  (1/3  the 
total  area)  in  plant  sugarcane  gave 
good  control  of  all  weeds  and  grasses 
for  several  months  in  1959  and  1960. 
Fenac  had  little  effect  on  weeds  and 
grasses  as  a  post-emergence  herbi- 
cide and  no  effect  on  Johnson  grass 
rhizomes  at  these  rates.  Sugarcane 
tolerance  to  the  chemical  appears  to 
be  higher  than  the  amount  required 
for  weed  and  grass  control  in  plant 
cane  (Figure  1). 


Figure  1.  Fenac  at  3  pounds  per  acre  on 
the  drill  applied  April  9  on  the  left.  Un- 
treated check  on  the  right.  Photo  July  5, 
1959. 

In  1959  Fenac  at  3  pounds  per  acre 
not  only  gave  good  grass  control  but 
in  3  tests  in  plant  cane  it  gave  10.2 
tons  more  cane  and  1589  more  pounds 
of  sugar  per  acre  than  the  untreated 
check.  In  1959  Fenac  at  3  pounds 
per  acre  on  the  drill  gave  the  highest 
yield  of  all  treatments  and  rates  of 
chemicals  tested  including  the  recom- 
mended practice.  In  1960  Fenac  at 
3  pounds  per  acre  in  2  tests  gave  an 
increased  yield  of  7.7  tons  and  732 


pounds  of  sugar  per  acre  over  the  un- 
treated check.  In  1960,  Fenac  applied 
at  3  pounds  per  acre  gave  a  decrease 
of  3.2  tons  and  923  pounds  of  sugar 
less  than  the  recommended  tests  of  2 
applications  of  TCA  at  4  pounds  per 
acre  each  application. 

Applications  of  Fenac  in  the  fall 
of  the  year  on  August  and  Stepember 
planted  cane  have  been  tried.  Even 
though  the  residual  effect  of  the  ma- 
terial was  still  apparent  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  some  Johnson  grass  seed- 
lings germinated  and  survived  the 
fall  treatments.  Repeat  applications 
in  the  spring  over  plots  treated  in  the 
fall  gave  good  grass  control,  and 
yields  of  cane  and  sugar  were  good. 

Fenac  is  formulated  as  a  liquid 
material  containing  1-1/2  pounds  per 
gallon.  It  is  easy  to  handle  and  to 
spray.  Its  application  should  be  done 
in  the.  same  manner  as  TCA  and 
2,  4-D  in  sugarcane. 

If  the  plant  cane  is  shaved  and  off- 
barred  the  application  should  be 
made  immediately  following  off-bar- 
ring. One  application  of  3  pounds 
per  acre  has  proven  adequate  for  all 
weed  and  grass  control  in  plant  cane 
(drill  application). 

If  the  plant  cane  is  not  shaved  an 
application  of  1  pound  of  2, 4-D 
should  be  made  on  warm  days  in  late 
February  to  kill  winter  weeds.  The 
cane  should  be  off-barred  about  2 
weeks  after  the  2, 4-D  application. 
The  Fenac  should  be  applied  follow- 
ing of  f -barring. 

Fenac  will  not  control  Johnson 
grass  that  emerges  from  rhizomes. 
Its  application  on  stubble  cane  would 
be  restricted  to  areas  where  Johnson 
grass  is  not  the  main  problem. 

The  amount  of  water  and  the 
sprayer  used  should  be  the  same  as 
that  used  for  TCA  and  2,  4-D  appli- 
cations. 
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ROGUING  MOSAIC  INFECTED  STOOLS  OF  SUGARCANE 
WITH  A  CHEMICALLY  FORTIFIED  PETROLEUM 

SOYLENT  ON  A  COMMERCIAL  PLANTATION1 

Ernest  R.  Stamper  and  Louis  Anzalone,  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  and  Denver  T.  Loupe,  Louisi- 
ana Agricultural  Extension  Service,  (Agronomy,  Sugarcane 

Specialist) 

The  use  of  a  fortified  petroleum  fortified  oil.  In  order  to  cover  this 
solvent  for  killing  individual  stools  acreage  from  1  to  3  times  in  the  short 
of  sugarcane  infected  with  mosaic 
was  reported  in  1960,  Sugar  Bull., 
Vol.  38,  10  pp.  127-129,  Feb.  15,  1960. 
This  work  was  continued  in  1960  on 
both  plant  and  stubble  cane  on  prop- 
erties of  Catherine  Sugar  Co.,  Inc. 

The  material  used  in  this  work  was 
tractor  fuel  or  diesel  oil  fortified  with 
Garlon  (4  pounds  of  liquid  dalapon 
and  1/2  pound  of  silvex  per  gallon, 
formulated  as  the  ester  of  each  ma- 
terial). These  materials  were  mixed, 
4  gallons  of  oil  with  one  gallon  of 
Garlon  and  the  mixture  was  sprayed 
on  the  infected  stools  to  give  complete 
coverage  on  the  young  stools  of  cane. 
As  the  cane  continues  to  grow  and 
joints  are  formed  more  material  is 
required  to  kill  a  stool  of  cane,  Table 
5. 

Oil  alone  and  in  concentrations  of 
less  than  1  gallon  of  Garlon  to  4  gal- 
lons of  oil  gave  an  immediate  kill  of 
the  stools  of  cane  but  resprouting  oc- 
curred. During  the  1959  season  876 
stools  of  the  varieties  C.P.  44-101 
and  C.P.  52-68  were  treated  with 
mixture  of  four  parts  of  oil  fortified 
with  1  part  of  Garlon.  Resprouting 
occurred  in  only  three  stools.  Data 
were  not  kept  on  resprouting  in  1960, 
but  it  was  apparent  that  more  re- 
sprouting occurred  in  1960  than  in 
1959.  This  was  especially  true  in 
N.Co.  310  that  was  treated  after 
joints  were  formed.  When  the  stool 
of  diseased  cane  was  completely  cov- 
ered with  the  oil  and  Garlon  mixture 
no  resprouting  occurred  (Fig.  1). 

In  the  1960  season  approximately 
60  acres  of  cane  were  rogued  with  the 

1  Funds  and  materials  for  this  work  were 
furnished  by  Catherine  Sugar  Co.,  Inc., 
Port  Allen,  Louisiana. 


Figure  1.   A  stool  of  cane  3  weeks  after 
it  was  killed. 

period  of  time  that  roguing  can  be 
done  a  tractor  was  adapted  for  in- 
pection  and  spraying  (Fig.  2). 


Figure  2.  The  tractor  sprayer  used  in 
the  commercial  roguing  and  the  spray 
operation  to  kill  the  infected  stool  of  cane. 

The  machine  shown  is  an  experi- 
mental model  and  has  1  seat  mounted 
on  the  right  side  5-1/2  feet  from  the 
center  of  the  tractor.    One  seat  on 
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Table  1.   Distribution  of  mosaic  infected  stools  of  sugarcane  in  a 

commercial  planting  of  CP.  52-68  (3  acres)  that  was  rogued 
with  fortified  petroleum  solvent^.   Plant  cane  1959  - 
stubble  1960. 


Row 

No. 


Total  Mosaic  Stools  Per  Row 
1959  Plant  Cane 
Total  number     Per  cent" 
Killed  each  row^    mosaic 


Total  Mosaic  Stools  Per  Row 
1960  Stubble  Cane 
Total  number     Per  cent 
Killed  each  row2    mosaic 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 


44 

24 

35 

18 

6 

2 

4 

11 

U 
3 

4 
2 
9 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
1 
0 
4 
2 
3 
2 
0 


5.0 

22 

2.5 

2.7 

10 

1.1 

4.0 

21 

2.4 

2.1 

30 

3.4 

0.7 

7 

0.8 

0.2 

16 

1.8 

0.5 

10 

1.1 

1.3 

6 

0.7 

1.3 

4 

0.5 

0.3 

13 

1.5 

0.5 

11 

1.3 

0.2 

4 

0.5 

1.0 

6 

0.7 

0.0 

4 

0.5 

0.7 

4 

0.5 

0.0 

3 

0.3 

0.7 

8 

0.9 

0.0 

5 

0.6 

0.1 

6 

0.7 

0.0 

5 

0.6 

0.5 

6 

0.7 

0.2 

14 

1.6 

0.3 

11 

1.3 

0.2 

4 

0.5 

0.0 

3 

0.3 

1.  Rogued  4  times  1959. 

2.  Rogued  3  times  1960. 
880  stools  per  row. 

3.  7000  stools  per  acre 


4  gallons  oil  plus  1  gallon  Garlon 


Totals   1959 
1960 


No. 

197 
233 


Per  cent 

0.9 
1.06 


Totals   1959-1960 


430 


2.0 
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each  side  of  the  tractor  would  enable 
two  men  to  inspect  two  rows.  The 
row  directly  underneath  the  tractor 
is  not  inspected  until  the  next  trip 
when  the  tractor  travels  over  the 
previously  inspected  row.  The  speed 
of  the  tractor  should  not  exceed  1-1/2 
to  2  miles  per  hour  depending  upon 
the  mosaic  problem.  The  tractor  was 
equipped  with  a  power  take-off  pump 
and  a  20  gallon  tank  for  the  fortified 
oil  solution.  Two  rubber  hoses,  one 
for  each  inspector,  15  feet  long  were 
fitted  to  the  spray  attachment.  These 
hoses  were  fitted  with  a  wand  from 
a  compressed  air  hand  sprayer.  Each 
nozzle  was  fitted  with  a  8006  (spray- 
ing system)  tip.  The  stool  of  cane 
should  be  sprayed  from  all  sides  into 
the  center  for  good  coverage. 

Two  men  on  the  tractor  carrying 
one  row  each  covered  1-1/2  acres  per 
hour  of  operation.  This  time  varied 
according  to  the  number  of  stools  of 


mosaic  found  and  killed  on  inspec- 
tion. In  this  study  it  was  found  that 
it  was  best  to  inspect  one  row  per 
man  each  trip. 

Table  1  shows  the  amount  and  dis- 
tribution of  mosaic  infected  stools  of 
sugarcane  in  plant  cane  in  1959  and 
stubble  cane  in  1960  on  a  three  acre 
block.  These  data  show  that  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  the  diseased 
stools  in  plant  cane  (1959)  were 
found  in  the  north  10  rows  of  the 
block.  The  same  general  pattern 
existed  in  the  stubble  cane  year. 
However,  infected  stools  were  found 
on  each  of  the  25  rows  in  the  plot  in 
the  stubble  year  of  1960.  The  total 
number  of  stools  showing  mosaic  in 
the  two  years  of  plant  cane  and  stub- 
ble was  430  or  two  per  cent  of  the 
total  population. 

Table  2  shows  the  amount  of  mo- 
saic in  the  progeny  plant  cane  in 
1960   that  was  planted  from  the  3 


Table   2.      The   amount   of  mosaic   found   in  the  progeny  plant   cane   in 
1960  from  rogued  plant   cane  in  1959.      C.P.    52-681. 
Catherine  Sugar  Co.,   Inc. 


Block 
Number 

Total  Average 

rogued^ 

Mosaic 
Number 

Stools  Killed 

Per  cent  Mosaic3 

1 

2.07 

39 

0.3 

2 

1.90 

18 

0.1 

3 

2.13 

28 

0.2 

4 

1.83 

106 

0.8 

5 

1.23 

113 

0.9 

6 

1.90 

42 

0.3 

7 

1.83 

62 

0.5 

8 

1.80 

42 

0.3 

Total 

14.87 

450 

0.4 

1.  This   cane  is   the  progeny   from  3   acres   shown  in  Table   1 
plant   cane  1959   -   stubble   1960. 

2.  Rogued  2  times  June  4,    16,    1960. 

3.  7000   stools  per  acre. 


as 
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acres  of  rouged  cane  shown  in  Table 
1  (plant  cane  1959).  The  per  cent 
mosaic  was  much  less  in  this  plant 
cane  than  in  the  stubble  (Table  1) 
1960. 

Table  3  shows  the  mosaic  infection 
and  the  distribution  of  the  disease 
in  two  1  acre  blocks  of  the  variety 
N.Co.  310  in  plant  and  stubble  cane. 
There  was  a  reduction  of  mosaic  in 
the  stubble  cane  in  the  block  on  the 


north  side.  The  reverse  was  true  in 
the  block  on  the  south  side  where  the 
mosaic  was  low  in  the  plant  cane. 

Table  4  shows  the  amount  of  mo- 
saic in  other  seed  blocks  of  different 
varieties  of  cane  rogued  on  the  prop- 
erties of  Catherine  Sugar  Co.,  Inc. 
Summary 

From  the  studies  made  in  roguing 
mosaic  with  oils  fortified  with  Garlon 
it  was  found  that  the  use  of  this  ma- 


Table   3.      Distribution  of  mosaic   infected  stools  of   sugarcane   in  a 
commercial   planting  of  N.Co.    310    (1  acre  section)    that 
was   rogued  with  fortified  petroleum  solvents   lii  1959 
plant   cane  and  1960   stubble. 


Total  Mosaic 

Stools  Per  Row 

Total  Mosaic  Stools  Per  Row 

1959  Plant 

Cane 

1960  Stubble  Cane 

Row 

Total  numb 

er 

Per  cent"* 

Total  number     Per  cent 

No. 

Killed  each 

row1 

mosaic 

Killed  each 

row^    mosaic 

Variety  N.Co. 

310  - 

*  North  side 

of  C.P.  52-68 

(1  acre) 

1 

26 

3.0 

19 

2.2 

2 

0 

0.0 

7 

0.8 

3 

60 

6.9 

10 

1.1 

4 

5 

0.6 

13 

1.5 

5 

69 

7.8 

29 

3.3 

6 

5 

0.6 

25 

2.8 

7 

21 

2.4 

18 

2.1 

8 

7 

0.8 

20 

2.3 

Total 


193 


2.7 


164 


2.3 


Variety 

N.Co.  310 

-  South  side  < 

>f  C.P.  52-68 

(1  acre) 

1 

0 

0.0 

12 

1.5 

2 

2 

0.2 

4 

0.5 

3 

4 

0.5 

8 

1.0 

4 

1 

0.1 

12 

1.5 

5 

2 

0.2 

18 

2.3 

6 

1 

0.1 

2 

0.3 

7 

0 

0.0 

10 

1.3 

8 

0 

0.0 

7 

0.9 

Total 

10 

0.1 

86 

1.2 

1.  Rogued  3  times  in  1959. 

2.  Rogued  2  times  in  1960. 
800  stools  per  row. 

3.  7000  stools  per  acre. 
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terial  was  practical.  The  chemical 
method  of  roguing  may  be  used  in 
both  plant  cane  and  stubble  with 
equally  good  results. 

There  was  more  resprouting  of  the 
sprayed  stools  in  1960  than  there  was 
in  1959.  Most  of  the  resprouting  was 
in  the  variety  N.Co.  310. 

The  inspection  and  killing  of  in- 
fected stools  of  sugarcane  is  much 
easier  with  a  tractor  equipped  with  a 
sprayer  and  with  the  inspectors  rid- 


ing over  the  top  of  the  sugarcane. 

Inspection  and  roguing  should  be 
done  in  May  and  finished  in  June.  A 
minimum  of  2  to  4  inspections  should 
be  made  in  the  two  month  period. 
This  varies,  depending  on  infection 
and  environmental  conditions. 

Concentrations  of  less  than  1  gal- 
lon of  Garlon  in  4  gallons  of  oil  are 
not  effective  in  preventing  resprout- 
ing of  sugracane  stools. 


Table  4.   The  amount  of  mosaic  found  and  rogued  with  fortified  petroleum 
solvent  with  Garlon  in  different  varieties  of  sugarcane  on 
Catherine  Plantation  1960. 


Total  acreage 
rogued 


Number  stooli 
mosaic 


Percent^ 
mosaic 


N.Co.  310  (Plant  cane) 


Barrowza 

1 

3.00            282 

it 
tt 

2 
3 

2.50  191 
2.00            124 

Total 

7.50             597 

C 

.P. 

44, 

-101  (Plant  cane 

Homestead 
tt 

Oak 
it 

IE 
2W 

2.73  9 
2.90              18 

tt 

tt 

2E 

— 

it 

it 

2W 

2.83              2 

Total 

8.46              29 

C 

.P. 

44 

-101  (Stubble  cane) 

Catherine  (Fence)  1 
it        it    2 

Next   to  N.Co.    310   1 
tt      ii        ii  it        o 

Total 


2.60 
2.03 
1.50 
2.83 

8.96 


21 

3 

24 

11 

61 


1.3 
1.1 
0.9 

1.1  (rogued  2  times) 


0.04 
0.09 

0.01 

0.04  (rogued  1  time) 


0.1 
0.04 
0.2 
0.07 

0.09  (rogued  1  time) 


Catherine  Point1 
Tin  Shed2 
Catherine        1 
Catherine        2 
Catherine  (Railroad) 
Barrowza 

Total 


C.P.  52-68 

.80 
1.97 
1.20 
1.23 
3.37 
3.00 

11.57 


48 
22 
74 
26 
42 
10 

222 


1.2 
0.2 
0.9 
0.3 
0.2 
P_,04 

0.20  (rogued  2  times) 


1.  Stubble  cane  (rogued  in  1959  by  Catherine  Plantation). 

2.  Direct  heat  treated  for  ratoon  stunting  disease. 

3.  7000  stools  per  acre. 
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Table  5.   The  amount  of  materials  used  and  cost  of  rogulng  mosaic 
infested  sugarcane  with  fortified  petroleum  solvent. 


1959 

Cost  Per1 
Stool 

Date  Treat 

1960 

Date  Treated 

ed 

Cost  Per 
Stool 

June  9 

1- 

•1/2 

cents 

May  19 

3.3  cents 

June  17 

5 

cents 

May  30 

5.0  cents 

June  24 

10 

cents 

June  5 

5.7  cents 

July   1 

23 

cents 

June  12 

13.4  cents 

July  15 

37 

cents 

June  18 

17.8  cents 

Cost  of  material  only. 

Gar Ion  at  $8.00  per  gallon  in  5  gallon  containers. 

Diesel  oil  at  20  cents  per  gallon. 

Diesel  oil  mixed  4  gallons  oil  with  1  gallon  Garlon, 

final  mixture  $1.76  per  gallon. 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  120) 

techniques ;  the  development  of  pre- 
planting  chemical  methods  of  control ; 
the  discovery  of  the  role  plants  play 
in  changing  the  structure,  activity, 
and  selectivity  of  herbicides;  dis- 
covery of  the  effects  surfactants,  sol- 
vents, carriers  and  other  additives 
have  on  the  selectivity,  persistence, 
and  fate  of  foliar  and  soil-applied 
herbicides  and  the  development  of 
subsurface  herbicide  application  tech- 
niques, soil  -  incorporation  methods, 
and  granular  formulations  of  herbi- 
cides." 

"The  screening,  evaluation,  and 
development  of  new  herbicides  in  the 
past  10  years  have  occurred  at  a  rate 
which  has  almost  exceeded  the  imagi- 
nation. Significant  progress  has  been 
made  in  developing  and  standardiz- 
ing herbicide  screening  and  evalua- 
tion techniques.  Present  methods  of 
herbicide  evaluation  include  the  ap- 
plication of  new  chemicals  as  pre- 
planting  soil-incorporated,  pre-emer- 
gence,  and  post  -  emergence  treat- 
ments. Advances  in  experimental  ap- 
plication equipment  for  utilizing  ex- 


tremely small  quantities  of  experi- 
mental chemicals  and  the  standardi- 
zation of  evaluation  techniques  gave 
impetus  to  the  industrial  discovery 
and  development  of  new  herbicides. 
The  development  of  logarithmic  ap- 
plication techniques  is  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  designing  a  research 
tool  to  evaluate  more  accurately,  ef- 
ficiently, and  rapidly  the  herbicidal 
properties  of  new  chemicals." 

"The  present  tendency  is  to  use  a 
greater  variety  of  herbicides  and  to 
use  specific  ones  for  the  control  of 
specific  weeds  in  specific  crops  and 
special  areas.  The  present  farmer 
demands  of  a  new  herbicide  neces- 
sitate that  careful  consideration  be 
given  to  all  factors  affecting  its  spe- 
cificity and  selectivity.  The  rate  of 
development  and  some  of  the  trends 
in  the  development  of  new  herbicides 
offer  almost  unlimited  potential  for 
the  selective  control  of  weeds  in  al- 
most any  weed-crop  situation." 

"An  almost  inexhaustive  supply  of 
chemical  energy  for  the  selective  and 
non-selective  control  of  weeds  in  a 
wide  variety  of  weed-crop  situations 
and  specialized  areas  is  provided  by 
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he  substituted  phenoxyacetic,  phen- 
>xypropionic,  and  phenoxybutyric 
icids;  the  substituted  benzoic  acids, 
)henylacetic  acids,  phenols,  N-phenyl- 
:arbamates,  thiocarbamates,  N-phen- 
rlureas,  s-triazines;  such  herbicides 
is  iV-1-naphthylphthalamic  acid  [N 
DA],  2,2-dichloropropionic  acid  [dal- 
ipon],  3-amino-l,2,4-triazole  [ami- 
role]  ,  2-chloro-N,N-diallylacetamide 
;CDAA],  2-chloroallyl  diethyldithio- 
Sarbamate  [CDEC],  and  others." 

"New  herbicides  with  great  poten- 
;ial  for  weed  control  in  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  situations  continue  to  be  in- 
;roduced  at  a  rate  unexcelled  in  the 
listory  of  the  chemical  industry.  The 
established  herbicides  plus  such  new 
memicals  as  ethly  iV,N-di-w-propyl- 
shiolcarbamate  [EPTC],  3-amino-2, 
5-dichlorobenzoic  acid  [amiben],  4- 
mloro-2-butynyl  N-  ( 3-chlorophenyl ) 
carbamate  [barban] ,  0-2,4-dichloro- 
phenyl-O-methyl  isopropylphosphoro- 
amidothioate,  3,4-dichloropropionani- 
lide,  dimethyl  ester  of  2,3,5,6-tetra- 
chloroterephthalic  acid,  2,6-dichloro- 
benzonitrile,  the  chlorophenyl  amides, 
and  s-triazines  have  provided  great 
flexibility  in  achieving  selective  weed 
control  in  terrestrial  and  aquatic  en- 
vironments. A  large  share  of  the 
credit  for  these  outstanding  develop- 
ments is  due  to  an  efficient,  forward 
thinking,  chemical  industry  working 
in  close  cooperation  with  federal  and 
state  research  agencies." 

There  is  much  more   information 
in  Dr.  Shaw's  paper.    Perhaps  in  a 


future  issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin 
there  will  appear  in  this  column  addi- 
tional information  from  the  paper. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  119) 
less  than  it  is  sold  in  other  countries 
and  that  the  dumping  duty  amounts 
to  the  difference  in  price. 

Congratulations 

Everybody  is  doing  it,  and  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  join  the  parade.  The 
Louisiana  Sugar  Education  Commit- 
tee has  scored  an  outstanding  hit 
with  its  three  pamphlets  on  Louisi- 
ana Sugar,  and  this  department  con- 
gratulates all  concerned  for  a  job 
well  done. 

The  largest  of  the  pamphlets  has 
the  title  "Favorite  Sugar  Recipes 
from  Louisiana  Plantations".  It  con- 
tains 22  pages  of  mouth  watering 
recipes  by  ladies  who  live  in  the  Lou- 
isiana sugar  country. 

The  other  two  pamphlets  tell  the 
story  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  indus- 
try. One  called  "Louisiana  Sugar" 
covers  the  crop  and  monetary  phases 
of  our  industry.  The  other,  "Sugar 
Houses  In  Louisiana",  explains  in 
words  and  pictures  the  process  of 
sugar  making  in  Louisiana. 

The  pamphlets  are  outstanding  ex- 
amples   of    accurate    journalism    in 
words  that   "dumb   clucks"   like   me 
can  understand.  The  American  Sugar 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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MR.  FARMER: 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLAN  FOR 

YOUR  SPRING  NEEDS 

LAND  LEVELERS  —  STUBBLE  SHAVERS 

DRAIN  CLEANERS  — PITRE  HOES 


J.   &.   L.   ENGINEERING  CO.,   INC. 


Jeanerette,  Louisiana 
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1961  FERTILIZER  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  SUGARCANE 

(Prepared  jointly  by  M.  B.  Sturgis  and  Laron  E.  Golden  of  L.S.U. 
and  Lester  Davidson  of  the  U.S.D.A.) 

Apply  to  plant  cane  on  light  and 
medium  textured  soils  60  to  80 
pounds  of  N  per  acre  by  the  use  of 
any  of  the  common  nitrogen  materi- 
als. For  plant  cane  on  heavy  tex- 
tured soils,  apply  80  pounds  of  N. 
Where  the  green  weight  of  legumes 
turned  under  before  planting  sugar 
cane  is  as  much  as  8  to  10  tons  per 
acre,  fertilizer  for  plant  cane  is  not 
needed.  The  yields  of  legumes  are 
not  commonly  as  high  as  this.  Where 
poor  leguminous  growth  is  obtained, 
responses  to  added  P205  and  K20  can 
be  expected. 

For  stubble  cane  on  the  medium 
to  heavy  textured  alluvial  soils,  use 
80  to  120  pounds  of  N  per  acre. 
Where  soil  tests  show  that  the  avail- 
able soil  phosphorus  and  available 
soil  potassium  are  low,  which  is  usu- 
ally in  the  very  fine  sandy  loam  and 


silt  loam  types,  apply  40  pounds  of 
P205  and  40  to  80  pounds  of  K20 
per  acre.  The  plant  food  may  be 
supplied  by  the  application  of  400 
or  more  pounds  per  acre  of  5-10-15, 
0-10-20,  3-9-12  or  0-14-14  supple- 
mented with  60  to  120  pounds  of  N 
from  either  solid  or  liquid  materials. 

For  stubble  cane  on  the  medium  to 
light  textured  soils  of  the  Pleistocene 
Mississippi  terraces  in  areas  which 
are  largely  west  of  the  Teche  and  in- 
clude the  Richland,  Olivier  and  Iberia 
soil  areas,  apply  80  to  120  pounds  of 
N,  40  pounds  of  P205  and  40  to  80 
pounds  of  K20  per  acre. 

The  practice  of  splitting  applica- 
tions of  nitrogen  to  stubble  cane 
where  100  or  more  pounds  of  N  is 
applied  has  been  profitable  in  some 
cases. 


Cane  League  will  be  glad  to  forward 
copies  to  anyone  who  wants  them. 

Technologists'  Proceedings 

We  have  another  book  that  we 
would  like  to  call  to  your  attention. 
The  name  of  it  is  "Proceedings  of  the 
10th  Congress  of  the  International 
Society  of  Sugar  Cane  Technologists 
— Hawaii,  1959".  Unlike  the  Louisi- 
ana Sugar  Story,  this  book  is  not  for 
weak  brains  or  weak  backs  either. 
It  weighs  a  good  ten  pounds  and  con- 
tains 1,174  pages  chock-full  of  scien- 
tific data  that  should  prove  mighty 
interesting. 

We  see  a  note  on  the  flyleaf  from 
our  General  Manager  to  our  Agrono- 
mist (who,  as  the  immediate  past 
President  of  the  Louisiana  Society  of 
Sugar  Cane  Technologists,  is  the  logi- 
cal scientific  book  reviewer  in  our  or- 
ganization) which  says:  "Dear  Lloyd 
— Could  you  review  this  book  in  your 
column?"  Now — will  somebody  please 
find  our  fearless  field  man? 


To  get  back  to  the  book,  it  is  flaw- 
lessly printed  on  fine  paper  and  will 
make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  li- 
brary of  anyone  who  can  understand 
it.  It  is  distributed  by  D.  Van  Nos- 
trand  Company,  Inc.,  whose  princi- 
pal office  in  this  country  is  at  120 
Alexander  Street,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
We  feel  quite  sure  that  your  favorite 
book  store  will  be  glad  to  secure  a 
copy  for  you.   The  price  is  $32.50. 

SAC  Names  Directors 

The  State  Agricultural  Credit  Cor- 
poration held  its  Annual  Meeting  in 
New  Orleans  on  February  21st  and 
elected  the  following  members  to  the 
Board  of  Directors: 

E.  J.  Beaullieu,  George  P.  Bywater, 
W.  K.  De  Pass,  Jr.,  F.  Evans  Farwell, 
John  F.  Finke,  E.  D.  Gelzer,  L.  C. 
Gerard,  Wm.  J.  Gibbens,  Jr.,  Milton 
F.  Hilbert,  Thomas  B.  Kennair, 
James  H.  Kepper,  Richard  McCarthy, 
Jr.,  J.  J.  Munson,  Lionel  G.  Ott,  Ra- 
( Continued  on  page  132) 
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FRIENDS  OF  THE 
LOUISIANA  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

The  League  extends  sincere  thanks  to  our  friends  listed  below 
for  their  assistance  in  an  undertaking  designed  to  give  facts  about 
the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  to  school  children  and  the  general 
public.  At  the  League's  request,  these  firms  financed  publication 
of  a  pamphlet  prepared  by  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Education  Com- 
mittee and  entitled  "Louisiana  Sugar."  Copies  of  this  and  two 
other  bulletins  prepared  by  the  Committee  may  be  obtained  from 
Parish  Agricultural  Extension  Service  offices. 

Amchem  Products,  Inc.,  Ambler,  Pa. 

Thomson  Machinery  Company,  Inc.,  Thibodaux,  La. 

Standard  Supply  &  Hardware  Company,  Inc.,  P.  0.  Drawer  620,  New 
Orleans  7,  La. 

J.  &  L.  Engineering  Co.,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  326,  Jeanerette,  La. 

Louisiana  Agricultural  Co-operative,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  949,  Baton  Rouge 
1,  La. 

Gillis,  Hulse  &  Colcock,  Inc.,  839  Union  St.,  New  Orleans  12,  La. 

United  Gas  Pipe  Lines  Co.,  National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  New 
Orleans  12,  La. 

State  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation,  837  Whitney  Building,  New- 
Orleans  12,  La. 

New  Orleans  Bank  for  Co-operatives,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  72,  New  Orleans  6, 
La. 

Dibert,  Bancroft  &  Ross  Co.,  Ltd.,  3400  Tulane  Ave.,  New  Orleans  19, 
La. 

F.  N.  Johnston  Co.,  829  Howard  Ave.,  New  Orleans  12,  La. 

Cane  Air,  Inc.,  Belle  Rose,  La. 

Steel  Service,  Inc.,  P.  0.  Box  26005,  New  Orleans  26,  La. 

The  Western  States  Machine  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 

Hooker  Chemical  Corporation,  P.  O.  Box  9682,  Jackson  6,  Miss. 

The  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  1100  Commerce  Bldg.,  New  Orleans  12,  La. 

Niagara  Chemical  Division,  Food  Machinery  and  Chemical  Corp., 
Greenville,  Miss. 

Shell  Chemical  Co.,  119  So.  Claiborne  Ave.,  New  Orleans  12,  La. 

Logan  Perkins,  International  Trade  Mart,  New  Orleans  12,  La. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  New  Orleans,  New  Orleans  7,  La. 

Theriot  Chemicals,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  347,  New  Iberia,  La. 

Donald  C.  Roane,  Jr.,  Patout-Roane,  Box  92,  Jeanerette,  La. 

Doherty-Silentaire  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  2468,  Baton  Rouge  1,  La. 

Feltus  B.  Leake,  Audubon  Station,  Box  4557,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Broussard  Machine  Company,  P.  O.  Box  227,  St.  Martinville,  La. 

Tibbs  Flying  Service,  Harry  P.  Williams  Airport,  Patterson,  La. 
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(Continued  from  page  130) 
phael  Ross,  Harold  Scherer,  (Mrs.) 
Oralee  C.  Shulz,  B.  C.  Thomson,  and 
S.  L.  Wright.  Mr.  Beaullieu  lives  in 
Jeanerette,  Mr.  Munson  in  Houma 
and  Mr.  Thomson  in  Thibodaux.  The 
other  sixteen  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  live  in  New  Orleans. 

Scully  Promoted 

Word  has  been  received  from  the 
Public  Relations  department  of  the 
American  Molasses  Company  that 
Armand  J.  Scully,  Sr.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent in  charge  of  sales  for  the  Colo- 
nial Molasses  Company  of  Louisiana, 
Inc.  Colonial  Molasses  is  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  the  American 
Molasses  Co. 

Mr.  Scully  needs  no  introduction 
in  Louisiana  sugar  circles.  He  has 
been  a  part  of  this  business  for  many 
years  and,  in  the  words  of  his  Presi- 
dent, Frank  C.  Staples,  "his  long 
and  intimate  association  with  the  in- 
dustry amply  qualifies  him  for  his 
new  position."  We  extend  our  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  to  Mr. 
Scully. 


THE  BARTLETT  TANNIN 

PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Walter  M.   Bartlett 

LIQUID  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460  South  Peters  St. 

New  Orleans  13,  La. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCK,  Inc. 


839  Union  St. 


New  Orleans,   La. 


Telephone    JA    2-1225 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  MOLASSES   CO.,  OF 

LOUISIANA,   INC. 

400  N.  Gayoso  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE    HIBERNIA    NATIONAL    BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 

1101   Carondelet  Bldg. 

New   Orleans,    La. 

LeBourgeois  Brokerage  Co.,  Inc. 

823  Perdido  Street 
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WHAT  YOUR  L£ACU£  VMS  90  FOR  ¥00 

The  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry  is  fortunate  in  having  many  growers 
and  processors  who  unselfishly  give  of  their  time  and  their  talents  in  a 
co-operative  effort  to  solve  the  many  and  varied  problems  that  constantly 
confront  us.  Much  of  the  League's  work  is  done  by  committees  composed 
of  these  growers  and  processors. 

The  one  and  one-half  cents  per  ton  of  cane  that  you  and  I  as  growers 
pay  in  dues  to  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  and  the  1V2  cents  per 
ton  of  cane  ground,  including  company  cane,  that  each  mill  operator  pays 
in  dues  to  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  make  possible  an  organiza- 
tion through  which  the  capable  and  willing  leaders  of  our  industry  can 
work  for  the  benefit  and  profit  of  everyone  in  the  business  of  producing 
and  processing  sugar  cane  in  Louisiana. 

The  League  has  a  total  of  seventeen  standing  committees,  several  sub- 
committees of  the  standing  committees,  and  additional  special  committees 
appointed  as  occasions  demand.  The  work  of  these  committees  is  co- 
ordinated by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Sixteen  processor-growers  and  sixteen  independent  growers  serve  on 
the  Executive  Committee.  They  meet  once  a  month  to  review  the  projects 
completed,  to  hear  progress  reports  on  those  underway,  and  to  make  plans 
for  future  work.  The  only  pay  that  these  thirty-two  men  receive  for  their 
work  on  the  Executive  Committee  is  the  satisfaction  of  serving  their 
industry. 

Of  course,  they  share  with  the  rest  of  the  Industry  in  the  benefits  that 
accrue  to  all  growers  and  all  processors  as  a  result  of  the  League's 
accomplishments. 

Warren  Harang,  Jr.,  President 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 

by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


Contact  Committee  Meeting,  L.  S.  U. 


It  is  again  time  for  the  sugar  cane 
research  workers  of  L.  S.  U.  to  give 
reports  on  the  work  conducted  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  These  reports  will 
be  given  at  the  Contact  Committee 
meeting  to  be  held  Tuesday,  March 
21  beginning  at  9 :30  in  the  morning. 
The  meeting  will  be  in  Pleasant  Hall 
on  the  L.  Sn  U.  Campus.  Pleasant 
Hall  is  near  the  Greek  Theatre  and 
is  the  new  name  for  what  used  to  be 
called  the  music  building. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Upp,  Director  of 
the  L.  S.  U.  Experiment  Station,  and 
Mr.  Malcolm  Duhe,  Chairman  of  the 
Contact  Committee  of  the  League,  in- 
vite all  growers  to  attend  this  meet- 
ing.   Read  the  program  listed  below. 

Tuesday,  March  21,  1961 

Morning 
9:30-9:50 
Comparison  of  U.S.D.A.  and  L.S.U. 
Sugar  Cost  Studies — J.  R.  Camp- 
bell 

9:50-10:20 
Illustrated  Lecture  On  Problems  and 
Opportunities  In  Sugar  Cane  Pro- 
duction in  Hawaii — L.  D.  Baver 


10:20-10:35 


Coffee  Break 

10:35-11:25 

The  Effect  of  Applicator  Design  On 
Distribution  and  Losses  of  Anhy- 
drous Ammonia — M.  M.  Mayeux 

The  L.S.U.  Quarter  Drain  Machine — 
W.  H.  Carter 

Soil  and  Water  Research  In  the  Sug- 
ar Cane  Area — I.  L.  Saveson 

Sugar  Cane  Irrigation — W.  F.  Lytle 

11:25-12:05 
Fertilizers  For  Sugar  Cane  —  L.  E. 

Golden  and  M.  B.  Sturgis 
Nutrient  Availability  And  The  Rate 

Of  Nutrient  Uptake  By  Sugar  Cane 

— L.  E.  Golden 

12:05-1:30 
Noon  Recess 

Afternoon 
1 :30-l  -55 
Results  With  Some  New  Varieties  Of 
Sugar  Cane  In  Outfield  Tests  in 
I960  —  T.   J.   Stafford   and   R.   J. 
Matherne 

(Continued  on  page  142) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


One  road  block  after  another  pre- 
vented the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture from  taking  action  on  the  bill 
to  extend  the  Sugar  Act  beyond  its 
March  31  expiration  date. 

First,  the  hassle  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  over  the  personnel 
of  the  Rules  Committee  delayed  for 
50  days  organization  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  which  handles  sugar 
legislation. 

Next,  a  lot  of  in-fighting  on  the 
part  of  three  or  four  zealous  Agricul- 
ture Committee  members  who  insist- 
ed upon  tying  to  the  extension  bill  a 
provision  which  would  guarantee 
acreage  allotments  to  new  sugar  beet 
growers. 

Another  block,  which  fortunately 
was  dissolved  through  the  joint  ef- 
forts of  Chairman  Cooley  and  indus- 
try representatives,  was  a  proposed 
"technical  amendment"  to  prohibit 
imports  of  Cuban  sugar  via  Canada 
in  bags  labeled  "Canadian  Sugar". 
New  England  cane  refiners  vocifer- 
ously objected  to  that  kind  of  com- 
petition and  enlisted  the  support  of 
Majority  Leader,  John  McCormack, 
who  in  turn  asked  Chairman  Cooley 
for  an  amendment  to  the  extension 
bill  which  would  prohibit  white  sug- 
ar imports  of  Cuban  sugar  from  Can- 
ada. The  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  agreed  to  take  ad- 
ministrative action  to  prohibit  such 
imports  and  Congressman  Cooley 
agreed  to  bolster  that  action  by  ap- 
propriate language  in  his  committee 
report. 

Another  complication,  was  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  request  for  an  amend- 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


Time  Runs  Out 

ment  which  would  give  him  authority 
to  withhold  from  the  Dominican  Re- 
public that  country's  share  of  the 
Cuban  deficit,  Secretary  of  State, 
Dean  Rusk  was  invited  to  appear  be- 
fore the  committee  to  justify  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  proposal.  Secretary 
Rusk  was  busy  with  budget  and  other 
problems  and  could  not  appear  until 
March  8.  After  an  hour  of  testimony, 
during  which  he  was  roughed  up  con- 
siderably by  Representative  Bob  Po- 
age  of  Texas,  the  committee  had  to 
recess  from  sugar  to  hear  witnesses 
waiting  to  testify  on  the  Mexican 
Farm  Labor  bill.  Secretary  Rusk  was 
asked  to  come  back  "tomorrow," 
March  9.  Although  it  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  President  Kennedy 
will  get  authority  to  cut  the  Domini- 
can Republic's  sugar  sales  to  the 
LTnited  States,  certain  committee 
members  undoubtedly  will  continue 
their  efforts  to  delay  action.  Their 
strategy  is  to  keep  the  bill  in  com- 
mittee as  long  as  possible  in  the  hope 
that  they  can  get  the  new-beet-grow- 
er provision  incorporated  in  the  ex- 
tension bill  in  return  for  their  prom- 
ise to  let  the  bill  go  on  its  way  for 
House  approval. 

Chairman  Cooley  and  a  majority 
of  members  of  his  committee  feel 
that  extension  of  the  Act  should 
not  be  jeopardized  by  controversial 
amendments.  Mr.  Cooley  has  said 
he  would  begin  hearings  May  1  on 
permanent  sugar  legislation,  and  has 
promised  the  new-beet-grower  group 
ample  time  to  present  their  case. 

While  it  could  come  sooner,  final 
(Continued  on  page  142) 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  CONTROLLING  SUGARCANE 

INSECT  PESTS    IN  LOUISIANA  -1961 


The  Sugarcane  Borer 

The  sugarcane  borer,  Diatraea  sac- 
charalis  (F),  is  the  most  important 
insect  pest  attacking  sugarcane  in 
Louisiana.  The  following  recommen- 
dations are  made  for  its  control : 

Chemical  Control 

Insecticide  should  be  applied  when 
the  borer  infestation  is  sufficient  to 
insure  a  reasonable  profit  from  treat- 
ment. Chemical  control  of  first  gen- 
eration borers  is  not  recommended. 

Insecticide  to  use — Endrin  is  rec- 
ommended for  sugarcane  borer  con- 
trol. A  granular  formulation  con- 
taining two  per  cent  endrin  on  30-60 
mesh  granules  should  be  used  at  the 
rate  of  12  pounds  per  acre  per  appli- 
cation. 

Endrin  granules  should  be  applied 
at  14-day  intervals.  Four  applica- 
tions are  usually  adequate.  The  last 
application  must  be  made  at  least  45 
days  before  harvest. 

Granules  may  be  applied  by  air- 
plane at  any  time  during  the  day  pro- 
vided wind  conditions  are  relatively 
calm.  The  swath  width  should  never 
be  wider  than  the  wingspread  of  the 
airplane.  Marking  of  swaths  by  flag- 
ging is  essential.  The  airplane  should 
be  flown  at  a  height  that  will  insure 
uniform  coverage. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
contamination  of  streams  and  ponds 
since  endrin  is  highly  toxic  to  fish. 

Where  bagasse  or  field  trimmings 
will  be  used  for  livestock  feed  or 
where  livestock  will  be  pastured  in 
cane  fields  for  weed  control,  40% 
ryania  dust  should  be  used  at  weekly 
intervals  instead  of  endrin. 

When  to  start — The  first  insecti- 
cide application  should  be  made  only 
after  visible  joints  have  begun  to 
form  and  when  at  least  two  per  cent 
of  the  plants  are  infested  with  young 
second  generation  larvae  which  have 
not  yet  bored  into  the  stalks.  Fields 
should  be  checked  at  weekly  intervals 


from  June  1  until  August  25  to  in- 
sure proper  timing  of  applications. 

Cultural  Practices: 

Cultural  practices  are  normal 
farming  operations  which  can  be 
used  to  help  reduce  insect  damage. 
They  are  helpful  but  not  sufficient 
to  control  the  sugarcane  borer.  It  is 
common  sense  to  employ  the  follow- 
ing measures  when  and  where  it  is 
practical  to  do  so : 

1.  Plan  borer-free  cane. 

2.  Break  old  fields  in  the  fall  or 
early  spring. 

3.  Harvest  heavily  infested  cane 
as  soon  as  possible. 

4.  Do  a  thorough  job  of  burning 
cane  trash. 

5.  Scrap  thoroughly  for  field 
clean-up. 

6.  Chopping  and  wrapping  of  mid- 
dles may  destroy  many  of  the 
borers  overwintering  in  cane 
trash. 

7.  Plant  corn  as  far  as  possible 
from  sugarcane. 

Resistant  Varieties: 

Some  varieties  of  sugarcane  have 
demonstrated  an  ability  to  withstand 
or  escape  injury  better  than  others. 
However,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  our 
present  varieties  could  escape  appre- 
ciable injury  for  long  under  condi- 
tions of  high  borer  pressure.  The  use 
of  relatively  resistant  varieties  where 
they  are  adapted  or  otherwise  desir- 
able may  tend  to  alleviate  the  borer 
problem  and  sometimes  decrease  the 
total  acreage  that  will  require  insec- 
ticide treatment. 

The  following  varieties  are  grouped 
according  to  their  relative  suscepti- 
bility to  borer  infestation. 
Moderately  Resistant : 

Variety— N.Co.  310 
Average  to  Susceptible : 

Variety  — C.P.  43-47,  C.P.  36-105, 
C.P.  44-155,  C.P.  48-103,  C.P.  47-193, 
C.P.  36-13,  C.P.  29-116,  C.P.  44-101, 
C.P.  52-68. 
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LOSSES  TO  THE  SUGARCANE  BORER  IN  LOUISIANA 

Leon  J.  Charpentier,1  W.  H.  Long,2  E.  J.  Concienne,2  and  Ralph  Mathes  1 


Cooperative  harvesttime  surveys 
to  determine  the  amount  of  damage 
caused  by  the  sugarcane  moth  borer 
(Diatraea  saccharalis  (F.)),  have 
been  conducted  annually  since  1935 
by  entomologists  of  the  USDA  Sug- 
arcane Experiment  Station  and  the 
Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  The  yearly  infestations  have 
ranged  from  5  to  28  percent  with  an 
average  of  17  percent  of  the  joints 
bored  for  the  25-year  period. 

From  1935  through  1957  examina- 
tions were  made  on  the  same  ten 
plantations.  Six  fields  were  surveyed 
on  each  plantation  or  group  of  plan- 
tations. An  attempt  was  always  made 
to  select  fields  that  would  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  varieties  grown  and 
soil  types  on  each  plantation.  One 
hundred  stalks  were  examined  in 
each  field  to  determine  the  percent- 
age of  joints  bored. 

Beginning    in    1958    the   examina- 


tions were  made  each  year  at  the  mill 
stock  piles.  Twenty  10-stalk  samples 
selected  without  bias  from  different 
places  on  the  yard  were  examined  at 
each  mill. 

The  1960  survey  was  conducted 
during  the  period  November  14-28. 
This  survey  showed  that  13  percent 
of  all  joints  of  sugarcane  delivered  to 
Louisiana's  45  sugar  mills  had  been 
bored  by  larvae  of  the  sugarcane 
borer.  The  percentages  of  joints 
bored  at  each  mill  are  presented  in 
the  accompanying  table.  The  crop 
loss  is  considered  to  be  three-fourths 
of  the  percentage  of  joints  bored,  or 
10  percent  in  I960.3  Since  the  crop 
had  an  estimated  value  of  $51  million, 
the  borer  may  be  considered  to  have 
caused  a  loss  of  approximately  $5 
million  to  the  1960  sugarcane  crop.4 
This  is  less  than  the  loss  from  the 
1959  crop  which  was  estimated  at 
$6  million. 


Soil  Pests 

Soil  treatment  with  chlordane  is 
recommended  to  control  such  pests  as 
springtails,  bristletails,  symphylids 
in  heavy  soils  and  wireworms  in 
sandy  soils  of  the  cane-growing  area 
of  Louisiana.  Soil  treatment  should 
be  made  only  where  these  pests  are 
known  to  be  a  problem. 

Apply  chlordane  at  planting  time 
on  the  cane  seed  pieces  in  the  open 
furrow  shortly  before  covering  with 
soil.  Apply  2  pounds  of  technical 
material  per  acre  either  as  a  spray 
or  a  dust. 

An  emulsifiable  concentrate  or 
wettable  powder  may  be  used  for 
spray  applications.  However,  the 
emulsifiable  concentrate  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred if  available  spray  equipment 
does  not  have  an  agitator.  It  mixes 
more  readily  with  water  and  is  less 
likely  to  clog  spray  nozzles.  Do  not 
use  chlordane  oil  solution  since  the 


oil  will  harm  the  cane.  Apply  at  least 
10  gallons  of  water  per  acre  in  a 
band  12  to  16  inches  wide  so  that 
all  the  seed  pieces  will  be  covered. 

If  dust  is  used,  apply  100  pounds 
of  a  2%  dust  per  acre.  A  fertilizer 
distributor  has  been  found  satisfac- 
tory for  applying  dust. 

CAUTION:  Endrin  and  chlordane 
are  poisonous.  Handle  with  care. 
Follow  directions  and  heed  all  pre- 
cautions on  container  labels. 

Louisiana  State  University,  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College, 
Division  of  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion, H.  C.  Sanders,  Director. 


*  The  recommendations  given  here  were 
prepared  by  state  and  federal  entomolo- 
gists and  are  based  upon  the  results  of  ex- 
periments conducted  by  the  Louisiana  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  Station  and  the  Sug- 
arcane Station  of  the  Entomology  Research 
Division,  Agricultural  Research  Service, 
Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Sugarcane  borer  injury  In  Louisiana  during  I960  harvest  season 


Parish 

Percent  of 

Parish 

Percent  of 

and  mill 

joints  bored 

and  mill 

joints  bored 
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Supreme 

13 

Southdown 

13 

Gienwood 

8 

Lower  Terrebonne 

10 

Lafourche 

Vermilion 

Georgia 

17 

Erath 

11 

Valentine 

15 

Raceiand 

15 

West  Feliciana 

Lafourche  Sugars 

11 

Angola 

10 

Caldwell 

8 

Greenwood 

8 

Rapides 

Meeker 

6 

Iberia 

Enterprise 

15 

Vida 

15 

Iberia  Coop» 

8 

IXihe  -Bourgeo  i  s 

6 

Avei^age 

for  State  (45  mills) 

13 

,       1  Entomologists,    USDA    Sugarcane    Ex- 
'  j  periment  Station,  Houma,  La. 

I2  Associate  Professor  and  Research  Asso- 
ciate,   Entomology    Research     Department, 
Louisiana    State    University,    Baton    Rouge, 
i|La. 

3  Mathes,  Ralph,  J.  W.  Ingram,  and  Leon 
j  March   15,   1961 


J.  Charpentier.  A  method  for  determining 
losses  caused  by  the  sugarcane  borer.  Proc. 
Eighth  Congr.  Internatl.  Soc.  Sugarcane 
Tech.,  1953. 

4  La.  Crop  Reporting  Service  Leaflet 
(Production  Figures),  December  27,  1960, 
and  correspondence  with  American  Sugar 
Cane  League. 
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1961  DANGEROUS  HERBICIDE  REGULATIONS 

Issued  by  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Dave  L.  Pearse,  March  6,  1961 
and  Authorized  By  3:1621  R.  A.  La.  1950 


SECTION  I— General 

A.  2,4-dichlorophenoxyacetic  acid, 
2,4,5-trichlorophenoxyacetic  acid,  2- 
methyl,  4-chlorophenoxyacetic  acid, 
2(2,4,5-trichloro  phenoxy)  propionic 
acid  together  with  their  salts  and 
esters  are  declared  to  be  dangerous 
herbicides.  Also  included  under  the 
definition  are  related  and  other  com- 
pounds having  similar  physiological 
action. 

B.  The  sale  and  use  of  dust  for- 
mulations of  dangerous  herbicides  is 
prohibited.  This  does  not  include 
powder  and  dry  dustless  formula- 
tions. 

C.  The  sale  of  formulation  con- 
taining dangerous  herbicides  with 
fertilizers,  insecticides  or  fungicides 
is  prohibited,  but  these  can  be  mixed 
at  the  time  of  application. 

D.  The  sale  and  use  of  dangerous 
herbicide  ester  wherein  the  alcohol 
radicle  is  of  aliphatic  nature,  and 
contains  five  or  less  carbon  atoms  is 
prohibited. 

E.  The  use  of  turbine  blower  or 
other  equipment,  which  would  cause 
excessive  atomization,  for  application 
of  dangerous  herbicides  is  prohibited. 

F.  Dangerous  herbicides  must  be 
stored  and  handled  in  such  a  way  so 
as  to  prevent  contamination  of  fer- 
tilizers, seeds,  insecticides,  etc.,  and 
injury  to  susceptible  plants. 

G.  Dangerous  herbicides  may  be 
sold  only  in  the  original  unbroken 
container  as  received  from  the  manu- 
facturer or  distributor. 

H.  No  one  can  employ  a  custom 
operator  unless  the  operator  has  a 
license  for  the  application  of  danger- 
ous herbicides. 

I.  One  who  contracts  with  or  en- 
gages the  services  of  a  custom  opera- 
tor shall  be  jointly  responsible  with 
the  operator  for  compliance  with 
these  regulations. 

SECTION  II — Aircraft  application 

A.    All  aircraft  engaged  in  the  ap- 
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plication  of  dangerous  herbicides 
shall  be  registered  with  the  Commis- 
sioner and  the  Commissioner  or  his 
authorized  representative  shall  have 
authority  to  inspect  such  aircraft  at 
any  reasonable  time. 

B.  Each  individual  spray  nozzle 
shall  have  a  positive  operating  leak- 
proof  cutoff  valve.  Ball  check  valves 
are  acceptable,  provided  there  is  a 
satisfactory  strainer  in  the  system. 

C.  Spray  nozzle  orifice  openings 
shall  not  be  less  than  one  eighth 
(%)  inch  in  diameter  and  shall  be 
so  designed  that  excessive  atomiza- 
tion by  slip  stream  or  obstruction 
will  not  occur. 

D.  Operating  pressure  shall  not 
exceed  thirty  (30)  pounds  per  square 
inch  at  the  nozzle. 

E.  Each  aircraft  tank  for  danger- 
ous herbicides  must  have  a  quick  op- 
erating cutoff  valve  operable  from 
the  cockpit. 

F.  Aircraft  engaged  in  applica- 
tion of  dangerous  herbicides  shall  not 
fly  over  susceptible  crops  when  car- 
rying a  dangerous  herbicide. 

SECTION  III— Ground 
Application  (includes  boats) 

A.  Ground  equipment  for  use  on 
crops,  pastures,  rights  of  way,  etc. 
must  be  operated  at  such  pressures 
and  orifice  openings  as  to  prevent 
spray  drift. 

B.  All  ground  equipment  when 
spraying  dangerous  herbicides  in  an 
area  where  there  are  susceptible 
crops  will  have  the  nozzle  angled 
toward  the  ground. 

SECTION  IV— Restrictions 

A.  No  aircraft  application  of  dan- 
gerous herbicides  shall  be  made  when 
wind  velocity  exceeds  six  miles  per 
hour. 

B.  Between  April  1,  and  Septem- 
ber 15,  of  each  year,  no  application 
of  dangerous  herbicides  shall  be  made 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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by  ground  machine  when  wind  veloci- 
ty exceeds  ten  (10)  miles  per  hour. 

C.  Minimum  permissible  spray  dis- 
tances from  plants  susceptible  to  dan- 
gerous herbicides  are  as  follows: 

DISTANCE 
y2  mile  down  wind 

1  mile  down  wind 
50  feet  up  wind 

2  miles  down  wind 


WIND 

0-3  miles  per  hour 
4-6  miles  per  hour 
0-10  miles  per  hour 
7-10  miles  per  hour 
right  angles  to  wind 
or  dead  calm 


V2  mile 


D.  Between  April  1  and  Septem- 
ber 15  of  each  year  dangerous  her- 
bicides may  not  be  applied  by  air- 
craft in  the  following  parishes  or 
parts  of  parishes: 


Caddo 

Bossier 

Webster 

Claiborne 

Lincoln 

Union 

Morehouse 

West  Carroll 

St.  Landry  north  of 

U.  S.  Highway  190 
Pointe  Coupee  north 

of  U.  S.  Highway  190 
East  Carroll 
DeSoto 
Red  River 
Bienville 
Jackson 
Ouachita 


Richland 

Madison 

Sabine 

Natchitoches 

Grant 

Winn 

Caldwell 

Franklin 

Tensas 

LaSalle 

Catahoula 

Concordia 

Vernon 

Rapides 

Avoyelles 

Evangeline 

Lafayette 

St.  Martin 


E.  Dangerous  herbicides  may  not 
be  applied  by  aircraft  between  March 
25  and  June  15  in  the  area  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  and  St.  James  parishes 
lying  between  U.  S.  Highway  61  and 
the  Mississippi  River. 

F.  Users  of  dangerous  herbicides 
in  St.  Martin  and  Lafayette  parishes 
must  post  their  property  five  days 
before  the  use  of  dangerous  herbi- 
cides. The  signs  will  be  put  at  every 
normal  entry  and  at  every  two  hun- 
dred (200)  yards  along  all  state 
roads.  The  warning  notice  that  is 
posted  shall  be  of  such  size  that  it 
is  easily  readable  at  a  distance  of 
twenty-five  (25)  feet  and  shall  be 
worded  as  follows: 


WARNING 
DANGEROUS  HERBICIDES 

WILL  BE 

PUT  ON  THIS  PROPERTY 

WITHIN  FIVE  DAYS 

SECTION  V— Certification  of 
Operators 

A.  All  aircraft  pilots  and  custom 
operators  of  equipment  for  applica- 
tion of  dangerous  herbicides  must 
pass  an  oral,  and/or  written  exami- 
nation to  satisfy  the  Commissioner 
or  his  duly  authorized  agent  as  to 
their  competence  for  such  work  and 
understanding  of  these  regulations. 
A  person  making  below  60%  will  not 
be  issued  a  certificate  but  can  retake 
the  test  at  the  next  testing.  The  test 
will  be  given  at  a  time  and  place  des- 
ignated by  the  Commissioner  or  his 
duly  authorized  agent. 

B.  A  certification  card  shall  be  on 
the  person  of  all  pilots  and  custom 
operators  while  engaged  in  applica- 
tion of  dangerous  herbicides.  Such 
certifications  must  be  renewed  an- 
nually on  or  before  May  1  of  each 
year. 

C.  All  custom  operators  using  dan- 
gerous herbicides  shall  obtain  a  li- 
cense from  the  Commissioner  or  his 
duly  authorized  agent  before  engag- 
ing in  such  work.  Licenses  must  be 
renewed  annually  on  or  before  May 
1  of  each  year. 

D.  The  Commissioner  may  sus- 
pend, or  refuse  to  renew  certificates 
or  licenses  on  evidence  of  violation  of 
these  regulations. 

SECTION  VI— Establishment  of 
Financial  Responsibility 

A.  Custom  operators  must  estab- 
lish financial  responsibility  before 
engaging  in  the  business  of  applica- 
tion of  dangerous  herbicides.  Said 
responsibility  is  to  be  established  by 
depositing  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  and  Immigration  surety 
bond  in  the  amount  of  $10,000.00  or 
by  subscribing  and  holding  a,  policy 
of  crop  damage  insurance  in  like 
amount  or  by  submitting  to  the  Com- 
missioner a  notarized  financial  state- 
( Continued  on  next  page) 
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ment    proving    his    net    assets    to 
amount  to  at  least  $10,000.00. 

SECTION  VII— Waiver 

A.  These  regulations  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  authorized  personnel  of  State 
or  Federal  agencies  conducting  re- 
search on  dangerous  herbicides. 

B.  The  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Immigration  may  waive  cer- 
tain provisions  of  these  regulations 
where  sufficient  proof  is  offered  that 
no  damage  from  dangerous  herbi- 
cides is  likely  to  occur.  Notice  of 
waiver  shall  be  given  in  writing  by 
the  Commissioner  or  his  duly  author- 
ized representative  and  shall  apply 
only  to  the  specific  operation,  or  area. 

o-~ 

IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  135) 

1:55-2:30 
Commercial  Aspects  Of  Mosaic  And 
Ratoon  Stunting  Disease  —  R.  J. 
Steib 
Basic   Studies   On    Ratoon    Stunting 
Disease,   Mosaic  and  Red  Rot  Of 
Sugar  Cane — I.  L.  Forbes 
2:30-2:50 
Fenac,  A  Promising  New  Herbicide 
For  Sugar  Cane — E.  R.  Stamper 
2:50-3:05 
The  New  Program   In   Sugar   Cane 
Physiology — W.  C.  Normand 
3:05-3:20 
Coffee  Break 

3:20-4:20 
Development  of  a  Louisiana  Source 


Of  True  Sugar  Cane  Seed— S.  J.  P. 

Chilton 
New  Varieties  Of  Sugar  Cane — Louis 

Anzalone 
Comparative    Methods    Of   Breeding 

New  Sugar  Cane  Varieties — Mike 

Gimalva 

4:20-4:45 
Research  With  Sugar  Cane  Insects — 

W.  H.  Long 

Growers  will  note  that  every  re- 
port will  be  not  only  interesting  but 
informative  as  well.  Growers  will 
also  note  that  Dr.  Leonard  Baver, 
the  distinguished  Director  of  the 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Associa- 
tion, will  address  the  group.  Here  is 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  Louisi- 
ana growers  to  hear  how  cane  is 
grown  in  our  50th  State. 

The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  has 
always  been  recognized  for  its  keen 
interest  in  research.  Continue  this 
interest.  Come  to  the  meeting  and 
learn  what  is  new  in  research.  Re- 
search workers  appreciate  this. 
_o 

IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  136) 
committee  action  is  not  expected 
much  before  March  15,  which  would 
leave  only  a  little  over  a  week  for  the 
extension  bill  to  go  through  the  Rules 
Committee,  on  to  the.  floor  of  the 
House;  thence  to  the  Senate  Finance, 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Floor, 
where  Senator  Clinton  Anderson  has 
said  it  would  pass  only  over  his  dead 


(2«n©  ITlasTei* 


THE  MARK 


OF  QUALITY 

MR.  FARMER: 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLAN  FOR 

YOUR  SPRING  NEEDS 

LAND  LEVELERS  —  STUBBLE  SHAVERS 

DRAIN  CLEANERS— PITRE  HOES 


J.  &.  L.  ENGINEERING  CO.,   INC. 


Jeanerette,  Louisiana 
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body  unless  it  contained  the  new- 
beet-grower  provision,  before  the 
Easter  recess  which  is  tentatively 
set  to  begin  March  26. 

Just  one  blankety-blank  road  block 
after  another — but  this  is  the  tail- 
end  of  the  hardest  winter  in  years 
and  Spring  is  just  around  the  corner. 
Could  be,  the  bumps  will  be  smoothed 
out  sooner  than  we  think  and  the 
Sugar  Act  will  be  given  a  new  lease 
on  life  for  nine  months  or  more. 


EXCHANGE  TO  MEET 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Sugar  Exchange  will  be  held  in 
Room  329  of  the  Whitney  Building, 
New  Orleans,  on  Wednesday  March 
29,  1961  beginning  at  11  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Everyone  interested  in 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry  is  in- 
vited to  this  meeting  to  hear  the  re- 
port of  President  Graugnard  on  the 
major  developments  affecting  our 
markets  during  the  past  year. 

Thirteen  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  will  be  elected  at  this  meet- 
ing to  serve  during  the  ensuing  year. 


THE  BARTLETT  TANNIN 
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ITS  THE  END 

for 

Sugar  Cane 


end  riii 


The  days  when  sugar  cane  borer  strikes  and  steals  a  lion's  share  of 
your  hard-earned  profits  are  over.  You  can  fight  back  with  endrin 
insecticide  .  .  .  it's  the  end  for  sugar  cane  borer. 

Eridrin  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  approved  for  control  of  sugar 
cane  borer.  For  best  results,  apply  endrin  granules  by  air. 

Put  an  end  to  sugar  cane  borer  damage  this  season.  Use  endrin!  It's 
available  from  your  insecticide  dealer.  Don't  delay— see  him  today! 


SHELL    CHEMICAL    COMPANY 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS   DIVISION 
119  South  Claiborne  Avenue,  New  Orleans  12,  Louisiana 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dykers 


Oppose  Wage  Increase 

The  following  letter  from  Presi- 
dent Harang  to  Senators  Ellender 
and  Long  and  Congressmen  Boggs 
and  Willis  is  self-explanatory. 

'The  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
desires  to  express  to  you  the  opposi- 
tion of  its  members  to  H.  R.  3935  and 
S.  895,  which  are  identical,  propos- 
ing amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  We  understand  these 
bills  will  probably  be  considered  at 
an  early  date. 

As  you  know,  the  membership  of 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
consists  of  all  of  the  Louisiana  proc- 
essors of  sugar  cane  into  sugar  and 
of  farmers  who  produce  more  than 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  sugar  cane 
grown  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

The  minimum  wage  increase  of 
25^  per  hour  proposed  in  these  bills 
will,  of  course,  affect  our  processing 
establishments.  An  increase  in  mini- 
mum wage  rates  will  necessarily  re- 
sult in  an  increase  in  all  wages.  But, 
more  important  than  the  effect  of 
these  increases  on  any  industry,  is 
the  serious  effect  on  the  economy  of 
the  United  States  as  a  whole.  Our 
primary  economic  problem  today  is 
unemployment.  General  wage  in- 
creases would  inevitably  lead  to  a 
substantial  increase  in  unemploy- 
ment, due  to  additional  forced  auto- 
mation and  discontinuance  of  busi- 
nesses. 

At  least  as  objectionable  as  the 
proposed  minimum  wage  increases, 
are  other  amendments  embodied  in 
these  bills,  some  of  which  we  desire 
to  mention. 


Coverage  of  the  act  would  be  ex- 
tended to  millions  of  employees,  most 
of  whom  for  good  reasons  have  his- 
torically not  been  covered.  All  of  the 
implications  of  this  extension  of  cov- 
erage are  not  readily  discernible 
from  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ments. However,  it  is  quite  apparent 
the  definitions  of  "Enterprise"  and 
of  "Enterprise  engaged  in  commerce 
or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce,"  proposed  in  new  sections 
3(r)  and  3(s)  embody  further  dis- 
tortions of  the  meaning  of  "interstate 
commerce"  as  used  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  present  coverage  of  the  wage 
and  overtime  provisions  of  the  act 
does  not  extend  to  industries  as  a 
whole,  but  the  test  is  whether  the  in- 
dividual employee  is  engaged  in  in- 
terstate commerce  or  the  production 
of  goods  for  commerce.  As  we  under- 
stand the  proposed  amendment  to 
Section  6(b)  and  new  Section  7(a) 
(1),  coupled  with  the  new  Sections 
3(r)  and  3(s),  above  mentioned,  a 
test  of  coverage  will  be  whether  the 
entire  "Enterprise"  is  engaged  in 
commerce  or  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce.  This  would  bring  un- 
der the  act  many  employees  whose 
duties  in  no  way  relate  to  interstate 
commerce. 

Although  the  amendments  would 
not  destroy  the  existing  "agricul- 
ture" exemption,  in  considering  a 
long  range  policy  of  expansion  of 
coverage,  coupled  with  "divide  and 
conquer"  tactics,  we  can  reasonably 
envisage  that  agriculture  will  soon 
be  under  the  ax. 

(Continued  on  page   153) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 

by  Lloyd  L.  Lauden 


Fertilizing  Time 


Although  some  growers  are  some- 
what worried  about  the  possibility  of 
being  later  than  usual  this  year  with 
the  fertilizing  operation  there  is  real- 
ly no  reason  to  become  too  concerned. 
To  begin  with,  it  really  isn't  late.  Ses- 
ondly,  cane  roots  are  just  now  be- 
ginning to  spread.  More  important, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  a  job  well 
done  is  far  more  important  than  a 
poor  job  done  early. 

Of  interest  on  this  subject  is  a 
report  given  by  Mr.  Mansel  Mayeux 
of  L.  S.  U.  to  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Contact  Committee.  Mr.  Mayeux 
experimented  with  most  of  the  differ- 
ent types  of  anhydrous  ammonia  ap- 
licators  on  the  market  today  as  well 
as  with  an  experimental  ^applicator. 
Although  a  few  applicators  tried  gave 
better  range  of  spread  of  the  ammo- 
nia in  the  soil  and  with  less  loss  than 
others,  all  applicators  tried  did  a  good 
job  providing  the  soil  was  properly 
prepared  and  covering  tools  were  used 
immediately  behind  the  applicators. 
This  report  showed  that  less  than 
one  half  of  one  per  cent  ammonia  loss 
resulted  when  this  was  done.  The  re- 
port also  showed  that  applicators 
which  made  larger  or  wider  horizon- 
tal fractures  in  the  soil  gave  wider 
distribution  of  the  ammonia  and  less 
loss. 

Dr.  Leonard  Baver,  Director  of  the 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Associa- 
tion, reported  at  the  same  meeting 
that  cane  did  not  respond  to  fertiliz- 
ers till  the  soil  temperature  rose 
above  62 °F. 


Dr.  Laron  Golden,  Agronomist  o 
L.  S.  U.,  reported  that  recent  studie 
showed  that  72  per  cent  of  the  tota 
nitrogen  absorbed,  and  84  per  cen 
of  both  the  total  phosphorus  and  pot 
ash  absorbed  by  cane  is  absorbed  aft 
er  June  8th.  This  does  not  mean  tha 
late  fertilizing  is  recommended.  Bu 
this  does  indicate  that  a  delay  of 
to  10  days  would  not  be  too  serious. 

Many  soils  in  the  sugar  bel 
need  phosphate  and  potash.  Grower, 
should  have  soils  analyzed  to  deter 
mine  the  need  for  these  fertilizers 
There  are  many  types  of  phosphat* 
fertilizers  on  the  market.  Before  buy 
ing  a  different  type  of  phosphate  fer 
tilizer  be  sure  to  check  with  the  Coun 
ty  Agent.  It  is  so  easy  to  be  sure 
Please  call  the  County  Agent.  It  cost; 
money  to  be  wrong.  Why  take  th< 
chance  ? 

Growers  throughout  the  belt  re 
port  good  stand  in  plant  cane  as  wel 
as  in  first  and  second  year  stubble 
A  survey  made  by  the  writer  indicat 
ed  that  stands  this  year  are  gener 
ally  better  than  those  of  the  pas 
10  years.  A  few  poor  fields  of  sec 
ond  year  stubble  as  well  as  a  fe\? 
acres  of  poor  plant  cane  have  beei 
observed  but  this  is  the  exceptioi 
rather  than  the  rule.  Many  fields  o 
third  year  stubble  looked  so  goo< 
many  growers  have  kept  a  portioi 
of  these  where  grass  is  not  a  prob 
lem. 

It  is  hoped  that  good  weather  cai 
prevail  to  allow  what  appears  to  b< 
a  promising  crop  to  be  properly  cul 
tivated. 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


More  Roadblocks 

By  now  everybody  knows  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  and 
sent  to  the  Senate  HR  5463,  the  Bill 
o  Extend  the  Sugar  Act  for  21 
nonths.  Very  few,  however,  realize 
just  how  close  the  vote  actually  was. 
pie  figures  284  to  129  are  mislead- 
ing. Eight  more  No's  would  have 
sent  the  Bill  back  to  Committee. 

In  a  parliamentary  move  to  avoid 
che  possibility  of  a  rule  which  would 
permit  amendments  on  the  floor,  the 
Rules  Committee  was  bypassed  and 
:he  Bill  was  brought  to  the  floor  un- 
jier  a  suspension  of  rules.  To  obtain 
i  suspension  of  the  rules  a  vote  of 
;wo-thirds  of  the  membership  was 
lecessary  and  the  Sugar  Bill  was 
oassed  by  the  narrowest  margin  in 
listory. 

Processors    and    growers    in    the 
biainland  cane  area  are  justly  proud 
|)f  the  Louisiana  and  Florida  delega- 
ions,  both  of  which  voted  "Aye". 

Opposition  to  extending  the  Act 
nas  reached  alarming  proportions  in 
he  Senate.  Senator  Clinton  Ander- 
son, Democrat,  New  Mexico,  has 
mampioned  the  cause  of  individuals 
in  Texas,  Kansas,  Arizona  and  Wyo- 
ming who  think  they  would  like  to 
?et  into  the  sugar  business  and  are 
demanding  a  quota  be  set  aside  for 
;hem  when  and  if  they  want  to  use 
it.  Senator  Anderson  is  adamant  that 
^he  Sugar  Act  will  either  contain  a 
orovision  for  prospective  sugar  beet 
growers  or  the  Act  will  die. 

It  is  difficult  for  many  people  to 
understand  how  one  indiidual  could 
successfully     delay     the     legislative 


process  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  but  unfortunately  it  can  be 
accomplished  in  the  Senate  when 
time  is  of  the  essence.  A  large  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Senate 
are  willing  and  anxious  to  vote  for 
the  extension  of  the  Bill  but  under 
Senate  rules  of  procedure  Senator 
Anderson  can  and  will,  unless  he  has 
a  sudden  change  of  heart,  delay  a 
vote  until  after  the  present  Act  has 
expired  March  31. 

Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 
will  hold  a  hearing  March  27  on  HR 
5463.  Louisiana's  senior  Senator,  Al- 
len Ellender,  has  been  drafted  by  the 
domestic  sugar  industry  to  testify  in 
its  behalf.  As  this  is  being  written, 
March  24,  Senator  Ellender  and  a 
number  of  his  colleagues  are  doing 
everything  in  their  power  to  persuade 
Senator  Anderson  to  permit  the  Sug- 
ar Bill  to  pass  before  Congress  de- 
parts on  its  Easter  recess  March  29. 
The  President,  State  and  Agriculture 
Departments  and  the  Senate  Majori- 
ty and  Minority  Leaders  are  also  try- 
ing to  prevail  upon  Senator  Anderson 
to  withdraw  his  opposition.  If  he  per- 
sists an  eleventh  hour  effort  will  be 
made  to  extend  the  Act  for  80  days 
by  a  simple  House  and  Senate  resolu- 
tion. 
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SUGARCANE  BORER  POPULATIONS 

IN  ENDRIN-TREATED  FIELDS 

By  S.  D.  Hensley,1  W.  H.  Long,2  W.  J.  McCormick,1  and  E.  J.  Concienne  2 


Infestations  of  the  sugarcane  bor- 
er (Diatraea  saccharalis  (F.))  were 
much  heavier  during  1958  in  south- 
ern Louisiana  sugarcane  fields  that 
had  been  treated  with  heptachlor  for 
control  of  the  imported  fire  ant 
(Solenopsis  saevissima  richteri  For- 
el)  than  in  comparable  untreated 
fields  (Long  et  al.  1958).  Crop  losses 
resulting  from  sugarcane  borer  dam- 
age were  severe  wherever  heptachlor 
had  been  applied  and  not  subsequent- 
ly followed  with  adequate  applica- 
tions of  endrin  for  borer  control. 

In  the  spring  of  1959,  sugarcane 
borer  populations  were  still  abnor- 
mally high  in  fields  that  had  been 
treated  the  previous  year  with  hepta- 
chlor.   A  survey  of  first-generation 


were  present  in  fields  that  had  been 
treated  the  previous  2  years  with  en- 
drin for  borer  control  than  in  com- 
parable fields  that  had  never  been 
treated  with  endrin.  All  treated 
fields  surveyed  had  received  four  ap- 
plications of  endrin  in  1958  and  three 
or  four  in  1959.  No  field  surveyed 
had  ever  been  treated  with  hepta- 
chlor for  fire  ant  control. 

From  June  28  to  July  5,  borer- 
killed  dead  hearts  were  counted  in  62 
fields  in  Lafourche  and  St.  Mary 
Parishes  with  a  total  of  31  compari- 
sons between  endrin-treated  and  un- 
treated fields.  The  fields  examined 
in  Lafourche  Parish  were  in  the  vi- 
cinities of  Lockport  and  LaRose-Cut- 
off,  whereas  those  examined  in   St. 

Average  number  of  dead  hearts 


Number  of 


per  acre 


Parish 


comparisons 


Treated 


Untreated 


Lafourche 


St.  Mary 


20 


11 


748 


i£ 


1,093 
639 


31 

infestations  showed  that  there  were 
approximately  six  times  as  many  bor- 
ers in  treated  fields  as  in  comparable 
untreated  fields.  At  this  time  there 
was  some  speculation  that  borer  pop- 
ulations were  also  higher  in  fields 
treated  the  previous  year  with  en- 
drin. However,  a  survey  of  treated 
and  untreated  fields  showed  that 
there  were  fewer  first-generation 
borers  in  the  endrin-treated  fields 
(Long  et  al.  1959). 

A  similar  survey  of  borer  popula- 
tions in  endrin-treated  and  untreated 
fields  was  conducted  in  1960.  This 
survey  was  made  to  determine  wheth- 
er or  not  more  first-generation  borers 


572 


932 


Mary  Parish  were  near  Patterson, 
Centerville,  Franklin,  and  Baldwin. 
Counts  were  made  only  in  variety 
C.  P.  44-101  stubble  cane.  Dead  heart 
plants  found  on  approximately  288 
feet  of  row  were  counted  in  each 
field  and  from  this  figure  the  aver- 
age number  of  dead  hearts  per  acre 
was  calculated. 

The  accompanying  tabulation  shows 
the  average  numbers  of  borer-killed 
dead  hearts  per  acre  in  endrin-treat- 
ed and  untreated  fields.  The  average 
difference  between  treated  and  un- 
treated fields  is  significant  at  the 
1  %  level  of  probability. 

These  data  show  that  first-genera- 
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PRESIDENT  GRAUGNARD'S  REPORT  TO  ANNUAL 

MEETING  OF  THE  LOUISIANA  SUGAR  EXCHANGE 


Members  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
Exchange  and  our  distinguished 
quests. 

Somehow  it  seems  only  yesterday 
:hat  the  Board  of  Directors  paid  me 
;he  great  compliment  of  electing  me 
;o  a  second  term  as  your  President, 
)ut  here  we  are  assembled  again  in 
Annual  Meeting  and  in  a  little  while 
ye  will  elect  the  man  who  will  suc- 
ceed me  as  head  of  this  very  fine 
>rganization. 

Before  we  review  the  highlights 
)f  the  year  ending  today  I  want  to 
jxpress  my  appreciation  to  all  of  you 
?or  the  fine  co-operation  you  have 
riven  me  throughout  the  past  two 
/ears  and  I  know  that  all  of  you  will 
vant  to  join  me  in  a  special  expres- 
sion of  gratitude  to  the  men  who 
iave,  and  still  are,  taking  time  from 
[heir  busy  days  to  serve  on  the  Raw 
Sugar  and  Blackstrap  Molasses  Quo- 
ation  Committees  of  the  Exchange. 
.:  Every  cane  grower,  every  sugar 
nill  operator,  every  molasses  buyer 
lind  every  refiner  who  buys  Louisi- 
ma  raw  sugar  is  directly  affected  by 
he  prices  issued  by  our  quotation 
:ommittees.  In  fact,  these  quotations 
nake  it  possible  for  our  industry  to 
iave  the  weekly  and  season  average 
>rices  under  which  we  have  operated 
or  so  many  years  and  which  are 
uch  a  vital  part  of  our  existance 
mder  the  Sugar  Act. 

The  Raw  Sugar  Quotation  Com- 
nittee  is  composed  of  John  B.  Bunk- 


er, Chairman  (Steve  Scallon,  alter- 
nate), James  Graugnard,  Vice-Chair- 
man, Walter  Bentz  (Don  Cole,  alter- 
nate), W.  S.  Chadwick  (H.  C.  Vac- 
caro,  alternate),  R.  M.  Cockburn  (L. 
B.  Larsen,  alternate),  F.  Evans  Far- 
well  (W.  J.  Gibbens,  Jr.,  alternate), 
Louis  P.  LeBourgeois  (J.  C.  LeBour- 
geois,  Jr.,  alternate)  John  B.  Levert 
(H.  W.  Powell,  alternate),  Chas.  A. 
Levy  (L.  E.  Emmer,  alternate),  S.  H. 
Livaudais,  Jr.  (J.  K.  Livaudais,  alter- 
nate), S.  J.  Menard,  W.  M.  Rodi  (H. 
G.  Gerstner,  alternate),  and  Earl  B. 
Wilson  (T.  H.  Allen,  alternate). 

The  Blackstrap  Molasses  Quota- 
tion Committee  is  compased  of  H.  C. 
Vaccaro,  Chairman,  (W.  S.  Chad- 
wick, alternate),  Bascom  Doyle  (John 
Cummins,  alternate),  T.  H.  Allen  (F. 
Evans  Farwell,  alternate),  C.  F.  Gib- 
bins  (G.  W.  Butler,  alternate),  John 
Manard  (J.  S.  Cunningham,  alter- 
nate), and  S.  J.  Menard  (Richard 
Repak,  alternate). 

Here  are  the  major  events  of  the 
year  affecting  the  market  listed  in 
chronological  order. 

On  July  5th,  1960,  President  Eisen- 
hower signed  the  stop-gap  sugar  bill 
extending  the  Sugar  Act  to  March 
31,  1961.  At  the  same  time  the  Cu- 
ban quota  for  the  balance  of  1960 
was  suspended. 

On  July  8th  the  overall  consump- 
tion estimate  was  increased  to  9,600,- 
000  tons. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


ion  sugarcane  borer  infestations 
vere  significantly  lower  where  en- 
Irin  had  been  applied  for  2  previous 
rears  than  in  comparable  untreated 
ields.  It  is  apparent  that  the  winter 
arryover  of  borers  from  year  to 
rear  has  been  less  in  fields  where 
;rowers  controlled  borer  infestations 
vith  endrin  than  in  fields  where  en- 
Irin  was  not  used. 
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On  July  18th  the  overall  consump- 
tion estimate  was  increased  to  10,- 
000,000  tons. 

On  July  21st  the  balance  of  the 
1960  Cuban  quota  was  prorated  to 
other  countries.  The  extra  quota  that 
would  have  normally  gone  to  the.  Do- 
minican Republic  was  withheld  by 
order  of  the  State  Department. 

On  August  1st  the  overall  con- 
sumption estimate  was  increased  to 
10,400,000  tons. 

On  September  23rd,  322,000  tons 
of  extra  quota  sugar  was  given  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  but  a  penalty  of 
two  cents  a  pound  was  levied  against 
the  sugar. 

On  December  16th  the  1961  con- 
sumption estimate  was  placed  at  10,- 
000,000  tons.  This,  however,  was 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Sugar  Act  would  not  die  by  default 
on  March  31st  of  this  year.  Also  on 
December  16th  the  basic  first  quarter 
quotas  for  areas  and  countries,  other 
than  Cuba,  specifically  named  in  the 
Sugar  Act,  were  fixed  at  1,675,701 
tons. 

On  December  23rd  overall  alloca- 
tions of  both  quota  and  non-quota 
sugars  for  the  first  quarter  of  1961 
were  fixed  at  2,500,000  tons. 

On  January  3rd,  1961,  the  United 
States  severed  diplomatic  relations 
with  Cuba. 

On  January  26th  our  raw  sugar 
pricing  period  ended  with  a  season's 
average  price  of  6.4828  cents  a  pound, 
the  highest  season's  average  price  in 
37  years. 

On  February  2nd  the  New  York 
Coffee  &  Sugar  Exchange  discon- 
tinued its  spot  quotation  for  sugar 
in  bags,  issuing  a  bulk  price  only. 
Our  Exchange  also  shifted  from  a 
bag  to  a  bulk  price  f.o.b.  New  Or- 
leans. 

The  year  under  review  was  a  year 
of  changes  in  the  business  of  pricing 
sugar.  To  begin  with,  it  was  the 
first  year  since  price  controls  were 
lifted  that  our  Exchange  did  not  rely 
on  a  freight  differential  for  local 
quotations.  The  Cuban  quota  was 
suspended  when  the  President  signed 


the  stop-gap  sugar  bill  on  July  5th, 
1960  and  placed  an  embargo  on  en- 
tries of  Cuban  sugar  into  this  coun- 
try. The  freight  differential  used  by 
the  Exchange  was  based  on  the  dif- 
ference in  freight  charges  for  Cuban 
shipments  to  New  York  and  New 
Orleans  and  the  embargo  automatic- 
ally eliminated  both  the  freight  and 
charges.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
memory  of  most  of  us,  Cuban  sugar 
was  no  longer  a  factor  in  our  mar- 
ket. 

On  January  5,  1961,  trading  in  the 
New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Ex- 
change futures  contract  #4,  which 
dealt  with  so  called  "world"  sugar, 
f.o.b.  Cuban  ports,  ceased. 

On  January  17th  1960,  probably 
seeing  the  handwriting  on  the  wall, 
the  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Ex- 
change effected  the  introduction  of 
a  new  futures  contract  covering  only 
bulk  sugars,  duty  paid  New  York. 
This  contract  is  known  as  Sugar  Fu- 
tures Contract  #7.  For  a  time,  trad- 
ing was  conducted  in  both  the  num- 
ber six  contract  based  on  Cuban  sug- 
ars in  bags,  delivered  New  York,  be- 
fore payment  of  the  duty,  and  the 
number  seven  contract.  However, 
when  the  embargo  on  Cuban  sugars 
went  into  effect  number  six  was 
doomed.  On  February  2nd  1961,  aft- 
er all  outstanding  contracts  had  been 
liquidated,  number  six  went  off  the 
board. 

The  demise  of  the  #6  contract 
completed  the  adjustment  by  the  New 
York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange 
from  Cuban  sugars  to  sugars  from 
countries  other  than  Cuba. 

Possibly  the  most  significant  fea- 
ture of  the  shift  in  trading  from  the 
#6  to  the  #7  futures  contract,  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  was  the  dis- 
continuance of  a  spot  price  on  sugar 
in  bags  by  the  New  York  Coffee  and 
Sugar  Exchange.  By  way  of  explana- 
tion, spot  prices  are  issued  by  the 
New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Ex- 
change to  establish  daily  values  of 
raws  in  the  event  of  default  in  receipt 
or  delivery  under  each  futures  con- 
tract.   The   Exchange,   at   one  time, 
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issued  daily  spot  prices  for  "world" 
sugar,  f.o.b.  Cuba  (the  number  4 
contract)  ;  "world"  sugar  at  other 
than  Cuban  ports  (the  number  8  con- 
tract) ;  Cuban  sugar  in  bags,  deliv- 
ered New  York  less  the  duty  (the 
number  6  contract)  ;  and  bulk  sugar, 
delivered  New  York,  duty  paid  (the 
number  7  contract).  When  the  #4 
and  #6  contracts  were  eliminated  the 
need  no  longer  existed  for  daily  spot 
prices  on  these  two  contracts.  The 
#6  contract  dealt  exclusively  with 
sugar  in  bags.  The  bag  spot  price, 
therefore,  was  discontinued. 

Looking  back  over  the  events  of 
the  year,  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
price  of  sugar  held  up  as  well  as  it 
did.  We  have  noted  that  the  Sugar 
Division  made  changes  in  the  con- 
sumption estimate  several  times  in 
rapid  succession  in  a  major  effort  to 
head  off  the  advancing  market.  On 
July  8th,  when  the  price  of  raws  was 
6.25  cents  a  pound,  the  consumption 
jestimate  was  increased  from  9,400,- 
J000  tons  to  9,600,000  tons.  On  July 
[18th,  ten  days  later,  when  the  market 
had  advanced  to  6.70,  the  consump- 
tion estimate  was  upped  to  10,000,000 
tons.  Then  on  August  1st,  another 
increase  to  10,400,000  tons  was  an- 
nounced. Nevertheless,  the  6.4828 
cents  per  pound  season's  average 
price  of  raw  sugar  was  the  highest 
for  Louisiana  since  the  1923-24  sea- 
son and  30  points  better  than  last 
year's  6.1819  quotation. 

I  am  informed  that  on  most  days 
throughout  the  pricing  period  there 
was  no  difference  between  the  New 
York  and  the  New  Orleans  value  of 
raw  sugar.  The  high  for  the  season 
was  6.55  shortly  after  the  start  of 
the  pricing  period  and  the  low  was 
6.39  on  the  last  day  of  the  pricing 
period.  The  quotation  today  has 
dropped  to  6.25  cents  a  pound,  de- 
livered New  Orleans. 

The  Blackstrap  Molasses  Quotation 
Committee  is  still  hard  at  work  at 
this  date  with  another  month  to  go 
before  the  pricing  period  for  Louisi- 
ana blackstrap  is  completed.  Black- 
strap, as  usual,  has  been  a  very  sticky 
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commodity  to  deal  with. 

Some  idea  of  what  serving  on  this 
Committee  entails  is  gleaned  from 
the  knowledge  that  through  yester- 
day the  members  of  the  Committee 
had  been  called  upon  to  establish  a 
price  115  times,  often  under  consid- 
erable tension,  and  that  when  the 
pricing  period  ends  April  27th,  they 
will  have  officially  posted  137  daily 
quotations,  29  weekly  quotations,  and 
a  season's  average  price  quotation 
for  Louisiana  blackstrap  molasses. 
This,  to  put  it  mildly,  is  quite  an  as- 
signment. 

The  average  price  of  blackstrap 
quoted  by  the  Committee  through 
March  23rd  is  12.9367  cents  per  gal- 
lon f.o.b.  plantation  which  is  3.5771 
cents  a  gallon  above  the  average  for 
the  corresponding  period  last  season. 
It  is  noted  that  weekly  average  prices 
of  Blackstrap,  f.o.b.  plantation,  quot- 
ed by  our  Exchange,  have  been  consis- 
tently higher  than  the  dealer  quota- 
tions, f.o.b.  New  Orleans  to  the  feed 
trade,  quoted  by  the  marketing  serv- 
ice of  the  U.S.D.A. 

In  closing  may  I  again  express  my 
deep  appreciation  for  the  privilege 
of  serving  as  President  of  the  Ex- 
change throughout  the  past  two 
years.  To  my  successor,  I  extend  my 
congratulations  and  my  sincere  good 
wishes. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  147) 
Also,  under  the  present  law,  the  in- 
dividual employee  must  determine 
whether  he  desires  to  seek  by  court 
action  restitution  of  wages  for  a  vio- 
lation or  alleged  violation  of  the  act. 
The  proposed  amendment  to  Section 
17,  would  authorize  the  Administra- 
tor by  court  action  to  claim  such  res- 
titution, even  if  the  employee  has  no 
desire  to  do  so  or  feels  there  has  been 
no  violation.  Such  matters  should  be 
left  to  the  affected  employee.  Other- 
wise, we  fear  the  threat  of  such  ac- 
tion will  be  used  by  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  as  a  bludgeon  against 
employers  to  force  retroactive  wage 
payments  in  many  cases  where  a  vio- 
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lation  is  highly  questionable. 

We  consider  this  legislation  most 
objectionable  and,  therefore,  respect- 
fully urge  your  opposition." 

Exchange  Elects 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Sugar  Exchange  was  held  in  New 
Orleans  on  March  29th  and  Louis  P. 
LeBourgeois,  Vice  -  President  of  the 
LeBourgeois  Brokerage  Company, 
New  Orleans,  was  elected  President 
to  succeed  F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr.  of 
St.  James,  La.,  who  completed  his 
second  term  as  President  of  the  Ex- 
change. 

Other  officers  elected  were  H.  C. 
Vaccaro,  New  Orleans,  1st  Vice  Pres- 
ident; Irving  Legendre,  Thibodaux, 
2nd  Vice-President ;  Samuel  H.  Livau- 
dais,  New  Orleans,  3rd  Vice-Presi- 
dent; John  B.  Bunker,  New  Orleans, 
Secretary;  Chas.  A.  Levy,  New  Or- 
leans, Treasurer,  and  A.  W.  Dykers, 
New  Orleans,  Executive  Secretary. 

Each  year  the  Exchange  elects 
thirteen  of  its  twenty-six  member 
Board  of  Directors  to  terms  of  two 
years.  Elected  this  year  were  T.  H. 
Allen,  Franklin,  La.,  P.  L.  Billeaud, 
Broussard,  La.,  W.  S.  Chadwick,  New 
Orleans,  R.  M.  Cockburn,  New  Or- 
leans, E.  D.  Gelzer,  New  Orleans, 
Charles  F.  Gibbins,  New  Orleans,  F. 
A.  Graugnard,  Jr.,  St.  Jame's,  La. 
Irving  Legendre,  Thibodaux,  La., 
John  B.  Levert,  New  Orleans,  Chas. 
A.  Levy,  New  Orleans,  J.  J.  Munson, 
Houma,  La.,  James  H.  Thibaut,  Don- 
aldsonville,  La.,  and  H.  C.  Vaccaro, 


New  Orleans. 

John  B.  Bunker,  of  the  National 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  New  Orleans, 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  his  pred- 
ecessor at  National,  Sedgwick  How- 
ard, who  has  returned  to  the  New 
York  office  of  National. 

Other  members  of  the  Board  whose 
terms  expire  next  year  along  with 
Mr.  Bunker  are  T.  M.  Barker,  Lock- 
port,  La.,  F.  Evans  Farwell,  New  Or- 
leans, Robert  Fraser,  New  Orleans. 
Ed.  J.  Garland,  New  Orleans,  Louis 
P.  LeBourgeois,  New  Orleans,  Samu- 
el H.  Livaudais,  New  Orleans,  Edgai 
Murray,  New  Orleans,  Harold  F 
Saufley,  New  York,  Charles  C.  Sa- 
voie,  Belle  Rose,  La.,  G.  M.  Talmage 
Mobile,  Ala.,  Bronier  Thibaut,  Napo- 
leonville,  La.,  and  Horace  Wilkinsor 
III,  Port  Allen,  La. 

Gerard  Again  Heads  SACC 

Lester  C.  Gerard,  who  most  every- 
body knows,  was  re-elected  Presidenl 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Credit  Cor- 
poration, when  the  newly  electee 
Board  of  Directors  of  this  crop  fi- 
nancing organization  met  in  New  Or 
leans  on  March  16th.  Re-elected  witl 
Mr.  Gerard  were  F.  Evans  Farwell 
New  Orleans,  1st  Vice-President,  J.  J 
Munson,  Houma,  La.,  2nd  Vice-Presi 
dent,  Mrs.  Oralee  C.  Schulz,  New  Or| 
leans,  Secretary-Treasurer,  and  E.  D 
Gelzer,  New  Orleans,  Assistant  Secre! 
tary-Treasurer. 

The  State  Agricultural  Credit  Cor 
poration,  which  makes  crop  loans  t< 
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OF   QUALITY 

MR.  FARMER: 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLAN  FOR 

YOUR  SPRING  NEEDS 

LAND  LEVELERS  —  STUBBLE  SHAVERS 

DRAIN  CLEANERS  — PITRE  HOES 


J.   &.   L.   ENGINEERING  CO.,   INC. 


Jeanerefte,  Louisiana 
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sugar  cane  farmers,  has  been  in  busi- 
ness for  34  years.  Since  1927  it  has 
financed  crop  loans  to  the  tune  of 
$42,716,553.11. 

In  his  report  to  the  stockholders, 
Mr.  Gerard  stated  that  loans  to  116 
farmers  totaling  $1,496,187.33  had 
been  made  in  1960  and  that,  continu- 
ing its  unbroken  record  of  paying 
dividends  to  stockholders  each  year, 
a  dividend  of  $2.25  per  share  was 
paid  to  stockholders  on  January  31st. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCK,  Inc. 


839  Union  St. 


New   Orleans,   La. 


Telephone    JA    2-1225 


CULVERTS 

6— 72"  x  18'  Ideal  for  Culverts  or 
Storage  Tanks 

$350.00  each-  loaded  on  your  truck 
or  $1,800.00  for  the  lot 


We  also  stock  new  corrugated 
metal  culverts 

Can  arrange  delivery 


ELRAY  KOCKE  SERVICE,   Inc. 

Phone  GR  3-8275  P.  O.  Box  148 

Donaldsonville,   La. 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 

LOUISIANA,   INC. 

400  N.  Gayoso  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE    HIBERNIA    NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 

1101  Carondelet  Bldg. 

New   Orleans,    La. 

LeBourgeois  Brokerage  Co.,  Inc. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

H.   B.   NAQUIN 

John   Deere    Dealer 

Agricultural  and  Industrial 

Thibodaux,   La. 

NATIONAL  SUGAR  REFINING  CO. 
Carondelet  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD   LTD.,   INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY   &   HARDWARE 

CO.,   INC. 

822    Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE   AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY   NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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ITS  THE  END 

for 

Sugar  Cane 

Borer! 


endi'in 


The  days  when  sugar  cane  borer  strikes  and  steals  a  lion's  share  of 
your  hard-earned  profits  are  over.  You  can  fight  back  with  endrin 
insecticide  .  .  .  it's  the  end  for  sugar  cane  borer. 

Endrin  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  approved  for  control  of  sugar 
cane  borer.  For  best  results,  apply  endrin  granules  by  air. 

Put  an  end  to  sugar  cane  borer  damage  this  season.  Use  endrin !  It's 
available  from  your  insecticide  dealer.  Don't  delay— see  him  today! 


SHELL    CHEMICAL    COMPANY 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS   DIVISION 
119  South  Claiborne  Avenue,  New  Orleans  12,  Louisiana 
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what  your  uacus  puis  90  for  you 

Members  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  will  recall  that  we  re- 
ported in  the  March  15th  issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin  that  the  League 
has  seventeen  standing  committees,  several  sub-committees  of  the  stand- 
ing committees,  and  additional  special  committees  all  of  which  are  com- 
posed of  growers  and  processors  who  unselfishly  give  of  their  time  and 
their  talents  in  a  co-operative  effort  to  solve  the  many  and  varied  prob- 
lems of  our  industry. 

One  of  these  committees,  the  Finance  Committee,  is  composed  of  twelve 
growers  and  processors  headed  by  former  President  F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr., 
as  Chairman.  It  recommends  to  the  League  Executive  Committee  how 
your  dues  and  my  dues  should  be  spent.  It  is  the  "watch  dog  of  the 
treasury." 

The  Finance  Committee  has  the  job  each  year  of  preparing  a  budget. 
It  allocates  funds,  subject  to  the  final  approval  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, to  operate  the  New  Orleans  office,  and  the  Washington  Office, 
to  publish  The  Sugar  Bulletin,  to  finance  the  cane  variety  program  and 
to  finance  the  many  other  programs  of  the  League.  When  any  committee 
or  member  of  the  League  makes  a  proposal  involving  the  spending  of 
League  funds,  the  Finance  Committee  is  assigned  the  task  of  weighing 
the  merits  of  the  proposition  in  relation  to  the  costs  involved  and  funds 
available,  and  reporting  its  findings  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  members  of  the  Finance  Committee  make  an  earnest  effort  to  use 
wisely  the  dues  you  and  I  pay  into  the  League  treasury.  They  do  an 
excellent  job. 

Warren  Harang,  Jr.,  President 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dykers 


The  Old  Mule 

The  Old  Mule  has  been  about  as 
active  of  late  as  a  waterlogged  hippo- 
potamus. For  days  on  end  he  has  just 
stood  there  waiting  for  something  to 
happen.  When  it  did,  he  still  just 
stood.  The  price  of  raw  sugar  in 
New  York  has  been  unchanged  for  25 
days. 

Prior  to  March  31st  our  market 
character  was  pictured  as  being  very 
cautious  because  there  was  a  chance 
he  might  be  forced  out  of  harness. 
This  didn't  happen  but  he  still  just 
stood.  Today  (April  14th)  he  is  sup- 
posed to  be  waiting  to  see  what  the 
drivers  do  about  his  non-quota  bur- 
den. When  he  gets  the  news  he  may 
move  forward  or  he  may  move  back- 
wards or  he  may  just  continue  to 
stand.  Mule  mind  reading  is  tough. 

Sweet  Extermination 

We  were  intrigued,  as  you  surely 
will  be,  by  the  report  on  page  165  of 
this  issue  concerning  nematodes.  Sci- 
entists of  the  USDA,  by  accident, 
have  discovered  that  sugar  in  the  soil 


kills  nematodes  and  since  nematodes 
are  everywhere,  this  could  run  into 
a  lot  of  sugar.  There  is,  of  course, 
the  inevitable  "catch". 

When  you  read  the  report  you  will 
learn  that  there  are  many  different 
kinds  of  nematodes.  Among  them 
are  the  "burrowing  nematode",  the 
"citrus  nematode",  the  "lesion  ne- 
matode", the  "awl  nematode",  the 
"string  nematode",  the  "root  -  knot 
nematode",  and  last  but  by  no  means 
least,  the  "free-living  nematode.". 
Sugar  kills  them  all. 

The  "free  living"  species  is  the  one 
that  intrigues  us.  If  we  can  learn  its 
secret  before  the  men  with  the  sugar 
move  in,  the  April  15th  deadline  next 
year  could  be  just  another  happy, 
carefree  day.  Let's  hope  for  the  best. 

ISSCT  To  Meet  In  1962 

The  International  Society  of  Sugar 
Cane  Technologists  will  hold  its  Elev- 
enth Congress  on  the  Island  of  Mau- 
ritius in  October  of  1962.  This  seems 
a  long  time  off  but  preparations  for 
(Continued  on  page  166) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Lauden 


Cultivation  and  New  Tools 


Frequent  rainfall  in  many  areas 
over  the  past  two  weeks  has  delayed 
the  cultivation  and  fertilization  of  the 
crop.  At  the  time  of  this  writing, 
April  12,  many  growers  along  the 
Mississippi  River  and  Bayou  La- 
fourche had  only  begun  fertilizing 
when  the  April  11  rainfall  came. 
Growers  are  really  anxious  to  ferti- 
lize now. 

Although  the  time  is  here,  growers 
should  remember  not  to  cultivate 
heavy  land  when  it  is  wet.  This  never 
pays  off.  Don't  rush  the  heavy  lands. 
There  is  still  time.  Working  heavy 
land  wet  causes  many  ills.  Wait  till 
the  land  is  ready  and  a  better  job  of 
cultivation  and  fertilization  can  be 
done.  When  heavy  land  is  worked 
wet  at  this  time  it  usually  means  the 
lay-by  operation  will  be  done  with  big 
clods.  Whenever  an  extended  drought 
follows  wet  heavy  land  cultivation, 
cane  really  suffers.  Think  and  wait. 
Heavy  lands  can  be  very  productive, 
but  these  require  special  treatment 
and  care  as  well  as  adequate  moisture. 
Not  all  of  these  factors  are  under  the 
control  of  the  grower,  but  those  that 
can  be  controlled  can  make  the  differ- 
ence between  a  profit  and  a  loss, 
many  years. 

The  writer  has  observed  over  the 
past  two  years  the  return  of  an  old 
tool,  the  stubble  digger.  Although 
lighter  in  weight,  this  tool  essentially 
does  about  the  same  job  as  the  old 
digger.  This  three-row  tool  is  being 
used  in  both  plant  and  stubble  cane 
and  seems  to  do  a  good  job  of  pulver- 
izing the  drill  without  seriously  in- 
juring the  cane.    The  tool  has  been 


observed  doing  a  good  job  in  cane  as 
tall  as  14  to  16  inches  in  height. 
Growers  who  use  this  digger  claim 
that  it  breaks  the  crust,  promotes 
early  suckering,  and  pulls  out  small 
weeds  and  grass  seedlings.  The  writ- 
er has  been  much  impressed  with  the 
work  of  this  tool,  particularly  where 
the  bar  has  become  hardened  follow- 
ing rains  and  drying  north  winds. 

Another  new  implement  noticed  re- 
cently in  the  sugar  belt  is  a  fertilizer 
hopper  attached  to  a  cane  wagon. 
Phosphate  and  potash  fertilizer  is 
carried  in  the  wagon  and  emptied  in- 
to the  hopper  when  needed.  The  im- 
plement fertilizes  two  rows  at  a  time. 
The  hopper  was  first  observed  by  the 
writer  on  Katy  Plantation,  Franklin, 
La.  The  picture  on  this  page  was 
supplied  the  League  by  Mr.  Clegg 
Caffery,  of  Katy  Plantation.  Mr.  Caf- 
f ery  indicated  that  the  tool  was  made 

(Continued  on  page  166) 
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IN    WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


Another  Fight  Coming 

The  fight  to  extend  the  Sugar  Act 
ended  in  victory  for  the  domestic 
sugar  industry.  The  Act  was  extend- 
ed for  15 -months  from  March  31  un- 
til June  30,  1962. 

The  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture committed  itself  in  the  Confer- 
ence Report  to  begin  hearings  early 
next  month  on  new  long  range  sugar 
legislation  and  that  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  report  a  bill  and  pass  it 
through  the  House  at  this  session  of 
Congress.  Senate  hearings  on  perma- 
nent amendments  to  the  Act  will  be 
held  at  the  same  time  by  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  so  that  long 
range  sugar  legislation  may  be  en- 
acted at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

The  long  drawn-out  battle  just  con- 
cluded was  in  reality  just  a  little 
bloodless  skirmish  compared  to  the 
struggle  scheduled  to  begin  next 
month.  Almost  every  provision  of 
the  Act  will  be  in  controversy  in- 
cluding the  theory  of  quota  control. 

Some  of  the  most  important  prob- 
lems to  be  solved  are: 

(1)  Will  the  quota  system  of 
control  be  continued  ? ; 

(2)  The  division  of  the  U.  S. 
market  between  domestic  produc- 
ers and  foreign  producers ; 

(3)  The  division  of  the  domes- 
tic quota  and  future  growth  be- 
tween old  producers  and  new  ones ; 

(4)  The  allocation  of  the  former 
Cuban  quota; 

(5)  The  future  treatment  of  the 


Dominican  Republic; 

(6)  Will  foreign  suppliers  re- 
ceive the  USA  price  on  their  basic 
quotas  and  so-called  "windfall"  re- 
allocations ? ; 

and  last  but  certainly  not  least, 

(7)  Will  the   Sugar  Act  which 
until  recently  was  simply  domestic 
agriculture  legislation,  be  used  as 
an  instrument  of  foreign  policy? 
Senators  Ellender  and  Long  of  Lou- 
isiana, and  Holland  and  Smathers  of 
Florida  deserve  the  grateful  thanks 
of  the  entire  domestic  sugar  industry 
for    the    very    effective    parts    they 
played  in  having  the  Act  extended 
and  also  for  their  influence  in  the 
Conference  Committee  which  result- 
ed in  the  commitment  for  long-range 
sugar  legislation  this  year. 

Construction  Started  on  New 
Florida  Mill 

Construction  of  the  new  U.  S. 
Sugar  Corporation's  raw  sugar  mill 
at  Bryant,  Florida  has  been  started. 
Ground  -  breaking  ceremonies  were 
held  there  Saturday,  April  8. 

According  to  U.S.S.C.  President 
Harry  T.  Vaughn,  the  new  mill  will 
have  a  daily  capacity  of  5,000  tons  of 
cane.  The  construction  schedule  calls 
for  the  mill  to  be  ready  for  operation 
November  1,  1962.  The  general  con- 
tractor is  Farrell-Birmingham  of  An- 
sonia,  Connecticut.  The  mill  was  de- 
signed by  Dr.  Arthur  G.  Keller  and 
Associates,  of  Baton  Rouge,  Louisi- 
ana. 
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THE  PRACTICAL  CONTROL  OF 

MOSAIC  DISEASE  IN  LOUISIAN 

By  M.  L.  Shaffer,  The  South  Coast  Corporation 
Presented  at  the  February  16,  1961  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 

Sugar  Cane  Technologists. 


: 


Our  scientists  here  in  Louisiana 
have  warned  us  for  the  past  three 
years  of  the  increase  of  mosaic  dis- 
ease in  sugar  cane.  They  point  out 
that  the  problem  will  probably  be 
with  us  for  a  number  of  years  and 
have  suggested  that  growers  follow 
the  recommendations  for  the  practi- 
cal control  of  this  disease.* 

I  appreciate  and  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  of  appearing  before  you 
today  so  that  I  might  outline  to  those 
of  you  who  might  not  be  familiar 
with  what  the  industry,  and  we  in 
The  South  Coast  Corporation  are  do- 
ing, in  a  practical  way,  on  a  rather 
large  scale  to  control  this  disease.  At 
the  outset  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  sugar  cane  in  Louisiana  we  are 
extremely  fortunate,  varietywise,  in 
having  a  number  of  commercial  va- 
rieties; nine  in  all,  and  six  are  re- 
sistant or  partially  resistant  to  mo- 
saic disease.  This  fact  alone,  if  we 
have  the  will,  makes  the  control  of 
this  disease  far  easier  than  it  has 
ever  been  in  the  past. 

First,  we  will  discuss  the  Indus- 
try's approach.  A  mosaic  committee 
was  appointed  on  10  September  1959 
by  your  Chairman  of  the  Contact 
Committee  of  The  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  to  formulate  plans  for 
making  available  to  farmers  mosaic 
rogued  seed  cane.  This  Committee 
was  composed  of  Drs.  E.  V.  Abbott, 
S.  J.  P.  Chilton,  I.  L.  Forbes,  R.  J. 
Steib,  R.  D.  Breaux  and  Messrs.  Clif- 
ford LeB'lanc,  Wm.  McCollam,  Louis 
Arceneaux,  Denver  Loupe,  Gilbert 
Durbin,  Lloyd  Lauden  and  M.  L. 
Shaffer.  The  Committee  met  on  25 
January  1960  and  plans  of  procedure 
were  formulated,  approved  and  a  mo- 
saic inspection  and  tolerance  Com- 
mittee consisting  of  Drs.  I.  L.  Forbes 
(Chairman),  E.  V.  Abbott,  S.  J.  P. 


Chilton,  R.  J.  Steib,  R.  D.  Breaux, 
and  Messrs.  Cilfford  LeBlanc  and 
Lloyd  Lauden  were  appointed  to  put 
the  plans  into  operation. 

County  agents  in  the  sugar  belt 
were  contacted  by  the  Committee  t<| 
determine  the  desire  and  the  demand 
of  the  growers  for  clean  seed  cane 
and  upon  receipt  of  this  information 
varieties  and  acreages  to  be  rogued, 
cooperators  and  locations  of  seed 
plots  were  determined.  The  fields  of 
the  Cooperators  were  inspected  by 
the  Committee  for  initial  infection  of 
mosaic  and  stunting  disease  on  May 
2,  6  and  12th  and  the  final  inspection 
in  the  fall  after  all  roguings  were 
made  on  September  15  and  19th.  Co- 
operators  in  this  endeavor  had  the 
option  of  retaining  if  desired,  as  is 
customary,  25%  of  this  seed  for  their 
own  use.  The  sale  of  this  seed  cane 
was  handled  by  the  County  Agent  in 
Cooperation  with  the  Committee  and 
sold  for  $16.00  per  ton. 

A  resume  of  this  work  is  presented 
in  Table  #1. 

A  greater  number  of  requests  were 
received  than  had  been  indicated 
from  the  first  reports  of  the  County 
Agents  in  the  early  spring.  It  was, 
therefore,  necessary  for  the  Commit- 
tee to  allocate  the  seed  so  that  every 
request  could  be  partially  filled.  We 
hope  this  allocation  was  to  everyone's 
satisfaction.  The  disposition  of  re- 
quests will  be  found  in  Table  #2. 

We  feel  this  is  an  important  serv- 
ice, particularly  to  the  smaller  grow- 
ers who  are  not  large  enough  and 
who  do  not  have  the  training  or  the 
facilities  for  roguing  and  heat  treat- 
ing. We  have  requested  the  Exten- 
sion Department  of  The  Louisiana 
State  University  to  survey  the  cane 
growers  to  determine  what  quantity 
of  seed  will  be  required  for  1961 
plantings  so  that  this  service  may  be 
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TABLE  #1 

ACRES      NoSTOOLS 
IN         OF 

SPEED  MOSAIC 
COOPERATOR                       Parish             VARIETY      PLOT      ROGUED 
Milliken  &  Farwell   Assumption   NCO   310   10.06      376 
(Little   Texas)                                   "♦ 

Savoie  Farms                 Assumption   CP    52-68  4.13           9 
(Lula)                                                          CP44-101      2.50        23 
Graugnard   &  Sons        St.    James 

(Sidney)                                                     CP44-101      4.20        35 

NCO   310        3.8O      503 
Howard   Viator               St.    Mary        NCO   310        2.50  Trace 
(Adeline)                                                   CP  44-101    2.00          0 

Percent    Ififection 

at 
Final    Inspection 
MOSAIC               R.S.D. 

0                               0 

Trace                  2.0 

0                     3.0 
0                            0 

.01                                 0 
0                              4.0 

0                       0 

Iarish 

TABLE  #   2 
No.    GROWER 
REQUESTS           TONS    REQUESTED 

TONS   ALLOCATED 

Lafourche 

St.    James 

Assumption 

St.    Mary 

Ascension 

St.    Charles 

St.    John 

Terrebonne 

|West   Baton   Rouge 

21 

20 

17 
6 
5 
1 
4 
5 
1 

305 

106 

95 
60 
56 
50 
50 
29 
75 

220 
106 

95 
48 
35 

M 

9 
34 

TOTALS 

76 

826 

620 

TABLE  #5 

TONS   REQUIRED 

PARISH                    C 

JP  4-4-101 

200 
100 

50 

200 

100 

50 

CP  52-68 

100 
100 

50 

150 

25 

50 

NCO   310 

200 

100 

50 

200 

75 
50 

TOTAL  TONS 

assumption 
Lcf  ourche 
[berville 
5t.    Mary 
?errebonne 
>t.    James 

$00 
300 
150 
550 
200 
130 

OTALS 

680 

475 
TABLE  #4 

675 

1,830 

DIVISION 

Georgia 
Raceland 

TOTAL   ACRES    INSPECTED 

L905 
2035 
1048 

760 
2350 

864 

PER 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

CENT  MOSAIC 

ishland 
Georgia      -    (l) 

(2) 

^errebonne 
)aklawn 
Km  Hall 

-  Trace 

-  35.0 

-  86.0 

-  Trace 

-  Trace 

-  Trace 

fOTALi 

8942 
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stepped-up    if    necessary    and    these 
may  be  found  in  Table  #3. 

The  seed,  therefore,  required  for 
growers  for  1961  is  over  twice  that 
which  was  needed  in  1960.  Roughly 
100  acres  of  the  three  (3)  varieties 
will  have  to  be  inspected  and  rogued 
this  year.  This  response  on  the  part 
of  the  growers  is  encouraging  and 
certainly  indicates  their  desire  to 
control  these  diseases  and  the  import- 
ance of  this  service  to  the  Industry. 

Now  we  will  discuss  the  approach 
of  The  South  Coast  Corporation.  The 
plan  selected  for  controlling  mosaic 
disease  on  these  properties  started 
immediately  with  the  release  of  N.Co. 
310  in  1954.  Knowing  this  variety 
was  susceptible  to  both  mosaic  and 
stunting  disease,  all  cane  obtained 
was  hot  air  treated  and  each  year 
since  has  been  treated  and  rogued. 
Likewise,  upon  the  release  in  1958  of 
C.P.  52-68,  this  variety  has  been 
treated  for  stunting  disease  and 
rogued  for  mosaic.  We  are  personal- 
ly of  the  opinion  that  this  procedure 
has  aided  us  considerably  during  the 
past  few  years  in  preventing  a  build- 
up of  the  disease  and  holding  its 
spread  to  a  minimum. 

Begining  in  1959,  when  the  appar- 
ent spread  of  mosaic,  due  to  a  new 
strain  of  the  virus,  in  N.Co.  310  and 
other  varieties  throughout  the  Indus- 
try was  found  to  be  increasing,  all 
cane  of  all  varieties  used  for  planting 
was  inspected  and  rogued  of  mosaic 
from  one  to  three  times  before  plant- 
ing. Then,  upon  acquiring  the  Race- 
land  properties,  we  were  faced  with  a 
large  acreage  of  cane  heavily  infested 
with  mosaic  and  on  the  increase  ad- 
jacent to  our  Georgia  properties. 
Immediate  steps  were  taken  to  put 
into  effect  the  recommended  pro- 
cedures for  the  practical  control  of 
this  disease  i.e. : 

(1)  Eliminate  the  source  of  infec- 
tion as  rapidly  as  possible. 

(2)  Plant  only  resistant  varieties. 

(3)  Establish  seed  plots  and  rogue 
for  mosaic. 

We,  therefore,  discontinued  plant- 


ing the  susceptible  N.Co.  310  and 
C.P.  52-68  on  Raceland  and  planted 
only  the  resistant  or  partially  resist- 
ant varieties  as  C.P.  44-101,  C.P.  44- 
155,  C.P.  36-105,  C.P.  36-13,  C.P.  43- 
47  and  C.P.  47-193.  We  rogued  on 
Georgia  Division  all  cane  used  for 
seed  of  these  varieties,  hauled  it  and 
planted  it  in  Raceland.  In  addition, 
we  planted  a  sufficiently  large  acre- 
age of  the  moderately  resistant  va- 
riety C.P.  36-105  on  a  part  of  Mary 
and  New  Hope  Plantations  between 
the  two  Lafourche  properties  as  a 
buffer  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
rapid  spread  of  the  disease  from 
Raceland  to  Georgia.  On  all  the  other 
properties  in  Lafourche,  Assumption, 
Terrebonne  and  St.  Mary  Parishes, 
we  have  put  into  effect  the  standard 
practice  of  roguing  all  varieties  of 
cane  from  one  to  four  times  prior  to 
planting. 

A  mosaic  disease  survey  was  made 
during  1960  on  all  South  Coast  prop- 
erties to  determine  the  degree  of 
mosaic  infection.  Spot  counts  were 
made  in  54%  of  the  16,600  acres  oi 
cane  and  these  findings  are  reported 
in  Table  #4. 

Roguing  for  the  practical  control 
of  mosaic  disease  is  now  another  e& 
tablished  plantation  practice  on  al 
properties,  and  once  started,  we  fine 
it  becomes  rather  routine  and  is  no1 
a  tedious,  expensive  and  difficuli 
practice.  It  is  my  personal  belief 
and  has  been  for  many  years,  wheth 
er  we  are  threatened  with  a  diseast 
problem  or  not  that  permanent  seec 
plots  which  are  highly  cultivated 
systematically  inspected  and  roguec 
if  necessary,  highly  fertilized  an( 
dusted  as  required  for  cane  bore] 
control,  will  pay  the  industry  well 

We  in  the  South  Coast  Corporatioi 
hope  therefore  that  by  eliminating 
the  source  of  mosaic  infection  a 
rapidly  and  as  economically  as  possi 
ble,  by  using  resistant  varieties  to  th 
maximum  extent,  and  by  establishing 
and  roguing  seed  plots  of  all  varieties 
which  was  effective  in  preventing  ; 
build-up  of  the  disease  several  year 
ago,  we  will  be  able  to  control  mosai 
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ISDA  SCIENTISTS  FIND  THAT  MIXING  SUGAR 

INTO  SOIL  KILLS  NEMATODES 


Ordinary  sugar  mixed  into  soil 
cts  as  an  effective  killer  of  nema- 
L>des  (microscopic  soil-infesting  eel- 
i/orms),  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
agriculture  reported  on  March  1, 
961. 

The  use  of  sugar  as  a  nematocide 
/as  discovered  recently  by  Dr.  W.  A. 
i'eder,  plant  pathologist  of  USDA's 
(Lgricultural  Research  Service,  and 
is  associates.  This  is  the  first 
nown  nematode-killing  material  dis- 
overed  that  is  non-toxic  to  warm- 
looded  animals  and  leaves  no  resi- 
ue  in  the  soil.  The  discovery  was 
lade  at  USDA's  Horticultural  Field 
laboratory  at  Orlando,  Fla.,  where 
ugar  was  being  tested  as  a  nutrient 
1  research  on  biological  control  of 
ematodes. 

Sugar  mixed  into  soil  infested  with 
lese  crop-damaging  pests,  at  rates 
f  1  part  sugar  to  every  20  to  100 
arts  of  soil,  killed  up  to  100  percent 
£  the  nematodes  within  24  hours. 

Dr.  Feder  explained  that  the  nema- 
)des  died  from  dehydration  —  not 
rom  any  toxic  effects  of  the  sugar, 
he  sugar  could  not  pass  into  the 
ematodes'  bodies,  but  water  passed 
ut  of  their  bodies  to  dilute  the  sugar 
Dlution  in  the  soil. 

Dr.  Feder  and  his  associates  ob- 
lined  a  satisfactory  kill  of  nema- 
)des  that  were  placed  in  a  steam- 
:erilized  soil-sugar  mixture,  thereby 
uling  out  the  possibility  that  a  path- 
?enic  agent  in  the  soil  was  respon- 
ible  for  their  destruction.  The  sci- 
ntists  also  found  that  nematodes 
irived  in  a  weak  sugar-water  solu- 
on,  demonstrating  that  the  sugar 
as  not  toxic  to  them. 

Experiments  in  which  sugar  was 
dded  to  nematode-infested  soil  of 
arying  moisture  contents  showed 
lat  as  moisture  content  was  reduced, 
agar    concentration    and    nematode 


mortality  were  increased.  From  these 
experiments,  Dr.  Feder  concluded 
that  predictable  percentages  of  ne- 
matode kill  would  result  from  the  ad- 
dition of  specific  amounts  of  sugar 
to  nematode-infested  soils  of  known 
moisture  content. 

Laboratory  findings  were  con- 
firmed by  greenhouse  and  field  tests. 
In  the  greenhouse  studies,  no  nema- 
todes were  found  on  the  roots  of  okra, 
corn,  grape-fruit,  and  sour  orange 
plants  grown  in  nematode-infested 
soil  to  which  sugar  had  been  added 
before  planting. 

The  effect  of  the  sugar  soil  treat- 
ment on  plants  varied.  Okra  plants 
grown  in  sugar-treated  soils  were 
healthier  and  produced  more  roots 
with  none  of  the  galling  caused  by 
root-knot  nematodes  that  severely 
affected  plants  grown  in  untreated 
soils.  Growth  of  corn  and  citrus 
was  temporarily  retarded,  but  citrus 
plants  in  the  greenhouse  recovered 
when  the  sugar  was  flushed  out  of 
the  soil  with  water  24  hours  after 
treatment. 

Nematode  species  on  which  treat- 
ment with  sugar  soil  mixture  proved 
effective  included  such  parasitic  ne- 
matodes as  burrowing,  citrus,  lesion, 
awl,  sting  and  root-knot  and  also 
free-living  nematodes. 

Nematodes  exist  in  soils  every- 
where and  are  among  the  world's 
most  destructive  pests.  They  are  be- 
lieved to  damage  every  crop  each 
year,  and  uncontrolled  infestations 
often  make  cropland  unfit  for  eco- 
nomical production. 

The  experimental  sugar-soil  treat- 
ment is  subject  to  further  research 
to  determine  its  potential  value  as  a 
practical  means  of  nematode  control. 
Among  the  problems  to  be  solved  is 
how  the  sugar  can  be  applied  to  reach 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


ad  perhaps  even  in  N.Co.  310  and     ing  Raceland  until  varieties  resistant 
.P.  52-68  on  all  properties  includ-     to  the  new  strain  are  obtained. 
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nematodes  below  the  upper  eight  to 
10  inches  of  soil.  Results  so  far 
show  that  sucrose — ordinary  cane  or 
beet  sugar — works  well  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  dextrose — obtainable  from 
corn  and  other  plants — may  be  even 
better. 

The  amount  of  sugar  required  to 
treat  even  the  upper  six  inches  of 
soil  runs  into  tons  per  acre,  which 
makes  this  experimental  soil  treat- 
ment much  too  expensive  for  ordi- 
nary farm  use  at  present.  The  ready 
availability  of  sugar  and  the  fact  that 
plants  grown  in  treated  soils  accumu- 
late no  residues  toxic  to  man  or  high- 
er animals  may  make  the  treatment 
practical  for  pot  culture,  greenhouse 
benches,  or  possibly  for  garden  plots. 
Cheaper  types  of  sugar,  or  other  non- 
toxic materials  having  a  similar  ef- 
fect, or  effective  means  using  less 
sugar  may  be  found. 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  160) 

and  developed  by  Mr.  Sidney  Long- 
man of  St.  Mary  Parish. 

Several  growers  in  the  Teche  area 
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have  made  use  of  a  side  delivery  haj 
rake  to  clean  the  top  of  the  drill  or 
plant  cane.  This  tool  was  observec 
doing  a  very  satisfactory  job  of  re 
moving  some  soil  from  the  top  of  th( 
drill  as  well  as  cleaning  the  drill  o: 
grass  and  weeds.  Growers  report  tha' 
the  rake  does  a  good  job  particularly 
when  the  digger  mentioned  earlie] 
was  used  first. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  159) 
the  Congress  must  be  made  wa; 
ahead  and  Dr.  Arthur  G.  Keller,  o 
L.S.U.,  who  is  a  regional  chairman  o 
the  Society,  has  asked  us  to  announce 
the  scheduled  meeting. 

Just  in  case  you  may  be  a  littli 
rusty  on  your  geography,  Mauritiu 
is  a  British  owned  Island  in  the  In] 
dian  Ocean  near  Madagascar  whicli 
is  off  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  It  haj 
an  area  of  about  720  square  mile 
and  produced  640,000  tons  of  suga 
in  1959.  The  crop  last  year  was  apj 
parently  a  bad  one  because  the  pre 
duction  was  only  270,000  short  tons 
raw  value. 

Get  in  touch  with  Dr.  Keller  if  yo 
think  you  may  go  to  the  meeting 
He  will  reserve  accommodations  fo 
you  at  one  of  the  two  main  hotels  o I 
Mauritius  both  of  which  have  bee] 
reserved  for  delegates  to  the  Cor 
gress. 


aneriasier 

THE   MARK      |_- IwLJ     OF   QUALITY 


•  HARVESTERS 

•  LEVELERS 

•  CANE  TRAILERS 

•  STUBBLE  SHAVERS 


J.   &.   L.   ENGINEERING  CO.,   INC. 


•  LOADERS 

•  CARTS 

•  MECHANICAL  HOES 

•  DRAIN  CLEANERS 

Jeanerette,  Louisiana 
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DID  YOU  KNOW  .  .  .  ? 

That  Louisiana  sugar  cane  farmers 
are  spending  more  than  2!/2  million 
dollars  for  oil,  gas,  and  grease  this 
year. 
DID  YOU  KNOW  .  .  .  ? 

That  Louisiana  has  290,000  acres 
of  cane. 
DID  YOU  KNOW  .  .  .  ? 

That    Louisiana    has    2700     cane 
farms. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCK,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone   J  A    2-1225 


CULVERTS 

6_72"  x  18'  Ideal  for  Culverts  or 
Storage  Tanks 

$350.00  each  loaded  on  your  truck 
or  $1,800.00  for  the  lot 


We  also  stock  new  corrugated 
metal  culverts 

Can  arrange  delivery 


ELRAY  KOCKE  SERVICE,   Inc. 


Phone  GR  3-8275 


P.  O.  Box  148 


Donaldsonville,   La. 


Commercial  Members 
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126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE    HIBERNIA    NATIONAL    BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 

1101   Carondelet  Bldg. 
New   Orleans,    La. 

LeBourgeois  Brokerage  Co.,  Inc. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

H.   B.   NAQUIN 

John   Deere   Dealer 

Agricultural  and  Industrial 

Thibodaux,  La. 

NATIONAL  SUGAR  REFINING  CO. 
Carondelet  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,   INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250         New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &   HARDWARE 

CO.,   INC. 

822   Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 
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New  Orleans,  La. 
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SUGAR  CANE  BORERS: 


Now— get  positive  control 
of  sugar  cane  borers  with  endrin 


Here  are  three  reasons  why  sugar  cane  borers 
will  not  be  your  problem  when  you  use 
endrin : 

Proved  effective  — Endrin  has  proved  to  be 
highly  effective  against  sugar  cane  borers. 

Economical  —  Endrin  controls  borers  at  low  dos- 
age rates. 

Long-lasting— Endrin  applications  last  for  days. 
You  make  fewer  applications  — still  get  sure  con- 
trol of  sugar  cane  borers. 

Endrin  is  available  from  your  regular  insec- 
ticide supplier  under  various  well-known  brand 


names.  Look  for  the  name  endrin  on  the  lal 
or  ingredient  statement. 

Shell  Chemical  Company,  Agricultui 
Chemicals  Division,  119  S.  Claiborne  Avem 
New  Orleans  12,  Louisiana. 


Shell 
Chemical 
Company 


Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 
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you  can  control 


Sugar  Cane  Borer 


right  up  to  harvest 


1?t 


aiua! 


It's  safe , . . for  users,  for  livestock,  f or  ynldlife I 

N,t  highly  toxic  to  fish  I  Permits  use  of  bagasse  for  feed! 


It's  effective.  ..won't  develop  resistant  strains! 


It's  selective... won't  harm  beneficial  insects! 


5;.  •' 


It's  proven .  ..over  15,000,000  pounds  used  in  the  past  12  years 


vf.\)  ft 

PENia 


Year  after  year  more  and  more  growers 
depend  on  Ryania.  This  year,  as  in  the  past, 
let  Ryania  protect  your  crops. 

Ryania  is  covered  by  Patent  Nos.  2,400,295  and  2,590,536. 

Distributed  by 
BARTLETT    CHEMICALS,    INCORPORATED 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
THOMPSON-HAYWARD    CHEMICAL    CO. 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


Farm  Chemical  &  Insecticide  Division 

S.  B.  PENICK  &  COMPANY    •  4161   BECK  AVENUE,  ST.  JLOUIS  16,  MISSOURI 

NEW    YORK  CHICAGO  LOS    ANGELES  SAN    FRANCISCO  PORTLAND,   ORE. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dykers 


Molasses  Pricing  Period  Ends 

The  1960-61  Pricing  Period  for 
Louisiana  Blackstrap  Molasses  ended 
on  Thursday,  April  27th  after  a  29 
week  period  beginning  October  7th, 
1960.  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 
has  advised  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  that  the 
average  price  of  blackstrap,  f.o.b. 
plantation,  for  the  season  is  13.0843 
cents  a  gallon. 

The  Fair  Price  Determination  in 
use  this  session  states  that  the  pro- 
cessor shall  pay  to  the  grower  "an 
amount  equal  to  the  product  of  6.7 
gallons  times  one-half  of  the  average 
price  per  gallon  of  blackstrap  mo- 
lasses in  excess  of  6  cents  for  each 
ton  of  net  sugarcane  processed".  We 
calculate  that  13.0843  cents  black- 
strap will  net  each  grower  23.732 
cents  for  each  ton  of  cane  sold  to  the 
mill.  This,  however,  will  have  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  U.S.D.A.  before  it 
becomes  official. 

For  those  who  like  statistics,  the 
spot  transactions  reported  to  the  Ex- 
change more  than  doubled  this  year. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  year 
the  long  blackstrap  pricing  period 
worked  to  the  advantage  of  the  grow- 
ers and  processors.  The  season  be- 
gan with  a  12  cent  price  for  black- 
strap and  ended  two  cents  higher  at 
14  cents.  Had  the  pricing  period 
ended  when  the  period  for  sugar 
ended  on  January  26th,  the  average 
for  the  season  would  have  been  12- 
.7156  cents  a  gallon  instead  of  the 
13.0834  cents  a  gallon  recorded.  This 
reverses  the  record  of  the  1959-60 
pricing  period. 
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Washington  Meeting 

President  of  the  League  Warren 
Harang,  Jr.,  Wallace  Kemper,  Chair- 
man of  the  League's  Legislative  Com- 
mittee, and  Gilbert  Durbin,  the 
League's  General  Manager,  have  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  Washington 
where  they  attended  a  number  of 
meetings  with  representatives  of 
other  branches  of  the  domestic  sugar 
industry.  The  meetings  were  to  dis- 
cuss the  up  coming  sugar  legislation 
They  report  the  following  observa- 
tions : 

1.  The  other  domestic  sugar  pro 
ducing  areas  and  the  cane  sugar  re 
finer s  have  no  objection  to  the  sub 
stantial  quota  increase  being  sought 
by  Louisiana  and  Florida. 

2.  The  refiners  and  the  beet  peo 
pie  are  having  trouble  resolving  their 
differences  regarding  the  proper  size 
of  the  beet  sugar  quota. 

3.  There  appears  to  be  no  inclina-j 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Administra-I 
tion  to  delay  consideration  of  new 
sugar  legislation. 

4.  The  Louisiana  congressional  del- 
egation thinks  there  is  a  good  chance 
of  new  sugar  legislation  at  the  pres-i 
ent  session  of  Congress  if  the  beet 
people  and  the  refiners  come  to  an 
agreement. 

We  shall  see  what  we  shall  see. 

Western  Group  Elects 

The  Louisiana  Sugar  Producers' 
Club  (Western  Division)  met  in  New 
Iberia,  La.  on  April  14th  and  elected 
Thomas  H.  Allen,  of  Sterling  Sugars, 
Inc.,  as  the  new  President  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  178) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 

by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


Mosaic  Roguing  Time  Here 

Cane  growers  should  now  begin 
:heir  roguing  program  in  plots  in- 
;ended  to  be  used  for  seed  cane  pur- 
poses this  year.  Cold  and  chemical 
injury  on  leaves  is  disappearing  and 
the  disease  symptoms  are  now  easy 
to  recognize. 

Mosaic  reduces  cane  yields.  Ex- 
periments conducted  over  a  long  pe- 
riod show  that  yields  were  reduced 
34  per  cent  in  C.  P.  44-101,  32  per 
bent  in  C.  P.  52-68,  and  about  18  per 
[cent  in  N.  Co.  310  where  100  per 
pent  diseased  cane  was  compared 
with  disease  free  cane.  The  disease 
not  only  hurts  the  growing  cane  but 
jit  reduces  germination  in  both  plant 
and  stubble  cane.  The  disease  is  car- 
ried in  seed  cane  and  is  spread  from 
diseased  to  healthy  cane  by  insects. 

Growers  must  remember  that  fields 
intended  for  seed  must  be  checked 
land  rogued  each  year.  Stubble  fields 
[intended  for  seed  cane  purposes 
[should  be  rogued  again  this  year  al- 
though these  same  fields  were  rogued 
as  plant  cane  last  year.  By  the  same 
token  plant  cane  fields  intended  for 
seed  cane  purposes  should  be  rogued 
even  though  the  seed  was  taken  from 
rogued  plots  last  year. 

Some  growers  have  expressed  con- 
cern that  mosaic  is  still  present  in 
their  fields  in  spite  of  good  roguing 
program.  These  growers  must  re- 
member that  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  totally  eliminate  the  disease  in  a 
short  period.  These  growers  must 
also  be  reminded  that  the  disease 
would  be  present  to  a  much  greater 
extent  if  a  good  roguing  program 
had  not  been  practiced.    Be  patient. 


Continue  roguing.  A  good  mosaic 
control  program  will  pay  off. 

County  Agents  have  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  mosaic  control 
program.  Mosaic  clinics  have  been 
held  throughout  the  sugar  belt.  Many 
County  Agents  are  again  this  year 
holding  meetings  to  teach  growers  to 
identify  and  control  this  disease. 

The  disease  is  not  hard  to  recog- 
nize. Anyone  who  has  good  vision 
can  do  a  good  job  of  roguing.  Many 
growers  have  selected  one  or  more  of 
their  better  field  workers  for  this 
job.  The  writer  has  observed  that 
some  field  workers  take  special  pride 
in  this  job.  They  feel  it  is  an  impor- 
tant one  and  they  have  been  chosen 
for  the  job  because  they  are  consci- 
entious. 

Growers  who  have  not  yet  started 
a  mosaic  control  program  should 
start  this  year  if  mosaic  is  present 
on  the  farm.  County  Agents  will  be 
happy  to  teach  growers  to  identify 
and  control  the  disease. 

Last  year  many  growers  pur- 
chased seed  cane  which  had  been 
rogued  for  mosaic  disease.  Plots 
from  this  seed  should  be  rogued  this 
year.  The  plots  should  be  rogued 
with  all  other  seed  cane  at  two  week 
intervals  throughout  May  and  June. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  MOSAIC 
DISEASE  IN  SUGARCANE  IN  LOUISIANA  FOR  1961 

Prepared  jointly  by  Pathologists  of  the  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture  Sugarcane  Field  Station,  Houma  and  the  Louisiana 

State  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 

Baton  Rouge. 

Mosaic  is  becoming  more  prevalent 
in  the  sugarcane  district  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  is  now  present  generally 
throughout  the  Bayou  Lafourche  and 
Mississippi  River  areas,  with  infec- 
tion in  excess  of  25  percent  occur- 
ring in  many  fields.  Only  traces  of 
mosaic  have  been  found  in  the  Teche, 
Western,  and  Bunkie  areas. 

The  varieties  C.  P.  44-101,  N.  Co. 
310,  and  C.  P.  52-68,  which  comprise 
over  70  percent  of  the  sugarcane 
acreage  in  Louisiana,  are  susceptible 
to  mosaic.  The  disease  reduces  yields 
of  cane.  In  field  experiments  con- 
ducted over  a  period  of  4  years  com- 
paring 100  percent  mosaic-infected 
with  healthy  seed  cane,  yields  of  cane 
were  reduced  on  an  average  as  fol- 
lows: C.  P.  44-101,  34  percent;  C.  P. 
52-68,  32  percent;  and  N.  Co.  310, 
17.5  percent.  Part  of  the  loss  in 
yields  results  from  reduction  in  ger- 
mination of  both  plant  cane  and  stub- 
ble. 

Mosaic  is  carried  in  seed  cane  that 
is  taken  from  infected  plants  and  is 
spread  from  diseased  to  healthy  cane 
by  certain  insects,  principally  aphids, 
or  plant  lice.  Therefore,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  fields  to  be  used  for  seed 
cane  be  free  of  the  disease. 

The  following  are  recommendations 
for  control  of  mosaic: 

1.  Learn  to  know  the  symptoms  of 
mosaic  so  you  can  identify  the  dis- 
ease if  it  occurs  in  your  fields. 

2.  Survey  in  early  spring  the 
fields  you  expect  to  use  for  seed. 
This  should  be  done  as  soon  as  stands 
are  well  established  and  the  leaves 
show  no  cold  injury.  This  may  be 
in  early  April  or  as  late  as  May,  de- 
pending on  the  season.  Choose  fields 
for  seed  where  there  is  no  mosaic,  if 
possible. 


3.  If  you  find  mosaic,  determine 
how  much  is  present  by  counting  the 
number  of  mosaic  stools  in  a  total  of 
100  consecutive  stools  along  the  rowj 
in  at  least  5  places  in  the  field;  make 
each  count  in  a  different  row  in  a 
different  part  of  the  field. 

4.  If  not  more  than  2  percent  of 
the  plants  in  plant  cane  are  mosaic, 
rogue  the  diseased  plants  by  digging! 
them  out,  or  killing  them  by  the  use 
of  the  chemical  Garlon  (See  para- 
graph 5  below).  In  digging,  remove 
the  entire  seed  piece  on  which  a  dis- 
eased plant  occurs.  Carry  these  plants 
out  and  destroy  them.  If  left  in  the 
field,  they  may  take  root  and  serve 
as  sources  of  spreading  the  disease. 
Repeat  the  inspection  and  roguing 
in  such  seed  plots  through  May  and 
June  at  about  2-week  intervals. 

5.  Roguing  may  also  be  done  by 
spraying  the  diseased  plants  with  the 
chemical  Garlon,  1  gallon  in  4  gal- 
lons of  diesel  fuel.  Effective  kill  is 
obtained  by  thoroughly  wetting  cane 
with  chemical  mixture  at  base  of  the 
individual  stools  of  cane. 

6.  If  fields  of  any  variety  to  be 
used  for  seed  have  more  than  2  per- 
cent mosaic,  obtain  seed  cane  of  that 
variety  from  sources  free  of  mosaic. 
Your  County  Agent  can  advise  you 
about  this.  Through  the  Committee 
on  Mosaic  Control,  seed  cane  of  N. 
Co.  310,  C.  P.  52-68,  and  C.  P.  44-101 
that  has  been  rogued  for  mosaic  and 
progeny  of  heat  -  treated  seed  will 
again  be  offered  for  sale  in  1961.  If 
you  contemplate  purchasing  such  seed 
cane,  file  your  request  with  your 
County  Agent  now  so  that  he  can 
determine  what  the  demand  will  be 
in  your  parish. 

7.  Mosaic  -  free  seed  obtained  by 
roguing  or  purchase  should  be  plant- 

(Continued  on  page  179) 
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NEW  METHOD  FOR  RATING  SUGARCANE  VARIETIES  FOR 
SUSCEPTIBILITY  TO  THE  SUGARCANE  BORER  IN  LOUISIANA1 

W.  H.  Long,  S.  D.  Hensleij,  T.  J.  Stafford,  E.  J.  Concienne  and 

W.  J.  McCormick 


For  many  years  sugar  cane  van- 
ities have  been  rated  for  their  sus- 
ceptibility to  attack  by  the  sugarcane 
Dorer,  Diatraea  saccharalis  (F.).  In 
Louisiana  the  commercial  varieties 
is  well  as  the  unreleased  varieties 
onsidered  to  be  of  potential  commer- 
cial value  have  been  rated  as  suscep- 
tible, moderately  susceptible,  average 
susceptibility,  moderately  resistant, 
':>r  resistant  to  borer  attack.  The  only 
quantitative  data  upon  which  these 
ratings  have  been  based  has  been  per- 
centages of  joints  bored  at  harvest 
:ime. 

The  actual  crop  loss  associated 
with  a  certain  percentage  of  joints 
bored  is  believed  to  vary  with  the 
ocation  of  injury  on  the  stalk,  the 
maturity  of  the  stalk  at  the  time  of 
attack,  and  the  variety  of  sugar  cane 
being  grown.    Equal  percentages  of 


joints  bored  may  result  in  different 
amounts  of  yield  loss  among  differ- 
ent cane  varieties. 

The  former  method  of  rating  vari- 
eties for  borer  susceptibility  was  the 
only  readily  available  one  for  many 
years  and  has  served  a  useful  pur- 
pose. However,  the  appearance  of 
endrin  in  recent  years  for  sugarcane 
borer  control  permits  almost  com- 
plete control  of  this  pest,  and  thereby 
has  enabled  us  to  obtain  comparative 
data  on  percentage  yield  increase  re- 
sulting from  borer  control  in  differ- 
ent cane  varieties.  The  new  method 
described  below  for  assigning  borer 
susceptibility  ratings  to  sugar  cane 
varieties  is  based  entirely  upon  rel- 
ative yield  increases  resulting  from 
borer  control. 

In  the  Outfield  Variety  Tests  com- 
mercial  and   unreleased   sugar  cane 


Table  1.  Outfield  variety  test  at  Greenwood  Plantation, 
Thibodaux,  Louisiana,  1959* 


Per 

cent  of  joints 

Tons 

of  cane  per 

acre 

Variety 

bored 

Treat 

ed      Untreated 

Treated 

Untreated 

Ratio 

(a) 

(b) 

(a/b) 

C.P.   36-105 

7 

38 

15.0 

11.0 

I.36 

c.p.  iUi-ioi 

h 

30 

13.1 

9.0 

I.I16 

c.P.  hi -193 

5 

29 

10.0 

5.6 

1.79 

C.P.  U8-103 

5 

37 

13.U 

10.5 

1.28 

c.P.  52-66 

2 

32 

13.6 

9.3 

1.19 

C.P.  53-lb 

h 

23 

18.3 

15.0 

1.22 

C.P.  53-22b 

5 

39 

m.L- 

10.I4 

1.38 

C.P.  55-Uib 

1 

32 

12.U 

9.5 

1.31 

C.P.  55-l5b 

l 

28 

12.0 

8.5 

l.Ul 

C.P.  55-22b 

5 

39 

10.7 

10.2 

1.05 

c.P.  55-30b 

7 

hi 

16.9 

16.1 

1.05 

C.P.  55-37b 

5 

U2 

17.0 

12.1 

1.1*0 

N.  Co.   310 

2 

20 

Hi. 9 

11.7 

1.27 

a  Plant  cane 

Unreleased  variety 
flay  1,  1961 
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varieties  are  planted  in  randomized 
complete  block  experiments  in  plots 
raging  from  1/70  to  1/100  acre  in 
size.  Each  variety  is  replicated  four 
times  in  each  experiment. 

During  1959  the  plots  in  two  Out- 
field Tests  were  divided  into  halves 
and  one  half  of  each  was  treated 
with  endrin  approximately  at  the  rec- 
ommended intervals  for  borer  con- 
trol. In  1960  individual  plots  were 
not  divided  but  two  blocks  in  each 
experiment  were  treated  leaving  two 
untreated. 

Yields  in  weights  of  net  cane  were 
determined  and  averages  for  endrin- 
treated  and  untreated  plots  were  com- 
puted for  each  variety  in  each  ex- 
periment.   The  percentages  of  joints 


bored  at  harvest  were  also  deter- 
mined by  examining  20  stalks  in  each 
plot.  Although  sugar  yields  were  de- 
termined in  these  experiments  they 
were  not  used  to  arrive  at  borer  sus- 
ceptibility ratings  because  the  re- 
sponse in  sucrose  content  of  juice  to 
borer  control  frequently  depends  up- 
on maturity  of  the  cane  at  the  time 
of  harvest.  These  tests  are  harvested 
almost  continuously  throughout  the 
harvest  season,  and  all  varieties  in 
each  test  are  harvested  simultane- 
ously. 

Experimental  results  were  discard- 
ed for  our  purposes  here  if  the  un- 
treated plots  of  two  or  more  varieties 
in  each  experiment  did  not  have  at 
least  30%   joints  bored,  and   if  the 


Table  2.     Outfield  variety  test  at  loungsville,  Louisiana,  1959* 


Variety 

Per  cent  of  joints 
bored 

Tons  of 

cane  per 

acre 

Treated 
(a) 

Untreated 
(b) 

Ratio 
(a/b) 

Treated 

Untreated 

Co. 

290 

9 

30 

25.U 

21.1 

1.22 

C.P. 

29-116 

h 

27 

38.8 

3U.6 

1.05 

C.P. 

36-13 

0 

32 

37.8 

32 .14 

1.17 

C.P. 

36-105 

1 

2U 

35.2 

38.U 

.92 

C.P. 

36-U1 

2 

36.7 

31.6 

1.17 

C.P. 

Uii-ica 

3 

36 

37.6 

32.7 

1.16 

C.P. 

Ui-155 

6 

iO 

27.0 

2U.3 

1.12 

C.P. 

U7-193 

1 

2k 

3U.3 

29.8 

1.16 

C.P. 

U8-10^ 
51-21° 
51-2? 

6 

30 

32.1 

21*.  9 

1.31 

C.P. 

1 

33 

3U.6 

31.0 

1.13 

C.P. 

1 

26 

28.0 

26.5 

.99 

C.P. 

52-57* 

1 

27 

27.6 

26.0 

1.09 

C.P. 

52-5* 

1 

22 

26.5 

23.6 

1.12 

C.P. 

52-67b 

2 

28 

29.6 

22.7 

1.32 

C.P. 

52-68 

k 

28 

30.3 

27.2 

1.12 

C.P. 

53-1* 

2 

22 

33.9 

32.3 

1.05 

C.P. 

53-15* 

2 

31 

30.2 

22.14 

1.39 

C.P. 

53-16* 

3 

33 

28.1 

2U.  0 

1.17 

C.P. 

53-18* 

2 

32 

2U.0 

22.0 

1.10 

C.P. 

53-22* 

3 

37 

39.8 

35.8 

l.n 

C.P. 

53-23* 

1 

28 

29.8 

2U.6 

1.22 

N.   Co.   310 

0 

17 

35.7 

30.8 

1.16 

a    First  stubble 

b 


Unreleased  variety 
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treated  plots  of  several  varieties  did 
not  show  increases  in  tonnage  of  at 
least  10%  following  treatments  with 
Bndrin.  These  criteria  for  selecting 
Bxperiments  were  applied  to  insure 
;:hat  an  appreciable  degree  of  borer 
population  pressure  had  been  exerted 
in  all  experiments  used. 

Tables  1-3  show  the  average  per- 
centages of  joints  bored  and  average 
ons  of  cane  per  acre  from  treated 
md  untreated  plots  of  each  variety 
planted  in  the  three  experiments  cur- 
ently  available  which  satisfy  the 
ibove  mentioned  criteria.  Borer  pop- 
ulation pressure  during  1959  in  the 
;ests  at  Thibodaux  and  Youngsville, 
Louisiana  obviously  was  higher  than 
n  the  test  at  Lucy,  Louisiana  in  1960. 

New  susceptibility  ratings  are 
shown  in  the  last  column  of  table  4 
or  each  variety  which  was  present 
n  at  least  two  of  the  three  experi- 
nents  reported  here.  The  figures 
shown  for  each  variety  are  ratios  of 
fields  from  endrin-treated  to  untreat- 


ed plots  divided  by  the  corresponding 
ratio  for  C.  P.  44-101.  The  ratio  for 
this  variety  was  us£d  as  the  common 
denominator  in  calculating  suscepti- 
bility ratings  for  all  varieties  since 
it  is  currently  the  most  widely  grown 
sugarcane  variety  in  Louisiana.  Sus- 
ceptibility to  borer  attack  increases 
with  the  numerical  value  of  the  sus- 
ceptibility ratings. 

It  is  apparent  from  table  4  that 
C.  P.  36-105  and  N.  Co.  310  are 
least  susceptible  to  borer  damage 
among  the  commercially  grown  vari- 
eties shown.  The  unreleased  variety 
C.  P.  55-30  appears  to  be  less  sus- 
ceptible to  damage  than  any  other 
variety  listed.  C.  P.  47-193  is  ap- 
parently more  susceptible  to  damage 
than  C.  P.  48-103,  C.  P.  44-101  or 
C.  P.  52-68.  An  analysis  of  variance 
of  these  data  showed  that  there  were 
significant  differences  among  vari- 
eties at  the  5  per  cent  level  of  proba- 
bility. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Table  3*     Outfield  variety  test  at  Lanaux  Plantation,  Lucy, 
Louisiana,  I960* 


Variety 

Per  cent  of  joints 
bored 

Tons 

of  cane  per  < 

acre 

Treated 
(a) 

Untreated 
(b) 

Ratio 

Treated 

Untreated 

(a/b) 

C.P.  36-105 

1 

20 

33.7 

32.0 

1.05 

C.P.  Wi-101 

5 

33 

31.2 

26.5 

1.18 

C.P.  U8-103 

9 

32 

27-5 

23.U 

1.18 

C.P.  52-68 

3 

23 

27.1 

25.2 

1.08 

C.P.  53-lb 

3 

21 

32.5 

25.9 

1.25 

C.P.  55-U|b 

6 

18 

29.5 

27.2 

1.08 

C.P.  55-30b 

6 

20 

27.7 

29.5 

.9k 

C.P.  56-21b 

1 

17 

31.8 

31.5 

1.01 

C.P.  56-30b 

5 

19 

29.2 

26.2 

1.11 

L.  55-6b 

3 

lit 

29.8 

28.6 

1.01* 

L.  56-7b 

3 

21 

35.9 

32.  h 

1.11 

L.  $6-17b 

2 

21 

36.6 

36.5 

1.00 

L.  56-25b 

7 

25 

35.3 

32.9 

1.07 

N.  Co.  310 

3 

15 

28.7 

28.5 

1.01 

First  stubble 


Unreleased  variety 
»tay  1,  1961 
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The  susceptibility  rating  for  each 
variety  will  be  recomputed  annually 
to  include  newly  acquired  data,  and 
the  number  of  varieties  rated  will  in- 
crease as  data  accumulates. 


1  We  thank  Dr.  L.  D.  Newsom,  Head, 
Entomology  Department,  L.S.U.  for  sug- 
gesting this  approach  to  the  problem  of 
rating  varieties  for  borer  susceptibility. 
We  are  also  grateful  to  Mr.  R.  J.  Matherne 
for  his  help  in  conducting  this  work. 


Table  k*     Susceptibility  of  sugarcane  varieties  to  damage  by 
the  sugarcane  borer. 


Susceptibility  ratings* 

Tnibodaux 

¥oungsViiIe 

Lucy 

plant  cane 

1st  stubble 

1st  stubble 

Variety 

1959 

1959 

1960 

Average 

CP.  55-30b 

♦72 

.80 

.76 

CP.  36-10£ 
CP.  55-mb 

•  93 

.79 

.89 

•87 

.90 

.92 

.91 

N.Co.  310 

.87 

1.00 

.86 

.91 

CP,  53-1* 

•8U 

.91 

1.06 

.9k 

C.?.  53-22b 

.95 

.96 

.96 

CP.  52-68 

1.02 

.97 

.92 

.97 

c.p.  Ui-ioi 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

CP.  U6-IC3 

.88 

1.13 

le00 

1.00 

CP.  itf-193 

1.23 

1.00 

1.12 

Each  figure  is  a  ratio  of  yields  from  endr in-treated  to  untreated 
plots  divided  by  this  ratio  for  CP.  luV-101. 

Unreleased  variety. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  172) 
Club.    Mr.  Allen  succeeds  Cleg  Caf- 
frey    of    the    Columbia    Sugar    Co., 
Franklin,   La.,   who   has   served   the 
Club  as  President  for  the  past  two 


years.  Elected  along  with  Mr.  Aller 
were  A.  E.  Hughes,  of  the  Iberi* 
Sugar  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  Genera 
Manager  of  the  American  Sugai 
Cane  League,  Secretary-Treasurer. 


ane  PHasTei* 

THE  MARK      ■         ^^        *    OF  QUALITY 


•  HARVESTERS 

•  LEVELERS 

•  CANE  TRAILERS 

•  STUBBLE  SHAVERS 


J.  &.  L  ENGINEERING  CO.,   INC. 


•  LOADERS 

•  CARTS 

•  MECHANICAL  HOES 

•  DRAIN  CLEANERS 

Jeanerette,  Louisiana 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

(Continued  from  page  174) 
bd  as  far  removed  as  possible  from 
fields  known  to  be  infected  with  the 
disease. 

8.  If  you  are  growing  N.  Co.  310 
and  it  is  highly  infected  with  mosaic, 
it  may  be  desirable  to  discontinue 
planting  this  variety  until  mosaic  can 
be  reduced  considerably  or  brought 
under  control  on  your  farm.  Mosaic 
spreads  more  rapidly  in  this  variety 
than  in  the  other  commercial  varie- 
ties, and  growing  it  where  mosaic  is 
[prevalent  will  make  it  more  difficult 
to  control  the  disease. 

9.  On  properties  where  there  is 
a  very  high  percentage  of  mosaic  in 
all  varieties,  it  is  recommended  that 
(mosaic-free  seed  cane  be  obtained  of 
the  varieties,  C.  P.  44-101  and  C.  P. 
[52-68;  not  N.  Co.  310.  This  recom- 
mendation is  based  on  the  fact  that 
even  though  mosaic  will  spread  into 
^a  crop  grown  from  healthy  seed  cane, 
losses  will  be  much  less  in  plant  and 
stubble  than  would  be  the  case  where 
mosaic-diseased  seed  cane  is  used. 


CULVERTS 

6—72"  x  18'  Ideal  for  Culverts  or 
Storage  Tanks 

$350.00  each  loaded  on  your  truck 
or  $1,800.00  for  the  lot 


We  also  stock  new  corrugated 
metal  culverts 

Can  arrange  delivery 


ELRAY  KOCKE  SERVICE,  Inc. 

Phone  GR  3-8275  P.  O.  Box  148 

Donaldsonville,  La. 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  MOLASSES   CO.,  OF 

LOUISIANA,   INC. 

400  N.  Gayoso  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE    HIBERNIA    NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
1101  Carondelet  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,   La. 

LeBourgeois  Brokerage  Co.,  Inc. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

H.   B.   NAQUIN 

John   Deere   Dealer 

Agricultural  and  Industrial 

Thibodaux,  La. 

NATIONAL  SUGAR  REFINING  CO. 
Carondelet  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,   INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250         New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,   INC. 

822   Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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SUGAR  CANE  BORERS: 


Now— get  positive  control 
of  sugar  cane  borers  with  endrin 


Here  are  three  reasons  why  sugar  cane  borers 
will  not  be  your  problem  when  you  use 
endrin : 

Proved  effective  — Endrin  has  proved  to  be 
highly  effective  against  sugar  cane  borers. 

Economical  —  Endrin  controls  borers  at  low  dos- 
age rates. 

Long-lasting— Endrin  applications  last  for  days. 
You  make  fewer  applications  — still  get  sure  con- 
trol of  sugar  cane  borers. 

Endrin  is  available  from  your  regular  insec- 
ticide supplier  under  various  well-known  brand 


names.  Look  for  the  name  endrin  on  the  la 
or  ingredient  statement. 

Shell  Chemical  Company,  Agricultr 
Chemicals  Division,  119  S.  Claiborne  Aver 
New  Orleans  12,  Louisiana. 


Shell 
Chemical 
Company 


Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 
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Chemistry   Library, 
Louisiana  State  University, 
University,      Station 
Ba£4KwjlQuge+La«  (3) 
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WHAT  VOQR  UACOe  PffiS  90  fOR  909 

As  dues  paying  members  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  you 
and  I  have  a  vital  interest  in  what  our  organization  does  to  further  the 
welfare  of  those  of  us  who  are  in  the  business  of  growing  sugar  cane  for 
profit.  In  this  fast  moving  world  none  of  us  can  afford  to  stand  still. 
If  we  are  to  stay  in  business,  we  must  move  forward.  The  Contact  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  has  as  its  assignment  the 
task  of  pointing  the  way  to  bigger  and  better  cane  crops  for  you  and  for 
me.   It  does  a  very  fine  job. 

There  are  several  sub-committees  of  the  Contact  Committee  working 
on  specific  assignments.  These  are  the  Variety  Sub-Committee,  presided 
over  by  Malcolm  Duhe  who  also  heads  the  Main  Contact  Committee ;  the 
Mosaic  Disease  Control  Sub-Committee,  headed  by  M.  Lee  Shaffer,  Chair- 
man; the  Research  Co-ordinating  Sub-Committee,  with  Horace  Nelson, 
Chairman;  and  the  Stunting  Disease  Control  Sub-Committee,  Louis  Arce- 
neaux,  Chairman. 

The  Contact  Committee  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  League's  standing 
committees.  In  1926  this  Committee  sponsored  the  co-operative  agree- 
ment under  which  the  new  cane  varieties  developed  by  the  scientists  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Louisiana  State  University, 
and  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  have  kept  us  in  business  for  the 
past  35  years.  A  featured  activity  of  this  Committee  is  the  conduct  of 
open  meetings  once  each  year  on  the  L.S.U.  Campus,  and  at  the  U.S.D.A. 
Houma  Experiment  Station.  At  these  meetings,  scientists  discuss  their 
research  projects  and  their  plans  for  the  future,  and  you  and  I  have  an 
opportunity  to  ask  questions  and  make  our  own  suggestions.  This  helps 
the  scientists  to  help  us,  and  they  and  we  profit  through  this  contact. 

Warren  Harang,  Jr.,  President 


Published  on  the  First  and  Fifteenth  of  each  month 
in  the  interests  of  the  Domestic  Sugar  Cane  Industry 


you  can  control 


Sugar  Cane  Borer 


right  up  to  harvest 


l^t 
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! 


It's  safe     ,  for  users,  for  livestock,  for  wildlife 
Not  Wghlyjoxic  to  fish!  Permits  use  of  bagas 


of  bagasse  for  feed! 


It's  effective . . .  won't  develop  resistant  strains ! 


It's  selective... won't  harm  beneficial  insects 


It's  proven ...  over  15,000,000  pounds  used  in  the  past  12  years 


Year  after  year  more  and  more  growers 
depend  on  Ryania.  This  year,  as  in  the  past, 
let  Ryania  protect  your  crops. 

Ryania  is  covered  by  Patent  Nos.  2,400,295  and  2,590,536. 

Distributed  by 
BARTLETT    CHEMICALS,    INCORPORATED 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
TH0MPS0N-HAYWAR0    CHEMICAL    CO. 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


Farm  Chemical  &  Insecticide  Division 

S.B.PENICK&  COMPANY    •4161   BECK  AVENUE,  ST.  XOUIS  16,  MISSOURI 

NEW   YORK  CHICAGO  LOS   ANGELES  SAN   FRANCISCO  PORTLAND,   ORE. 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 

by  Lloyd  L.  Lauden 


Ideas  On  Reducing  Costs  And  Increasing 

Efficiency  In  The  Field  And  In  The 

Factory 


Although  the  porduction  and  pro- 
cessing of  sugar  cane  in  Louisiana  is 
a  progressive  business,  those  engaged 
in  it  must,  as.  they  have  in  the  past, 
constantly  seek  new  and  better  ways 
of  doing  things.  Over  the  years  the 
industry  has  made  improvements. 
One  example  of  this  is  the  fact  that 
in  1948  it  took  8.57  man  hours  to 
produce  a  ton  of  cane  and  in  1958 
only  4.08  man  hours  were  required  to 
do  the  same  job.  This  was  accomp- 
lished through  greater  mechaniza- 
tion and  the  use  of  chemicals  to  con- 
trol grass.  Higher  yields  per  acre 
during  the  last  few  years  have  also 
reduced  production  costs  per  ton  of 
cane. 

Further  reductions  in  costs  will  not 
come  easy.  Most  of  the  apparent  and 
most  productive  methods  of  reduc- 
ing costs  have  already  been  explored 
and  put  into  effect.  In  all  probabili- 
ty future  reduction  in  costs  will  be 
the  result  of  many  small  factors  add- 
ed together  rather  than  a  single  ma- 
jor change. 

In  this  connection,  this  article  will 
mention  several  ideas  in  the  field  of 
human  relations  which  may  tend  to 
reduce  costs.    Growers,  management, 


overseers,  and  other  supervisors 
could  undertake  an  educational  pro- 
gram to  inform  workers  of  the  cost 
of  things  used  in  production.  Many 
farm  workers  have  no  idea  of  the 
cost  of  chemicals,  tractors,  tractor 
tires  etc.  Many  factory  workers  have 
no  idea  of  the  cost  of  a  2  inch  brass 
valve,  or  a  pound  welding  rod.  How 
many  welders  know  the  cost  of  a 
tank  of  oxygen?  One  farm  worker 
answered  $1500  to  $2000  when  asked 
the  cost  of  a  new  tractor  and  $55 
when  asked  the  cost  of  a  13x36  trac- 
tor tire.  How  many  tractor  drivers 
realize  that  a  cane  tractor  costs  as 
much  as  the  most  expensive  auto- 
mobile? It  is  believed  that  if  a  trac- 
tor driver  is  told  that  his  tractor 
cost  $7000  he  will  take  better  care  of 
it  and  if  told  that  a  weed  killer  cost 
more  than  one  dollar  a  pound,  less 
will  be  wasted.  By  the  same  token 
factory  workers  will  take  better  care 
of  equipment  when  told  the  cost  of 
machinery  and  parts. 

Although   the    next    idea    will    re- 
quire additional  time  on  the  part  of 
supervisory  personnel  at  first,   this 
idea  generally  saves  both  time  and 
(Continued  on  page  191) 
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IN    WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


Sugar  Hearings  Start  May  18 

Representative  Harold  D.  Cooley, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  has  announced  that  hear- 
ings on  a  new  long  range  Sugar  Bill 
will  begin  Thursday  May  18,  1961 
and  that  the  first  two  days,  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  May  18  and  19,  will 
be  set  aside  for  spokesmen  repre- 
senting new  sugar  beet  growers  and 
new  areas  in  the  continental  United 
States. 

In  announcing  the  opening  of  the 
sugar  hearings  Mr.  Cooley  said  he 
wanted  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
Farm  Bill  is  the  pending  business 
before  the  Committee  and  that  the 
scheduling  of  further  days  for  con- 
sideration of  sugar  will  depend  upon 
the  progress  made  on  the  Farm  Bill. 
Resumption  of  sugar  hearings  will 
be  announced  as  far  in  advance  as 
possible  of  the  hearing  date,  Mr. 
Cooley  said. 

Spring  Fever 

Washington  in  the  Springtime  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  unique 
cities  in  the  world.  Tourists  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  come  to  view 
the  cherry  blossoms  and  the  many 
other  unusual  points  of  interest.  This 
Spring  the  Nation's  Capital  is  liter- 
ally flooded  with  sightseers,  lobby- 
ists and  rumors.  The  rising  sap  has 
made  the  flowers  bloom  more  pro- 
fusely than  usual.  Also,  it  seems  to 
have  made  more  fertile  the  fantastic 
imaginations   of  the   rumormongers. 

If  you  want  to  know  exactly  what 
President  Kennedy  intends  to  do 
about  Castro;  if  you  would  like  to 
find  out  whether  Congress  will  in- 


crease or  lower  your  taxes ;  when  we 
will  send  an  astronaut  on  a  flight 
around  the  moon ;  or  the  best  way  to 
kill  nematodes,  all  you  have  to  do  is 
go  to  the  right  cocktail  lounge  be- 
tween 4:30  and  6:30  any  afternoon, 
except  Sunday. 

Many  of  the  stories  are  about  Cu- 
ba and  they  are  wild  and  woolly. 
Some  credit  our  Commander-in-Chief 
with  having  already  ordered  a  full- 
scale  invasion  of  Cuba  by  overwhelm- 
ing United  States  forces.  Other  al- 
leged well-informed  sources  say  the 
United  States  will  invoke  a  complete 
embargo  on  all  commerce  with  the 
Cubans.  Others  claim  knowledge  to 
the  effect  that  the  Pearl  of  the  An- 
tilles will  be  completely  blockaded  by 
our  air  and  sea  forces. 

The  President  of  Guatemala,  Mig- 
uel Ydigoras  has  come  out  with  what 
many  people  in  Washington  think  is 
a  splendid  solution  to  the  Cuban 
problem.  He  says  the  United  States 
should  revert  to  Spanish  American 
War  decisions  similar  to  those  made 
by  Teddy  Roosevelt  and  Admiral 
Dewey. 

There  is  a  lot  of  talk  on  Capitol 
Hill  about  reaffirming  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  Some  more  cautious  indi- 
viduals feel  that  the  Organization  of 
American  States  will  eventually  quit 
talking  and  vote  complete  economic 
sanctions  which  would  effectively 
seal  off  Cuba  from  her  Red  masters 
in  Europe  and  Asia. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  it  was  the  Russians  who 
(Continued  on  page  191) 
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PILOT  PLANT  CLARIFICATION  EXPERIMENTS  WITH 

NEW  CANES  DURING  THE  1960  SEASON 

W.  F.  Guilbeau,  E.  E.  Coll,  C.  A.  Fort,  and  J.  T.  Jackson,  Southern  Regional 
Research  Laboratory1  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


Pilot  plant  experiments  on  mixed 
juice  clarification  by  simple  liming, 
employing  the  standard  procedure 
described  in  previous  reports  (1), 
were  conducted  at  the  Audubon  Fac- 
tory during  the  1960  campaign  with 
a  total  of  19  samples  of  unreleased 
and  new  commercial  varieties,  and 
of  the  standard  variety  CP  44-101 
used  for  comparison.  Cane  samples 
were  furnished  by  the  American  Sug- 
ar Cane  League  who  also  provided 
for  grinding  of  the  samples  in  the 
Audubon  Mill  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  C.  W.  Stewart. 

The  only  unreleased  variety  tested 
was  CP  53-1  which  is  the  most  prom- 
ising of  such  canes  available  from 
secondary  test  fields  and  from  Saint 
Gabriel  Plantation;  initial  experi- 
ments with  plant  cane  of  this  variety 
gave  good  results  in  clarification 
during  the  1959  crop.  Additional 
tests  were  made  on  the  recently  re- 
leased variety  CP  52-68,  and  two 
tests  were  made  on  plant  cane  of 
the  long  established  variety  CP  36- 
13,  expanded  cultivation  of  which  is 
being  considered. 

The  results  of  standard  lime  clari- 
fication undoubtedly  were  affected 
by  the  conditions  that  prevailed  dur- 
ing both  the  growing  and  harvesting 
of  the  crop,  which  differed  from  the 
normal  pattern  more  than  any  en- 
countered during  the  ten  preceding 
years.  The  summer  drought  had  se- 
verely retarded  growth  until  August ; 
thereafter,  adequate  rainfall  brought 
about  good  recovery  of  the  cane 
which  was  still  growing  and  relative- 
ly immature  even  after  the  delayed 
start  of  grinding  on  October  25.  The 
plant  cane  used  in  tests  of  CP  36-13 
and  the  unreleased  variety  CP  53-1 
had  been  subjected  to  the  first  of 
the  succession  of  freezes  that  began 
after  December  1,  but  these  and  the 
comparable  plant  cane  samples  of 
CP   44-101    had   not   been    damaged 


severely.  Weather  data  taken  at  St. 
Gabriel  Plantation  during  the  har- 
vest season  are  recorded,  Figure  1, 
along  with  the  harvest  date  and  cor- 
responding test  number  for  each  I 
sample.  The  data  are  applicable  only 
to  the  13  variety  samples  from  St. 
Gabriel,  and  not  to  the  six  variety 
samples  from  St.  James  and  New! 
Hope  Plantations.  Other  experimen- 
tal work,  test  numbers  5  to  14,  great- 
ly limited  the  variety  testing. 

The  varieties  are  rated  as  in  the 
processing  tests  of  1959  and  prior 
years  (1),  principally  by  comparison  | 
of  the  quantities  of  mud,  i.e.,  the 
total  underflow  of  the  clarifier  that 
must  be  filtered  and  recycled,  and 
by  the  Luximeter  clarity  of  the  clari- 
fied juices,  with  those  of  the  stand- 
ard variety  CP  44-101.  Mud  weights 
and  juice  clarities,  together  with 
other  pertinent  operating  data  and 
results  for  each  experiment,  are  as- 
sembled in  Tables  I  and  II.  Filter- 
ability  tests  were  made  on  clarified 
juice  for  the  first  time  this  year  in 
the  event  that  future  work  can  estab- 
lish a  definite  relationship  between 
the  f  ilterability  of  raw  sugar  and  the 
filterability  of  clarified  juice  from 
which  it  is  made.  Wightman  and 
Saranin(2)  suggested  the  use  of  fil- 
terability tests  on  clarified  juice  for 
measuring  clarification  efficiency  in 
the  production  of  raw  sugar  of  good 
filterability. 

Hand  harvested  varieties  from  St. 
Gabriel  Plantation  will  be  discussed 
separately  from  those  grown  and 
harvested  under  commercial  condi- 
tions at  other  locations,  with  the 
varieties  in  each  group  being  com- 
pared directly  with  samples  of  the 
standard  CP  44-101  grown  and  har- 
vested under  similar  conditions. 

The  relative  efficiency  of  simple 
lime  clarification  may  be  estimated 
by  assigning  a  mud  quantity  factor 
equal  to  twice  the  juice  clarity  fac- 
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ro 


Dr.  Arbitrary  assignment  of  these 
actors  for  calculating  percentage 
atings  has  been  suggested (3),  be- 
ause  the  increased  costs  of  reducing 


grinding  and  processing  rates  to  han- 
dle larger  quantities  of  mud  can  be 
estimated,  and  are  believed  to  be  at 
least  twice  as  great  as  losses  from 
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lower  recoveries  of  raw  sugar  from 
juices  of  poorer  clarity. 

Test  Samples  From  St.  Gabriel  Plan- 
tatxons ' 

1)  CP  44-101— Five  tests,  three 
on  first  year  stubble  and  two  on 
plant  cane,  were  made  on  the  stand- 
ard variety  for  comparison  with 
other  varieties  in  the  program.  All 
samples  grown  at  St.  Gabriel  Plan- 
tation were  hand  cleaned  and  hand 
cut  to  minimize  the  adverse  effects 
of  excessive  trash  and  soil  on  pro- 
cessing. Results  of  run  number  24 
were  not  included  in  the  stubble  cane 
averages  because  the  sample  was  har- 
vested too  late  in  the  season  to  be 
representative  of  the  normal  crop; 
plant  cane  was  originally  scheduled 
for  this  test  but  was  not  available. 
Overall  variety  comparisons  are 
made  on  the  average  values  of  the 
plant  and  stubble  average  results, 
rather  than  on  the  simple  averages 
for  each  variety  during  the  season. 
One  exception  is  variety  CP  53-1, 
with  one  test  only  on  stubble  cane, 
where    the    comparisons    are    made 


with    the    standard    variety    stubble 
cane  averages. 

The  average  quantity  of  wet  clari- 
fier  mud  for  CP  44-101  (Table  II) 
was  approximately  the  same  for  first 
year  stubble  and  for  plant  cane  sam- 
ples, 155  and  154  pounds  respective- 
ly, although  the  quantity  averaged 
13  pounds,  or  9  percent,  more  thar 
for  the  average  of  20  tests  made  dur- 
ing the  1957-59  harvest  seasons (3) 
Average  clarity  values  (Table  I) 
were  appreciably  better  for  stubble 
37,  than  for  plant,  31,  samples  wit! 
the  average  of  34  being  6  units  belov\ 
the  average  of  1957-59.  The  variety 
comparison  factor  is  100. 

2)  CP  52-68— For  the  third  con 
secutive  season  that  both  plant  and 
stubble  canes  were  available  for  piloi 
plant  testing,  the  quantity  of  clarij 
fier  mud  was  greater  for  plant  thai 
for  stubble  samples.  This  may  be  i 
varietal  characteristic  since  it  is  th< 
only  variety  tested  during  the  thre< 
year  period  that  gave  large  differ 
ences  in  mud  quantity  consistently 
in  favor  of  the   stubble   cane.    Th< 
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SUGARCANE 

VARIETY  PROCESSING  EXPERIMENTS 

-••    JUICE  CHARACTERISTICS 
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37 

73.8 
73.1 

Average 

22  0 

5.82 

7.36 

6    59 

36 

3ft 

73.5 

12/14 

12/15 

CP    44- 10^ 

8.0 
10.0 

5.78 

5.75 

7.47 
7.46 

6    59 
6.  58 

55 

57 

61 

61 

82.0 
80.9 

Average 

9.0 

5.  16 

7.  46 

6.58 

56 

61 

81.5 

J/     Adjusted  to   14°  Brix    (Luximeter 

reading 

2/     Mill 

liter3    through    47  mm   diam.  , 

1.20^ 

Millipore 

fil 

ter  in    10   mi 

nut.es   at   25 

inches   < 

acuum   and   32        C 

Tr-.Tij.' 

$      Average  of   runs    1,    2.    and    15-A  on 

ly 

i/     Q  an 

fier   rake  not    »perated 

V      Cane 

from   St.    James   Sugar  Coop., 

mechani 

cbl  ly   harveste 

i  and  bumec 

6/      Cane 

from  New  Hope  Plantation,    m« 

chanica 

lly   harvest 

ed 

and   burned 
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960  crop  averaged  117  pounds  of 
md  per  ton  of  stubble  cane  and  167 
ounds  for  plant,  with  the  three  year 
verage  being  123  and  166  pounds 
3spectively.  The  1960  average  mud 
uantity  of  142  pounds  is  12  pounds, 
r  9  percent,  greater  than  the  1957-9 
verage  for  this  variety,  and  is  12 
bunds,  or  8  percent,  less  than  the 
960  average  for  the  standard  vari- 
fcy  CP  44-101.  The  mud  rating  fac- 
c>r  is  108  percent  of  standard  for 
960  and  108  percent  for  1957-60. 
Ilarity  average  for  the  season  of  26 

81  percent  of  its  1957-9  average, 
nd  is  76  percent  of  the  standard  for 
^60  and  79  percent  for  1957-60. 
verall  variety  rating  is  (2  X  108  -f 
i  -^  3  =  97  percent  of  CP  44-101 
>r  1960  and   (2  X  108  +  79)   -f-  3 

98  percent  for  1957-60. 

3)    CP  53-1— One  sample  only,  1st- 

ar  stubble  cane,  was  available  for 
sting  from  St.  Gabriel,  so  any  com- 

risons  with  the  standard  must  be 
eated  with  reservations.    The  mud 

lue  of  170  pounds  per  ton  cane  is 
percent  of  the  standard,  and  the 


clarity  of  31  is  84  percent  of  stand- 
ard. This  makes  the  overall  rating 
only  89  percent  of  CP  14-101  for 
1960. 

Two  plant  cane  samples  from 
Smithfield  plantation  were  mechan- 
ically harvested  and  burned  prior  to 
testing  on  December  3-4,  1959.  Sev- 
eral severe  freezes  occurred  prior  to 
these  tests;  so  the  only  possible 
standard  comparisons  are  with  two 
hand  cleaned  samples  of  CP  44-101 
plant  cane  from  St.  Gabriel  Planta- 
tion tested  on  November  24-25,  1959. 
The  mud  factor  of  183  percent  and 
the  clarity  factor  of  123  percent  com- 
bined to  yield  an  overall  factor  130 
percent  of  the  standard  CP  44-101 ; 
however,  these  values  are  not  realis- 
tic. For  making  comparisons  the 
standard  variety  must  be  grown  and 
harvested  at  the  same  location  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
variety  under  study. 
Samples  From  Commercial  Locations 
(Test  nos.  25-30)  : 

1)    CP  44-101  —  Two  plant  cane 
samples  from  New  Hope  Plantation 


Bun 

Cane    Variety 

No 

RST  YEAR  STUBBLE  CANE: 

CP   44^101 

1 

2 

15- A 
24 

Average?/ 

CP   52-68 

3 

" 

16 

' 

Average 

CP   53-1 

21 

NT  CANE: 

CP    44-  10  1 

17- A 
18 

Average 

CP   52-68 

19 

20 
23 

Average 

CP    5^,-li/ 

"v 

25 
26 

Average 

CP  s^l^ 

27 

30 

Average 

CP    44-lOli/ 

"       5/ 

28 

29 

Average 
To   1.0    lb.    field  soil   per   ton   cane   in    dilute  juice 
Average  of   runs   1,    2,    t>nd   15-A  only 

Clarifier  rate  not  operated,  values  estimated  from  total 
Cane  from  St.  James  Sugar  Coop.,  mechanically  harvested 
Cane    from  New  Hope  Plantation,    mechanically   harvested   an 


nr  PROCESSING 

EXPERIMENTS  -•. 

MUD  CHARACTERISTICS 

Lime 

Used, 

Lbs./T.     Cane 

Insoluble 

Dry    Solids. 

%  of 

Mud 

Wet 
Mud 

Ihsolubl 
Actual 

e    Solids 
Adjusted- 

Mineral 
Orgeni c 
Ratio 

Po 

unds    per    ton 

can  e 

2.02 
2.27 
1.78 
1.98 

5.50 
8.07 
5.95 
6.03 

163 
141 
161 
152 

9.0 
11.4 
9.6 
9.2 

7.8 
8.8 
8.6 
8.3 

0.75 
0.89 
0.61 
0.61 

2  02 

6.51 

155 

10.0 

8.4 

0.72 

1.90 
1,98 
1.52 

1.80 

6.85 
4.67 

7.67 
7.06 

106 
114 

132 
117 

Z-3 

7.6 
10.1 
8.3 

7.0 
7.2 
8.2 
7.5 

0.55 
0.60 
0.62 
0  59 

1.75 

6.0 

170 

10.2 

9.7 

C.4B 

1.96 
1.81 
1.88 

6.7i/ 

7.6 

7.2 

1621/ 

145 

154 

10.8 
11.1 
11.0 

9.3 
9.0 
9.2 

0.69 
0.80 

0.75 

1.64 
1.37 
1.65 
1.55 

7.51 
6.74 
5.32 
6.52 

160 
158 
183 
167 

12.0 
10.6 
9.7 
10.8 

10.0 
8.6 
9.1 
9.2 

0.59 
0.66 
0.48 
0.57 

1.24 
1.04 

9.38 
11.11 

126 
130 

11.8 
14.4 

8.1 

7.9 

1.48 
1.75 

1.14 

10.24 

128 

13.1 

8.0 

1.62 

1.07 
0.89 

19.71 
21.62 

154 
131 

30.3 
28.3 

8.1 
7.0 

3.72 
3.69 

0.98 

20.66 

142 

29.3 

7.6 

3.70 

L.02 

0.98 

9.53 
10.89 

122 
121 

11.6 
13.2 

7.7 
9.8 

1.10 
1.11 

1.00 

10.21 

122 

12.4 

8.8 

1.10 

iapluble   soli 

ds 

and  burned 

d   burned 
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were  tested  after  mechanically  har- 
vesting and  burning,  consistent  with 
Louisiana  practice,  for  comparison 
with  two  other  plant  varieties  grown 
and  harvested  under  commercial  con- 
ditions. The  mud  and  clarity  values 
of  122  pounds  and  56  percent  trans- 
mittancy  respectively  are  far  superi- 
or to  those  obtained  from  processing 
hand  cleaned  samples  from  St.  Ga- 
briel Plantation. 

2)CP  36-13— The  variety  is  resist- 
ant to  mosaic  virus (4)  and  is  of 
special  interest  now  that  the  disease 
is  spreading  rapidly  within  some 
areas  of  the  state,  and  more  should 
be  known  about  the  processing  char- 
acteristics before  it  is  considered  for 
large  acreage  increases  in  a  given 
area.  Two  samples  were  obtained 
from  commercial  plantings  at  New 
Hope  Plantation  after  mechanical 
harvesting  and  burning,  but  burning 
conditions  could  not  have  been  favor- 
able since  the  trash  averaged  22  per- 
cent as  compared  with  9  percent  for 
the  standard.  A  mud  rating  of  86 
percent  and  a  clarity  rating  of  64 
percent  yield  a  very  unfavorable  rat- 
ing of  79  percent  of  CP  44-101  over- 
all ;  however,  the  actual  values  of  142 
pounds  and  36  percent  transmittancy 
are  quite  acceptable  by  St.  Gabriel 
Plantation  sample  standards.  Very 
high  insoluble  solids  per  ton  of  cane 
in  the  clarifier  mud  (Table  II)  for 
both  tests  is  a  good  indication  that 
unfavorable  weather  prevailed,  and 
that  excess  trash  carried  large  quan- 


:: 


tities  of  soil  to  the  mill. 

3)  CP  53-1— Two  samples  of  plan  ^ 
cane  from  St.  James  Sugar  Coop 'J' 
gave  good  mud  and  clarity  values11^ 
Rating  factors  are  95  percent  fojlf 
clarifier  mud  and  102  percent  for 
clarity,  and  the  overall  rating  is  9'f 
percent  of  CP  44-101  from  New  Hopf 
Plantation.  p 

Filter  ability 

Exploratory  work  was  done  on  fil 
tration  of  clarified  juice  early  in  th» 
season  to  select  a  filter  media  suit1 
able  for  laboratory  work  on  the  va 
rieties  in  the  test  program.  Value 
under  "Filterability"  in  Table  I  ar 
the  milliliters  of  clarified  juice  fil 
trate  collected,  under  25  inches  o 
vacuum,  through  a  47  mm.  diamete 
Millipore  filter  fitted  with  a  1.20  mi 
pore  size  disc  and  paper  cover  dis 
in  10  minutes  at  32°C.  (90°F)  tern 
perature.  Values  are  listed  starting 
with  test  number  6  when  these  con 
ditions  were  first  used,  and  are  ii 
general  proportional  to  the  clarit; 
values,  except  for  variety  CP  53-J 
which  was  unusually  low  in  turbidity 
General  Discussion: 

Weather  conditions  for  the  seasoi 
and  harvest  dates  for  each  test  sam 
pie  are  shown  in  Fig.  I,  for  the  rec[ 
ord,  and  not  used  to  establish  a  re 
lationship  between  the  weather  an< 
the  varietal  processing  results.  Th 
freezes  on  December  1,  2,  and  3  ha' 
no  visible  adverse  effects  on  the  re 
maining  tests.  Varieties  grown  am 
harvested    under    commercial   condi 
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ions  were  superior  in  processing  to 
he  hand  harvested  samples  from  St. 
Gabriel  Plantation.  Juice  heaters  fre- 
uently  became  dirty  after  4  or  5 
ours  of  processing  the  hand  cleaned 
amples,  as  compared  with  8  hours 
peration  without  difficulty  on  other 
amples.  Juice  samples  with  appre- 
iable  quantities  of  suspended  soil 
:ave  good  heater  performance  be- 
ause  of  the  continuous  abrasive 
leaning  action.  Mixed  juice  samples 
ontained  less  total  buffering  ma- 
prials  than  in  previous  years  which 
squired  that  a  higher  limed  juice 
H  be  used  in  order  to  obtain  a  clar- 
ped  juice  pH  of  6.6.  Filterability 
asts  on  clarified  juice  are  planned 
I  a  regular  procedure  in  determin- 
pg  juice  quality  with  special  em- 
Ihasis  on  relating  the  filterability  to 
pat  of  raw  sugar  produced  from 
ftch  variety. 

j  The  variety  test  program  should 
I  expanded  on  CP  53-1,  CP  36-13 
jnd  any  new  or  established  variety 
I  special  interest,  and  discontinued 
n  CP  52-68,  with  26  tests  on  record, 
lore  attention  should  be  given  to  ob- 
lining  samples  representative  of 
Dmmercial  cane  and  more  uniform 
ith  respect  to  trash  and  soil. 
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(Continued  from  page  184) 
jioney  in  the  long  run.  Growers  and 
jverseers  as  well  as  factory  super- 
isors  and  other  bosses  should  tell 
korkers  why  a  certain  job  should  be 
one  in  a  particular  way.    Workers 


will  probably  follow  orders  better 
when  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
job  is  known,  and  the  job  will  be 
done  better. 

The  next  idea  costs  nothing,  and 
many  times  the  returns  are  tenfold. 
A  little  praise  goes  a  long  way.  To 
many  workers  an  appreciative  pat  on 
the  back  for  a  job  well  done  is  cher- 
ished for  a  long  time.  This  is  especi- 
ally true  where  many  workers  are 
employed  in  the  same  capacity  and 
earn  the  same  salary.  It  is,  however, 
important  that  this  praise  be  earned 
and  not  be  just  flattery. 

Workers  who  have  shown  interest 
and  ability  in  their  work  should  be 
encouraged  to  make  suggestions  for 
improvement.  Some  of  this  is  being 
done  in  the  sugar  belt  but  more 
would  be  helpful.  Many  of  the  large 
industrial  and  manufacturing  plants 
throughout  this  country  have  made 
excellent  use  of  this  idea.  It  is  also 
important  that  management  recog- 
nize the  worker  for  the  suggestion 
and  give  credit  where  it  is  due. 

The  ideas  discussed  here  are  not 
new  and  certainly  not  original  with 
the  writer  but  they  may  provoke  some 
constructive  criticism  and  thought. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  185) 
were  responsible  for  precipitating  it. 
When  Monroe  was  President,  and 
John  Quincy  Adams  Secretary  of 
State,  Russian  outposts  were  creep- 
ing down  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the 
Czar  was  the  most  powerful  leader 
in  Europe.  It  has  taken  the  Russians 
138  years  to  get  from  the  Bering  Sea 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  but  they  are 
there  now  and  the  man  currently 
occupying  the  Kremlin  is  the  most 
feared  individual  in  the  world.  The 
supplying  of  arms  and  technicians 
to  the  Cubans  by  Russia  represents 
the  most  dangerous  challenge  to  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  ever  presented. 

President  Ydigoras  of  Guatemala 
summed  up  the  situation  in  one  sen- 
tence when  he  said,  "What  you  in 
the  United  States  need  is  for  your 
Government  to  show  some  guts". 


Cay  15,   1961 
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SUGAR  CANE  BORERS: 


Now— get  positive  control 
of  sugar  cane  borers  with  endrin 


Here  are  three  reasons  why  sugar  cane  borers 
will  not  be  your  problem  when  you  use 
endrin : 

Proved  effective  — Endrin  has  proved  to  be 
highly  effective  against  sugar  cane  borers. 

Economical  —  Endrin  controls  borers  at  low  dos- 
age rates. 

Long-lasting— Endrin  applications  last  for  days. 
You  make  fewer  applications— still  get  sure  con- 
trol of  sugar  cane  borers. 

Endrin  is  available  from  your  regular  insec- 
ticide supplier  under  various  well-known  brand 
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names.  Look  for  the  name  endrin  on  the  lalj 
or  ingredient  statement. 

Shell  Chemical  Company,  Agricultu: 
Chemicals  Division,  119  S.  Claiborne  Avem 
New  Orleans  12,  Louisiana. 


Shell 
Chemical 
Company 

Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 
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Chemi stry  Library, 
Louisiana  State  University, 
University,   Station 
Baton, Houge , La .      ( 3 ) 
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WHAT  YOOR  UAGOE  DOES  DO  FOR  ¥00 

The  Labor  Committee  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League.  T.  M.  Barker  is  the  Chairman  of  this  committee  and 
twenty-two  cane  growers,  large  and  small,  from  all  areas  of  the  sugar 
district,  make  up  its  membership. 

Every  year,  T.  M.  Barker  takes  the  stand  at  a  USDA  public  hearing, 
usually  in  Thibodaux,  to  present  the  industry's  views  regarding  fair  and 
reasonable  wage  rates  for  the  approximately  27,000  workers  employed  in 
the  Louisiana  sugar  cane  fields. 

The  job  of  this  Committee  is  an  extremely  tricky  one.  Its  members 
must  decide  whether  you  and  I  can  afford  to  pay  higher  wages  to  our 
field  hands.  This  is  a  thankless  assignment  but  one  that  pays  big  divi- 
dends in  good  public  relations  when  it  is  honestly  handled.  The  Labor 
Committee  does  just  that. 

The  Labor  Committee  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  has  not 
hesitated  to  say  that  we  could  not  afford  to  pay  higher  wages  when  we 
honestly  could  not,  and  it  has  not  hesitated  to  recommend  an  increase  in 
wages  for  our  field  workers  when  it  appeared  that  an  increase  was 
justified. 

Because  of  its  reputation  of  fair  play,  the  recommendations  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  have  almost  always  been  included  in  the 
Government  wage  determination.  This  is  a  tribute  to  our  Labor  Commit- 
tee and  to  you  and  to  me  as  employers.  The  maintenance  of  good  labor 
relations  is  a  vital  part  of  our  business. 

Warren  Harang,  Jr., 
President 


Published  on  the  First  and  Fifteenth  of  each  month 
in  the  interests  of  the  Domestic  Sugar  Cane  Industry 
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Year  after  year  more  and  more  growers 
depend  on  Ryania.  This  year,  as  in  the  past, 
let  Ryania  protect  your  crops. 

Ryania  is  covered  by  Patent  Nos.  2,400,295  and  2,590,536. 

Distributed  by 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dykers 


J.  Pauiin  Duhe 

Due  to  developments  beyond  our 
control,  this  column  did  not  appear 
in  the  May  15th  issue  of  The  Sugar 
Bulletin  and  we,  therefore,  were  not 
able  to  chronicle  the  death  of  an  ex- 
ceptional man.  We  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  passing  of  Mr.  J.  Pauiin  Duhe, 
of  New  Iberia,  who  died  at  his  home 
on  the  evening  of  May  2nd  following 
a  heart  attack.  He  was  seventy-six 
years  of  age  when  death  took  him 
from  us. 

Occasionally  a  man  is  born  en- 
dowed with  the  spark  of  leadership. 
J.  Pauiin  Duhe  was  such  a  man.  He 
rose  from  the  role  of  a  small  cane 
farmer  to  a  position  of  affluence  far 
beyond  the  grasp  of  most  of  us. 

During  his  years  of  service  to  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  Mr.  Duhe 
served  on  practically  every  commit- 
tee that  worked  for  the  betterment 
of  our  industry.  He  was  President 
of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
from  September  1953  through  Sep- 
tember 1955,  and  President  of  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Producers'  Club 
(Western  Division)  from  August 
1944  to  March  1948.  He  was  busi- 
ness leader,  civic  leader,  banker,  and 


for  years  the  guiding  head  of  the 
Republican  Party  in  Louisiana.  He 
was,  in  short,  a  solid  citizen  whose 
loss  will  be  keenly  felt  by  a  great 
many  people. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  and 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  Producers'  Club 
(Western  Division)  both  have  paid 
their  respects  to  the  memory  of  J. 
Pauiin  Duhe  with  appropriate  reso- 
lutions. We  will  print  one  of  these 
in  the  next  issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulle- 
tin. 

The  Old  Mule 

There  is  one  thing  for  sure,  our 
Old  Mule  is  not  "tone  deaf".  For 
days  now  our  sugar  market  character 
has  been  moving  forward  on  "tone", 
which  is  another  way  of  saying  he 
has  been  hearing  things.  Perhaps  we 
should  do  a  little  explaining. 

There  was  a  time  not  so  long  ago 
when  raw  sugar  quotations  were 
based  entirely  on  actual  sales  to 
refiners.  Nowadays,  when  no  spot 
sales  to  refiners  are  recorded,  the 
quotation  committees  of  both  the 
New  York  sugar  exchange  and  the 
Louisiana  sugar  exchange  often  base 
(Continued  on  page  201) 
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IN    WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


The  Mosaic  Control  Committee, 
composed  of  members  of  L.  S.  U.,  the 
U.  S.  D.  A.,  and  the  League,  is  again 
this  year  planning  a  program  to  make 
available  to  growers  rogued  and  in- 
spected seed  cane  of  several  commer- 
cial varieties. 

The  seed  will  be  progeny  of  heat- 
treated  cane,  rogued  of  mosaic  dis- 
ease by  the  co-operating  plantations 
an  inspected  by  the  three  agencies. 

Below  in  table  form  are  listed  the 
names  of  growers  who  are  co-oper- 
ating and  the  number  of  acres  of  the 
different  varieties  which  have  been 
approved  for  roguing  by  the  com- 
mittee. 


F.  A.  Graugnard  &  Sons  (St.  James) 

Little  Texas    (Assumption) 

Lula    (Assumption) 

Ashland  (Terrebonne) 

H.  Viator    (St.  Mary) 

A.  V.  Allain  &  Sons  (St.  Mary) 

Total 

Although  the  program  as  a  whole 
was  successful  last  year,  a  few  criti- 
cisms were  received.  At  least  one 
grower  said  that  cane  was  made 
available  too  late,  and  another  grow- 
er said  he  was  not  allocated  enough 
cane.  Very  few  growers,  even  ex- 
cellent cooperators,  like  to  cut  seed 
cane  early  for  reasons  known  to  all 
cane  growers.  The  seed  cane  will  be 
made  available  at  about  the  same 
time  as  last  year,  late  Stepember  to 
early   October.     It   is   also   almost   a 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


Seed  Cane 

foregone  conclusion  that  orders  for 
more  seed  than  is  available  will  be 
received.  If  this  is  the  case  again  this 
year,  another  unbiased  allocation  will 
have  to  be  made. 

Later  during  the  summer,  order 
forms  will  be  available  at  the  County 
Agent's  office  for  this  seed  cane.  The 
County  Agents  were  of  much  help  to 
the  Committee  last  year  and  without 
their  help  far  less  would  have  been 
accomplished. 

Also,  at  a  later  time,  the  County 
Agents  and  the  Committee  will  make 
certain  suggestions  as  to  how  this 
purchased  seed  cane  should  be  han- 
dled in  order  to  keep  it  clean.    Last 

ACRES 


C.  P.  44-101 

c. 

P.  52-68 

N. 

Co.  310 

10.0 

5.0 

10.0 

— 

10.0 

10.0 

5.5 

4.5 

2.0 

10.0 

— 

10.0 

— 

7.5 

10.0 

10.0 

— 

— 

35.5 


27.0 


42.0 


year  a  few  growers  planted  the  pur- 
chased clean  seed  cane  in  the  middle 
of  a  field  completely  infected  with 
mosaic.  By  early  spring  the  pur- 
chased clean  cane  showed  the  pres- 
ence of  mosaic.  Insects  spread  the 
mosaic  from  the  diseased  cane  to  the 
clean  cane  either  in  the  fall  or  in  the 
spring.  Most  growers,  however,  iso- 
lated this  seed  as  much  as  possible, 
rogued  the  plant  cane  this  spring  and 
now  have  some  good  seed  to  begin 
(Continued  on  page  202) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


Let's  Get  Together 


If  good,  long  range  sugar  legisla- 
tion is  not  enacted  this  year  the 
blame  rests  on  the  domestic  industry 
— not  Congress. 

Lack  of  agreement  among  the  vari- 
ous segments  of  the  industry  was 
sharply  evident  during  the  hearings 
held  May  18  and  19  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  More 
than  50  spokesmen  for  domestic  beet 
growers,  headed  by  Governor  Paul 
Fannin  of  Arizona,  asked  for  larger 
beet  acreage  allotments,  but  no  spe- 
cific legislation  was  suggested. 

Committee  Chairman  Harold  Coo- 
ley  kept  the  promise  he  made  to 
House  and  Senate  conferees  last 
March  29.  The  Senate  had  adopted 
an  amendment  giving  domestic  areas 
absolute  priority  on  any  quota  with- 
drawn from  Cuba  and  giving  "new 
and  potential  producers  of  sugar 
beets  and  sugar  cane"  certain  con- 
sideration in  the  event  restrictive 
proportionate  shares  were  reimposed 
on  domestic  beet  or  cane  production. 
Quoting  from  the  statement  of  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  "The 
Senate  receded  from  this  amendment 
with  the  understanding  that  hearings 
on  a  long  range  sugar  bill  will  be 
started  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  early  in  May  and  that 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  report 
a  bill  and  pass  it  through  the  House 
at  this  session  of  Congress". 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  do- 
mestic sugar  industry  could  not  agree 
un  the  provisions  of  a  bill  for  the 
Committee  to  use  as  a  basis  for  the 
"long  range  legislation"  it  promised 
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to  enact  this  year.  In  the  absence  of 
any  industry-wide  recommendations 
or  suggestions  from  the  Administra- 
tion, which  also  has  been  waiting  in 
vain  for  industry-wide  recommenda- 
tions, Mr.  Cooley  and  his  Committee 
spent  two  days  hearing  "new  and 
potential  producers  of  sugar  beets". 
Mr.  Cooley  has  said  privately  that 
he  hopes  to  have  a  bill  ready  to  in- 
troduce by  the  middle  of  June,  soon 
after  the  House  has  completed  action 
on  the  general  Farm  Bill.  But  unless 
some  of  the  unreconcilables  in  the 
industry  become  reconciled  quickly, 
he  may  have  to  forego  introducing 
specific  legislation  and  devote  an- 
other two  days  to  hearing  beet  grow- 
ers; this  time  the  "old"  growers  who 
are  quite  unhappy  over  the  enthusi- 
astic aspirations  of  the  "new  and 
potential"  growers.  The  pledge  given 
by  Mr.  Cooley  and  his  fellow  mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House  to  re- 
port a  bill  and  pass  it  through  the 
House  at  this  session  of  Congress 
was  made  in  response  to  the  heart- 
rending pleas  of  spokesmen  for  the 
domestic  sugar  industry.  Mr.  Cooley 
evidently  intends  to  see  that  his  part 
of  the  bargain  is  carried  out  to  the 
letter  —  with  or  without  industry- 
wide  recommendations. 

It  is  considerably  later  in  the  legis- 
lative year  than  the  industry  thinks. 
Consequently  some  of  its  representa- 
tives should  descend  from  the  heights 
and  others  arise  from  the  depths  to 
a  plateau  on  which  they  can  settle 
their  differences  of  opinion  quickly 
(Continued  on  page  202) 
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rHE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SOIL  FERTILITY 

TO  LOUISIANA  AGRICULTURE 

M.  B.  Sturgis,  Head  of  the  L.S.U.  Agronomy  Department 


Soil  fertility  is  usually  defined  as 
he  capacity  of  the  soil  to  supply  the 
lutrient  elements  for  the  growth  of 
rops.  Here  it  will  be  considered  in 
l  broader  sense  and  related  to  crop 
>roduction  and  to  the  amounts  of 
lutrient  elements  which  must  be  add- 
id  as  commercial  fertilizers  to  obtain 
he  present  or  expected  yields.  Now 
nth  the  acreages  in  crops  being  se- 
rerely  limited,  about  40  per  cent  of 
he  crop  yields  depends  directly  on 
he  application  of  fertilizers.  Since 
he  native  fertility  can  only  be  built 
ip  slowly,  immediate  increases  in 
ields  are  dependent  upon  the  use  of 
aore  fertilizers. 

The  native  soil  fertility  is,  how- 
sver,  tremendously  important  with 
►0  per  cent  of  the  field  crop  produc- 
ion  and  practically  all  of  the  forest 
>roduction  coming  from  it.  The  farm- 
ers of  Louisiana  spent  17,500,000  dol- 
irs  for  commercial  fertilizers  in  1959. 
rhese  fertilizers  accounted  for  40 
)er  cent  of  the  crop  yields.  The  re- 
nainder  came  from  native  soil  fer- 
ility.  The  value  of  the  native  soil 
'ertility  for  1959  was  over  26  million 
lollars,  and,  of  course,  its  residual 
ralue  is  many  times  greater  than 
-his.  One  of  the  greatest  problems 
n  practical  agriculture  is  to  further 
ncrease  and  maintain  the  native  soil 
rertility,  particularly  soil  organic 
natter  and  nitrogen.  It  is  more  and 
nore  apparent  that  the  soils  must 
contain  as  much  as  0.08  per  cent 
5oil  organic  matter  for  each  per  cent 
)f  clay  to  be  able  to  preserve  the 
3hysical  conditions  necessary  for 
jrops  to  efficiently  use  the  fertilizers 
;hat  are  being  applied.  Soil  organic 
natter  is  a  function  of  the  amount 
)f  crop  growth  and  residues  turned 
mder;  so  added  fertilizers  may  be 

*  Summary  of  paper  presented  at  a  meet- 
ng  of  the  Louisiana  Association  of  Agrono- 
nists,  at  the  University  of  Southwestern 
Louisiana,  Lafayette,  March  1961. 


required  to  prime  increases  in  native 
soil  fertility. 

Immediate  increases  in  yields  are 
usually  related  largely  to  require- 
ments for  more  fertilizer  nitrogen. 
Data  in  the  following  table  indicate 
that  the  requirements  for  fertilizer 
phosphorus  and  fertilizer  potassium 
are  also  very  important.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  data  shows  that  the 
crop  removals  of  nitrogen  were  56,- 
391  tons  in  1959.  This  is  slightly 
more  than  the  total  from  fertilizer 
additions.  There  is,  in  general,  little 
build-up  in  soil  nitrogen  from  crop 
rotations.  The  natural  reserves  of 
soil  nitrogen  in  the  soil  organic  mat- 
ter are  only  40  to  60  per  cent  of  their 
original  values.  The  nitrogen  con- 
tents of  cultivated  soils  vary  from 
0.04  to  0.16  per  cent  N.  If  increased 
yields  per  acre  are  expected  now 
more  fertilizer  nitrogen  must  be  ap- 
plied. Increase  in  soil  organic  matter 
with  its  reserve  of  nitrogen  as  well 
as  its  other  desirable  qualities  must 
be  sought,  but  the  improvement  will 
be  slow  and  in  many  cases  will  de- 
pend on  more  applied  fertilizers. 

It  was  estimated  in  1959  that  about 
94  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  P205  re- 
moved in  crops  was  returned  through 
the  use  of  fertilizers.  Data  in  the 
table  show  that  24,552  tons  of  P205 
were  removed  in  crops.  There  was  a 
deficit  in  returns  of  P2Or,  of  approxi- 
mately 1400  tons.  Some  crops,  es- 
pecially sugar  cane,  soybeans  and  hay 
crops,  are  not  receiving  their  pro- 
portionate share.  The  reserves  of 
P2Or,  in  the  soils  of  Louisiana  are 
generally  low  and  vary  from  0.02  to 
0.12  per  cent.  Any  increases  in  re- 
serves must  come  from  added  phos- 
phate fertilizers.  The  future  of  Lou- 
isiana agriculture  depends  on  phos- 
phorus additions  being  greater  than 
phosphorus  removals. 

The  soils  of  Louisiana,  particularly 
those  as  fine  in  texture  as  silt  loam 
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or  finer,  are  better  supplied  with  soil 
potassium  than  with  the  other  nu- 
trient elements.  Among  the  different 
soils  the  total  K20  contents  vary 
from  0.30  to  1.30  per  cent.  The  avail- 
able potassium  in  the  soils  of  the  hill, 
terrace  and  prairie  areas  is  generally 
low.  Sugar  cane  and  hay  crops  re- 
move very  large  amounts  of  potas- 
sium, and  as  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
applied  continues  to  increase  re- 
sponses to  fertilizer  potassium  are 
more  marked.  Data  in  the  table  show 
that  somewhat  more  than  50,000  tons 
of  K20  were  removed  by  crops  and 
that  slightly  less  than  20,000  tons 
were  added  by  fertilizer  applications. 
Except  for  the  crops  grown  on  sandy 
soils  that  are  low  in  potassium,  only 
about  half  of  the  amount  of  potas- 
sium removed  by  crops  needs  to  be 
added  in  fertilizer  applications.  Based 


on  this  assumption,  the  deficit  for 
K20  in  1959  was  5400  tons. 

Increases  in  crop  production  de- 
pend both  on  adding  more  plant  food 
per  acre  and  on  increasing  the  acre- 
age in  various  crops.  Crops  which 
should  receive  special  attention  are 
corn,  hay  and  pasture  crops,  oats  and 
wheat,  soybeans,  sugar  cane,  cotton, 
and  rice.  If  the  farmers  can  be  in- 
duced to  use  more  fertilizers,  better 
balanced  fertilizers  and  more  proper- 
ly placed  fertilizers  and  by  so  doing 
they  increase  the  yields  from  what 
they  are  now  by  only  half  of  what 
experimental  results  show  they  may 
be  increased,  the  expected  average 
yields  for  the  various  crops  would 
be:  for  corn  77  bushels  per  acre; 
for  hay  2.7  tons ;  for  oats  62  bushels ; 
for  wheat  35  bushels;  for  soybeans 
36  bushels;  for  sugar  cane  * 27  tons; 
for  cotton  1.5  bales;  for  rice  23  bar- 


Crop  Acreages,  Yields,  Productions  and  Nutrient  Removals  in  Louisiana  for  1959. 


Acreage   Yield/ A. 


Total  Production 


Tons  of  Nutrients  Removed 


N 


p2o5 


K~0 


Cotton  495,000  1  bale 

Rice  453,000  28.5  cwt. 

Corn  530.000  33  bu. 

Sugar  Cane  268,000  22  tons 


Hay  (all) 

Soybeans 
Oats 


422,000   1.4  tons 
138,000   24  bu. 
83,000   31  bu. 


495,000  bales 

9900 

3960 

3712 

12,910,000  cwt. 

8392 

4841 

2647 

17,490,000  bu. 

7950 

3975 

2306 

5,396,000  tons 

4288 

2680 

11936 

*(9380) 

*(21842) 

572,000  tons 

8294 

3146 

9152 

3,312,000  bu. 

1325 

1822 

2,573,000  bu. 

830 

315 

216 

Hort.  Crops  126,000 

2270 

1010 

3780 

Pastures     3,000,000 

*(9375) 

*(3300) 

*(4800) 

Total        5,515,000 

41924 

21252 

35572 

Total   *( Including  losses  fror:  burning  of  sugar  cane 

trash  and  grazing  removals  from  pastures) 

56391 

24552 

50278 

K 

P2o5 

K20 

Tons  of  nutrients  applied  in  195'./  from  use  of 

55759 

23188 

19733 

295,552  tors  of  fertilizers 

Deficits,  differences  between  additions  and  removals 

632 

1364 

30545 
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rels  or  37  cwt.  per  acre.  There  are 
at  least  900,000  acres  of  good  crop 
land  in  Louisiana  that  should  be  re- 
allocated or  restored  to  the  produc- 
tion of  harvested  crops. 

The  physiological  acidity  being 
created  annually  in  the  soils  from 
the  use  of  ammonia  and  ammonium 
forms  of  nitrogen  is  equivalent  to 
about  85,000  tons  of  limestone.  The 
continued  extensive  use  of  ammonia 
and  ammonium  forms  of  nitrogen  de- 
jaends  on  the  development  of  a  liming 
orogram.  The  extensive  improvement 
I  pastures  also  depends  on  the  use 
)f  more  lime. 

The  efficiency  of  the  use  of  ferti- 
lizers is  limited  by  lack  of  develop- 
ment of  better  cultural  practices  and 
setter  and  cheaper  weed  control  mea- 
sures. 

We  can  not  continue  to  reduce 
icreage  in  harvested  crops  and  to 
Darely  return  to  the  soil  the  amounts 
)f  nutrients  removed  by  the  harvest- 
id  crops.  Greater  attention  must  be 
riven  to  increasing  the  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus  reserves  in  the  soil,  to 
;he  use  of  more  lime,  to  the  devel- 
>pment  of  better  physical  conditions 
n  the  soil  and  to  the  use  of  more 
effective  weed  control  practices. 

o 

JP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  196) 
he  daily  quotation  on  the  considered 
/-alue  of  sugar  at  New  York  or  New 
Means  on  the  day  in  question.   This 
alue  is  known  as  "tone". 


If  buyers  are  willing  to  pay  more 
for  sugars,  the  "tone"  is  higher.  If 
sellers  are  willing  to  take  less  for 
their  sugars,  the  "tone"  is  lower. 
It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  have  an 
actual  spot  sale  to  a  refiner  to  estab- 
lish the  daily  spot  price. 

Since  April  25th,  the  Old  Mule  has 
been  tuned  in  on  a  high  frequency. 
Operators,  those  people  who  specu- 
late in  sugars,  have  been  buying 
quota  and  non-quota  sugars  in  large 
quantities  at  continually  rising  prices. 
The  price  of  raw  sugar  has  advanced 
from  a  rather  weak  6.25  a  month  ago 
to  a  strong  6.55  as  we  go  to  press. 

Grayson  Joins  Mirrless  Watson 

Our  good  friend  Wilmer  M.  Gray- 
son, formerly  with  the  Sugar  Branch 
of  the  USDA,  and  now  a  sugar  con- 
sultant with  offices  in  Baton  Rouge, 
has  been  appointed  the  exclusive  rep- 
resentative in  Louisiana  of  the  Mirr- 
less Watson  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  Mirrless  Watson  and  their 
affiliated  companies  manufacture 
sugar  making  machinery. 

Short  Course  Suggested 

A  short  course  in  sugar  cane  pro- 
duction for  farmers  and  overseers 
has  been  proposed  by  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League.  This  idea  was 
developed  and  submitted  to  L.  S.  U. 
by  Warren  Harang,  Jr.,  League  Presi- 
dent, and  Malcolm  Duhe,  Chairman 
of  the  League's  Contact  Committee. 
They  suggested  that  the  course  be  of 
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•  HARVESTERS 

•  LEVELERS 

•  CANE  TRAILERS 

•  STUBBLE  SHAVERS 


OF   QUALITY 


J.  &.   L.   ENGINEERING  CO.,   INC, 


•  LOADERS 

•  CARTS 
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one  week  duration  and  that  it  be  re- 
peated each  January  and  July. 

Dr.  J.  Norman  Efferson,  Dean  oi 
the  L.S.U.  College  of  Agriculture, 
has  indicated  willingness  to  arrange 
a  short  course  along  the  lines  recom- 
mended by  the  League. 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  197) 
commercial  planting  this  year. 

Mosaic  is  spreading.  Growers  whc 
have  not  yet  begun  a  roguing  pro- 
gram should  consider  starting  now, 
There  is  still  time  to  get  at  least 
three  roguings  in  before  the  cane  gets 
too  high.  If  the  program  is  started 
now,  less  cane  will  have  to  be  rogued 
out  in  seed  plots  next  year. 

Roguing  seed  cane  this  year  may 
prevent  the  necessity  of  buying  out- 
side clean  cane  next  year. 

o 

IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  198) 
and  amicably.  Some  of  the  proposals 
they  now  feel  they  could  not  live  witr 
may  be  forced  upon  them  and  the  in- 
dustry itself  will  be  to  blame — noi 
Congress. 


THE  BARTLETT  TANNIN 

PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Walter  M.   Bartlett 

LIQUID  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460  South  Peters  St. 

New  Orleans  13,  La. 


u 


Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 


GILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCK,  Inc. 


839  Union  St. 


New  Orleans.  La. 


Telephone   JA   2-1225 
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SUGAR  CANE 
PRODUCERS... 


DEPEND  ON 


endrin 

GRANULES 
for 

FAST- ACTING,  LONGER-LASTING    INSECT  CONTROL 

Available  from  Thompson-Hayward, 
formulator  of  Endrin  Granules. 

LABORATORY  CONTROLLED 

THOMPSON-HAYWARD 

Ckmicol '  Compwu/ 

7700  Earhart  Blvd.         New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


SUGAR  CANE  BORERS: 


Now— get  positive  control 
of  sugar  cane  borers  with  endrin 


Here  are  three  reasons  why  sugar  cane  borers 
will  not  be  your  problem  when  you  use 
endrin : 

Proved  effective— Endrin  has  proved  to  be 
highly  effective  against  sugar  cane  borers. 

Economical  —  Endrin  controls  borers  at  low  dos- 
age rates. 

Long-lasting— Endrin  applications  last  for  days. 
You  make  fewer  applications— still  get  sure  con- 
trol of  sugar  cane  borers. 

Endrin  is  available  from  your  regular  insec- 
ticide supplier  under  various  well-known  brand 
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names.  Look  for  the  name  endrin  on  the  1 
or  ingredient  statement. 

Shell  Chemical  Company,  Agricult 
Chemicals  Division,  119  S.  Claiborne  Ave 
New  Orleans  12,  Louisiana. 


Shell 
Chemical 
Company 


Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 

THE  SUGAR  BULLETI 


Chemistry  Library, 

Lsiana  State  University, 
University.   Station 
Ba  to  n  f  Ro  uge  f  La •     ( 3 ) 
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WHAT  VOm  UACVe  Mi$  M  FOR  YOU 

There  are  many  committees  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  whose 
members  give  of  their  time  and  their  talents  in  an  effort  to  develop  new 
ways  to  reduce  the  cost  of  producing  and  harvesting  sugar  cane  in  Louisi- 
i  ana.  One  of  these  is  the  Farm  Machinery  Advisory  Committee,  headed  by 
M.  V.  Yarbrough,  Chairman.  Roland  L.  Toups  is  the  Chairman  of  a  special 
Steering  Committee  which  is  a  sub-committee  of  the  Farm  Machinery 
Advisory  Committee. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Farm  Machinery  Advisory  Committee  has  as 
its  special  project  the  USD  A  experimental  cane  harvester.  The  overall 
committee  advises  the  general  direction  this  project  should  take  and  the 
subcommittee  works  closely  with  R.  M.  Ramp,  USDA  engineer  in  charge, 
on  the  details  of  the  project. 

The  ultimate  goal  is  a  cane  combine  that  will  cut,  top,  clean  and  load 
sugar  cane  in  one  operation.  Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  develop- 
ing such  a  machine  is  not  an  easy  task.  The  Farm  Machinery  Advisory 
Committee  feels  that  if,  along  the  way,  some  component  or  principle  is 
discovered  that  will  improve  cane  harvesting  methods  the  Government 
and  League  funds  used  on  the  experimental  harvester  will  be  money 
well  spent. 

We  in  Louisiana  are  not  the  only  cane  farmers  who  are  convinced  that 
development  of  a  successful  cane  combine  is  desirable.  Many  other  cane 
growing  areas  throughout  the  world  are  working  on  experimental  ma- 
chines. The  American  Sugart  Cane  League  hopes  to  enlist  the  support  of 
other  domestic  areas  in  obtaining  additional  Federal  Funds  for  this  work. 
When  a  satisfactory  machine  is  developed,  it  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  all 
of  us. 

Warren  Harang,  Jr.,  President 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dykers 


The  following  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  at  its 
monthly  meeting  held  in  New  Orleans 
on  May  31st  1961. 

J.  Paulin  Duhe 

Whereas — During  the  early  even- 
ing hours  of  May  2nd  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1961  death  took  one  of 
Louisiana's  most  distinguished  citi- 
zens when  J.  Paulin  Duhe  left  us  for 
the  great  Beyond,  and 

Whereas — J.  Paulin  Duhe  for  years 
was  an  outstanding  leader  in  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Industry  where  he 
freely  gave  of  his  time  and  superior 
talents  to  promote  the  advancement 
3f  our  industry  and  to  improve  the 
ot  of  everyone  dependent  upon  this 
industry  for  their  livelihood,  and 

Whereas — J.  Paulin  Duhe  during 
the  seventy-six  years  allowed  to  him 
Dn  this  Earth  rose  to  heights  far  be- 
yond the  grasp  of  most  of  us  as  a 
business  and  civic  leader,  a  banker, 
the  President  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
ane  Festival  and  Fair  Association, 
the  President  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar 


Producers  Club  (Western  Division) 
and  President  of  the  American  Sug- 
ar Cane  League,  and 

Whereas — The  death  of  our  friend 
has  created  a  void  in  our  community 
and  in  our  hearts  that  will  be  a  long 
time  filling;  therefore 

Be  It  Resolved — That  we,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
meeting  for  the  first  time  since  the 
death  of  J.  Paulin  Duhe,  who  began 
his  career  as  a  member  of  this  Com- 
mittee on  September  28,  1939  and 
served  as  our  President  from  Sep- 
tember 1953  through  September 
1955,  do  hereby  officially  express  the 
thoughts  of  sjnnpathy  that  we,  as 
individuals,  have  already  personally 
conveyed  to  the  widow  and  family  of 
our  departed  friend,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved — That  this 
resolution  be  made  part  of  the  offi- 
cial minutes  of  this  meeting  and 
copies  of  it  mailed  to  Mrs.  Duhe  and 
the  family  of  the  deceased. 

(Continued  on  page  214) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


The  Annual  U.S.D.A.  Houma  Sta- 
tion Contact  Committee  meeting  will 
be  held  Thursday,  June  22,  1961  in 
the  Municipal  Auditorium  located  on 
Verret  St.  in  Houma,  La.  The  build- 
ing is  air  conditioned  and  the  meet- 
ing will  begin  at  9:30  in  the  morning. 
Come  early  to  chat  with  friends  and 
neighbors  about  the  crop. 

Mr.  Malcolm  Duhe,  Chairman  of 
the  Contact  Committee,  and  Dr.  Er- 
nest V.  Abbott,  Superintendent  of 
the  U.S.D.A.  Houma  Sugar  Station, 
invite  you  to  attend  the  meeting. 

Below  is  a  schedule  of  the  program. 

Morning  Session 

9:30-9:45 
Opening  Remarks  by  the  Chairman 

9:45-10:30 
Sugarcane    Insect    Investigations  — 
Ralph  Mathes,  S.  D.  Hensley,  L.  J. 
Charpentier. 

10:130-10:45 
Fertilizer  Investigations  —  L.  G.  Da- 
vidson. 

10:45-11:05 
Progress  on  development  of  a  har- 
vester— R.  M.  Ramp. 
Disease  Investigations : 

11:05-11:25 
Mosaic  spread  studies — Natalie  Zum- 
mo. 

11:25-11:40 
Varietal  resistance  to  mosaic — E.  V. 
Abbott. 

11:40-12:00 
Report  of  Committee  on  Mosaic  Con- 
trol—M.  L.  Shaffer,  South  Coast 
Corpn. 


by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


Houma  Contact  Meeting 
Thursday,  June  22,  1961 

12:00-12:30 
Remarks  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Tysdal,  Chief, 
and  Dr.  Thomas  Theis,  Asst.  Chief, 
Tobacco  and  Sugar  Crops  Branch, 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  U.S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

Adjourn  for  barbecue  lunch  on 
grounds  at  rear  of  Municipal  Audi- 
torium. 


H. 


Afternoon  Session 
Breeding  and  Seedling  Work: 

1:30-1:50 
Breeding  work  at  Canal  Point — -P. 
Dunckelman. 

1:50-2:15 
Seedling  work  at  Houma  —  R.  D. 
Breaux,  L.  P.  Hebert,  H.  P.  Fanguy. 
Variety  Report: 

2:15-2:45 
Commercial  and  unreleased  varieties 
at  the  test  fields — R.  J.  Matherne, 
T.  L.  Stafford. 

2:45-3:00 
1961  Variety  Census— L.  P.  Hebert. 

3:00-3:15 
Maturity  Studies— L.  P.  Hebert 

3:15-3:30 
Physiology  Investigations — L.  G.  Da- 
vidson. 

3:30-3:45 
Weed  Investigations — R.  W.  Millhol- 
lon. 

Check  the  schedule  and  you  will 
see  that  every  report  is  of  utmost 
importance  to  cane  growers.  Mosaic 
is  spreading.  Hear  reports  from  the 
pathologists  working  on  the  control 
of  this  disease.  These  reports  may 
(Continued  on  page  213) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 

by  Josiah  Ferris 


This  is  the  Year  of  Decision 

There  are  sound  and  compelling 
reasons  why  this  should  be  the  Year 
of  Decision  on  sugar  legislation,  ac- 
cording to  the  Honorable  Clinton  P. 
Anderson,  United  States  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  former  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Senator  Anderson,  principal  speak- 
er at  the  annual  black  tie  dinner  of 
The  Sugar  Club  in  New  York,  June  8, 
said: 

"Our  national  sugar  policy  has 
been  the  victim  of  delays,  inde- 
cisions and  drifting  for  nearly  two 
years — ever  since  the  true  nature 
of  the  regime  instituted  by  the 
bearded  dictator  of  Cuba  became 
plainly  evident  to  all  but  those 
who  would  not  see.  We  cannot 
afford  to  wear  blinders  any  longer." 

"I  am  sure  you  whose  lives  and 
livelihood  are  so  intimately  in- 
volved in  the  sugar  business  recog- 
nize why  there  must  be  no  more 
delay.  Delay  breeds  uncertainty 
and  only  a  handful  of  speculators 
profit  from  uncertainty.  For  all 
the  others  involved  in  sugar — do- 
mestic producers,  foreign  suppliers, 
refiners,  brokers  and  especially 
consumers  —  the  stability  brought 
to  the  market  and  to  supplies  has 
been  one  of  the  major  benefits  of 
the  Sugar  Act." 

"If  the  sugar  industry  will  de- 
cide what  it  wants,  this  Congress 
and  this  Administration,  I  am  sure 
will  furnish  the  leadership  to  make 


the  right  decisions  in  this  year  of 
decision." 

What  Happened? 

The  June  issue  of  the  Bulletin  car- 
ried a  splendid  article  on  "SEED 
CANE"  under  the  title  "IN  WASH- 
INGTON WITH  JOE  FERRIS",  and 
a  story  on  sugar  legislation  entitled 
"IN  THE  FIELD  WITH  LLOYD  L. 
LAUDEN". 

All  day  long  we  have  answered 
calls  from  alleged  friends  who  anxi- 
ously inquire  :-- 

"What  happened?  Do  you  feel 
all  right  now?  Do  you  have  plenty 
of  aspirin?  Did  you  and  Lauden 
get  so  tight  you  thought  you  were 
each  other  and  switched  subjects 
as  well  as  identities?" 

The  editors  will  blame  it  on  the 

*  *    !  !   *  *  printers.    The 

printers,  of  course,  will  have  an  alibi. 

Frankly,  we  would  like  to  know — 
WHAT  HAPPENED  ? 

Editor's  Explanation 

It's  all  very  simple,  "variety  is  the 
spice  of  life",  so  we  had  Joe  writing 
about  seed  cane  and  Lloyd  explaining 
the  intricacies  of  the  Washington  sit- 
uation. They  both  did  a  swell  job  but 
we  will  discourage  this  sort  of  thing 
in  the  future.  Our  two  star  colum- 
nists have  now  demonstrated  their 
versatility  and  enough  is  enough! 
P.    S.     Seriously,    Joe's    right.     The 

*  *  j  ?  *  *  pr{nter  goofed. 
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THE  LOUISIANA  SUGAR  BEET  STORY 

by  R.  J.  Steib,  Associate  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology,  Louisiana 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

Report  to  the  American  Society  of  Sugar  Cane  Technologists, 

Thibodaux,  La.,  June  1,  1961 


The  idea  of  growing  sugar  beets  in 
Louisiana  was  first  suggested  by  Dr. 
W.  C.  Stubbs  about  1886.  Dr.  Stubbs 
envisioned  the  possibility  of  operat- 
ing the  sugar  factories  for  an  extra 
two  to  three  months  of  the  year  if 
sugar  beets  could  be  grown  success- 
fully. Test  plots  of  sugar  beets  have 
been  grown  at  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion since  1886,  the  most  concerted 
effort  was  made  in  1924  by  A.  F. 
Kidder  and  Dr.  C.  E.  Coates.3 

In  1925,  as  a  result  of  the  sugar- 
cane failure,  interest  in  beet  growing 
became  more  general  throughout  the 
state.  Sugar  beet  machinery  was  in- 
stalled in  the  sugar  factory  at  the 
Experiment  Station  in  Baton  Rouge. 
In  the  fall  and  winter  of  1925-26, 
plantings  of  beets  were  made  at  a 
number  of  plantations  in  the  sugar 
belt.    Altogether,  on  twenty-nine  dif- 


in  Tables  1  and  2  were  quite  disap- 
pointing when  compared  to  the  yields 
obtained  from  smaller  plots.  Yields 
from  most  of  the  plantation  trials 
were  less  than  five  tons  of  beets. 

The  following  factors  contributed 
to  the  poor  yields  obtained  in  1926 : 

1.  Improper  soil  preparation 
and  deficient  drainage,  as  com- 
pared to  the  small  plots. 

2.  An  excessively  heavy  rain- 
fall during  the  early  months  of 
1926.  (January,  February  and 
March  rainfall  that  year  was  the 
heaviest  in  the  history  of  the 
Weather  Bureau). 

3.  The  occurrence  of  two  very 
destructive  rot  diseases.  The  loss- 
es from  these  two  diseases  ranged 
from  40  to  100  per  cent,  with  an 
average  of  about  70  per  cent. 


ferent  plantations  in  fifteen  parishes.         In  1927,  about  two  hundred  acres 
In  1926  the  yields  and  sucrose  from     of    beets    were    grown.     The    early 
the  larger  plantings  which  were  har-     plantings  were  practically  all  killed 
vested  in  May  and  June  1  and  shown     by  a  freeze  in  earJy  January,  and  it 

TABLE   1 

A  sample  of  the  sugar  beet  crop  produced  in  Louisiana,    1926. 

Location 

Acreage 

Per   cent 
Stand 

Yield 
Per  Acre(T) 

Cost   to 
Deliver 

Per  cent 
Rotted                         Remarks 

Glenwood 

3.5 

90 

1.4 

$17.85 

70 

Replanted 

R.    T.    Gibbens 

4.8 

70 

3.2 

3.00 

15 

" 

J.   W.    Supple 

4.8 

80 

6.0 

6.66 

50 

Interp] anted 

S.    J.    Gianelloni 

2.0 

70 

5.0 

6.92 

40 

Replanted 

A.   Wilbert  &  Sons 

1.5 

60 

6.9 

5.40 

40 

Interplanted 

La.    State  Penn. 

4.5 

80 

11.3 

2.25 

40 

" 

Smithfield 

3.6 

50 

2.4 

4.60 

60 

Replanted   (2) 

Standard  Sugars 

6.0 

60 

10.6 

10.55 

70 

Interplanted 

Waterford 

4.7 

75 

4.5 

3.98 

75 

" 

Angola 

5.0 

75 

4.2 

4.17 

30 

" 

H.    K.   Bubenza 

1.3 

60 

Not    taken 

- 

60 

Too   late  March  planted 

C.   M-   Roy,   Opelousas 

2.5 

50 

" 

-" 

20 

Hail   injury 

Test   I   -  La.   Expt .    Sta. 

5.0 

90 

7.4 

" 

20 

Interplanted 

Test    II.-   La.    Expt.    Sta. 

3.0 

80 

8.0 

-- 

15 
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After  the  1927  work,  the  beet  work 
was  continued  for  a  few  years  by 


the  Experiment  Station  and  growers 
throughout  the  state.  Growers  lost 
interest  in  sugar  beets  at  that  time 
for  the  following  reasons:  1)  new 
sugarcane  varieties  introduced  in  the 
state  were  making  good  yields,  2) 
diseases  caused  such  heavy  losses 
that  it  seemed  impossible  to  grow 
sugar  beets  on  a  commercial  scale 
until  satisfactory  control  measures 
could  be  worked  out. 

Sugar  Beet  Diseases 

Drs.  C.  W.  Edgerton  and  E.  C. 
Tims 2  working  on  sugar  beet  dis- 
eases concluded  after  several  years 
observation  and  research  that  dis- 
ease problems  connected  with  grow- 
ing of  sugar  beets  in  a  warm  sub- 
tropical climate  should  be  carefully 


TABLE   2. 
A  sample  of  analysis  of  sugar  beets  for  crop  year   1925-26. 


Date 

Date 

1926 

Location 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

1926 

Location 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

May  10 

Dutchtown  area 

14-.10 

11.80 

83.70 

May  29 

Cinclare  area 

14.90 

11.61 

77.90 

May  26 

Dutchtown  area 

17.95 

15.15 

84.40 

May  27 

Thibodaux  area 

14.80 

11.94 

80.70 

May  10 

Geismar  area 

12.97 

12.37 

79.90 

June  9 

Bunkie  area 

12.20 

82.70 

May  26 

Gelsmar  area 

16.55 

13.56 

81.90 

July  29 

Bunkie  area 

17.18 

14.07 

82. 00 

May  19 

Bayou  Goula  area 

14.55 

11.51 

79.10 

June  9 

Opelousas  area 

- 

11.60 

78.40 

May  29 

Bayou  Goula  area 

16.45 

13.41 

81.50 

June  18 

Hohen  Solras  area 

18.40 

15.36 

83.50 

May  21 

Godchaux  Reserve  area 

14.07 

11.74 

79.90 

May  24 

St.  Gabriel  area 

12.35 

9.56 

77.40 

June  1 1 

Godchaux  Reserve  area 

13.04 

83.30 

May  26 

La.  Agric.  Expt . 
Sta.  (black  land) 

16.70 

13.94 

83.50 

May  22 

Waterford  Killona  area 

15.75 

12.86 

81.70 

May  26 

Angola  area 

15.30 

12.54 

81.96 

May  26 

Napoleonville  area 

14.55 

11.15 

76.60 

TABLE   3. 
Sugar  beet  yield  results,   1955.    Beets  planted  November  1,   1954,  harvested 

June   7,    1955. 


Varieties  Tested 

Yield/A 
Beets/T 

Weight /A 
Tops/T 

Ave.  Wt .  Per 
Beets/lbs. 

Yie 
Due 

Id  Losses 
to  Rot/T 

Percent  Beets 
Rotted 

Aver 

age 

Sucrose 
11.80 

Purity 

S.L. 

C-366  Strain  U-S.  75 

24.8 

7.4 

2.9 

5.1 

17.3 

74.17 

S.L. 

No.  7-15  Strain  U.S.  15 

22.8 

6.9 

2.5 

5.5 

19.7 

13.30 

81.61 

S.L. 

No.  859  Strain  U.S.  56/2 

17.2 

5.6 

2.2 

8.9 

35.2 

12.90 

79.62 

F.C. 

No.  Ace.  1320  -  Variety 

29.5 

10.7 

2.5 

4.5 

13.5 

11.73 

77.40 

U.S. 

225M.S.  x  201  2oiB  (W.C. 

3211F) 

F.C. 

No.  Ace.  1329  -  Variety 

28.9 

10.1 

3.2 

5.8 

16.7 

12.23 

75.87 

U.S. 

400  (W.C.  3500) 

Plot  40  feet  long  -  four  replications 
Rows  -  3  feet  apart 

Minor  damage  by  Cerospora  leaf  spot  disease 
Beets  tested  on,  May  5,  23,  and  30,  1955 
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considered  in  future  attempts  to 
grow  beets  in  Louisiana.  Diseases  of 
economic  importance  in  Louisiana 
are  two  which  rot  the  beet  itself — 
Rhizoctonia  and  Sclerotium  rot,  two 
leaf  diseases  and  the  nematode  gall 
disease. 

Rhizoctonia  Rot.  This  disease  ap- 
pears in  the  cool  winter  and  spring 
while  Sclerotium  rot  occurs  only  in 
warm  weather.  There  is  some  over- 
lapping of  the  two  diseases  in  April 
and  May,  but  in  general  the  Rhizoc- 
tonia disease  decreases  with  the  ap- 
proach of  warm  weather,  while  Scler- 
otium injury  increases.  The  Rhizoc- 
tonia rot  causes  leaf  dying  and  rot- 
ing  of  the  beets  at  the  crown  region 
and  sometimes  below  the  soil  line. 
Crack  and  malformed  beets  are  pro- 
duced. The  principle  injury  to  the 
beet  by  this  disease  is  the  rotting  of 
the  leaves  and  crown.  The  presence 
of  this  disease  on  beets  does  not 
cause  any  trouble  at  the  mill. 

Sclerotium  Rot.  Beets  affected  by 
this  disease,  the  most  serious  of  all 
beet  diseases  known  in  Louisiana, 
show  a  yellowing  and  wilting  of  the 
outer  leaves.  The  disease  begins  near 
the  soil  line  and  spreads  rapidly  over 
the  exposed  surface  of  the  beet.  Be- 
low the  soil  line,  the  rot  develops 
slowly  and  only  rarely  does  it  reach 
the  base  of  the  beet.  Under  favor- 
able conditions,  the  reproductive 
bodies  of  the  fungus  which  resemble 
mustard  seed  form  on  the  surface  of 
the  beet. 

In  1926  the  severity  of  the  rot 
varied  from  only  a  trace  in  a  very 
few  fields  to  as  high  as  75  per  cent 
in  one  field.  The  rot  became  much 
more  severe  as  the  temperature  rose 
in  the  spring,  and  in  most  of  the 
fields  that  were  not  dug  until  after 
the  temperature  became  high  the 
beets  rotted  so  severely  that  they 
were  worthless  for  milling.  Spread 
of  the  Sclerotium  rot  in  shipping  cars 
was  also  a  very  serious  problem  in 
1926.  One  car,  for  example,  contain- 
ing eighteen  tons  of  beets  was  prac- 
tically destroyed  by  the  rot  fungus 
during  the   four   days   that   elapsed 
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between  loading  and  arrival  at  the 
factory. 

The  authors  stated  with  reference 
to  leaf  disease  that  leaf  spot  occurs 
in  Louisiana  but  is  not  serious  and 
does  not  produce  a  rotting  of  the 
beet.  With  reference  to  the  nema- 
tode root  gall,  it  was  stated  that  beets 
are  susceptible  and  would  become  a 
grave  problem  if  beets  were  grown 
commerically  on  sandy  soils. 

The  following  are  some  statements 
by  Mr.  D.  N.  Barrow,  scientist  in 
charge  of  sugar  beet  testing  for  the 
Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  for  the  beet  crop  year  1925- 
26. 

The  history  of  Test  II  (Table  1) 
at  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  at  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana  is  rather  remarkable  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Barrow.  He  stated 
that  the  land  upon  which  the  beets 
were  planted  in  November  was  the 
blackest  and  stiffest  upon  the  place. 
It  had  been  in  cotton  the  year  before 
and  was  prepared  with  difficulty  for 
fall  planting.  Heavy  rains  followed 
the  planting  and  the  land  was  cov 
ered  with  water  for  days  several 
times  during  the  winter.  About  fifty 
per  cent  of  a  stand  was  obtained 
from  the  fall  planting  and  interplant 
ing  was  done  in  February  without 
disturbing  the  fall  plants.  The  rains 
continued  with  the  flooding  until  well 
into  April  at  which  time  the  plants 
seemed  very  sick.  They  were  culti 
vated  and  hoed  out  and  took  on  new 
life  and  made  a  remarkable  growth. 
Yield,  14  tons  per  acre. 

Mr.  Barrow  commented  that  if  the 
tonnage  secured  in  1926  was  to  be 
taken  as  typical  of  what  can  be  ex- 
pected every  year  there  would  be  no 
further  inducement  to  continue  the 
work  with  sugar  beets.  He  stated, 
however,  the  cause  of  low  tonnage 
in  1926  was  very  apparent  when  one 
compares  these  yields  with  those  se- 
cured during  the  former  years  of  ex- 
perimentation and  one  should  remem- 
ber that  the  records  show  that  the 
weather  conditions  of  1925-26  had 
not  occurred  in  the  state  for  eighty 
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years.  Plant  pathologists  attributed 
the  heavy  rotting  of  the  beets  to  the 
sold  water  logged  soil  conditions. 

The  yield  of  beets  planted  upon 
alluvial  soil  in  1922  and  harvested 
in  1923  was  19.9  tons  per  acre.  The 
fall  plantings  of  1923  gave  18.0  tons 
in  1924  and  the  plantings  of  1924 
*ave  23.0  tons  in  1925.  It  was  wor- 
thy of  note,  according  to  Mr.  Barrow, 
'hat  the  season  of  1923  until  well 
into  the  spring  was  unusually  wet 
md  that  the  one  in  1924  was  the  dri- 
est year  ever  experienced,  yet  the 
;onnage  as  well  as  the  sucrose  was 
mtirely  satisfactory. 

iugar  Beet    Statistics 

iverage  yield  per  acre/T  USA 

werage  yield  per  acre/T  Western  Europe 

iverage  yield  per  acre/T  Eastern  Europe 

iverage  yield  per  acre/T  USSR 

ieason  average   price/ton  in  USA 

The  writer  experimented  on  his 
)wn  in  1955  using  new  sugar  beet 
varieties.    Table  3  gives  the  results. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that 
ugar  beets  may  possibly  be  grown, 
uccessfully  in  Louisiana  now  that 
Detter  varieties  are  available.  In  ad- 
iition,  by  use  of  new  fungicides  and 
soil  fumigants  it  may  be  possible 
;o  control  the  rotting  of  the  beet 
which  has  plagued  both  scientists  and 
growers. 


17.0 

18.8 

>pe 

15.8 

13.2 

>pe 

13.5 

11.5 

9.0 

6.6 

1948-57 

1958 

1959 

$11-30 

$11.70 

$11,30 
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IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  208) 
convince    growers    who    are    not    ro- 
guing  now  to  begin  the  program  the 
next  day. 

Get  the  latest  information  on 
Stunting  disease.  More  than  a  few 
growers  are  complaining  about  slow, 
thin,  late  stands  of  N.  Co.  310  stubble 
cane  particularly  where  the  plant 
cane  was  cut  during  the  last  few  days 
of  harvest  last  year.  N.  Co.  310  is 
showing  signs  of  Stunting  disease  in 
many  places.  Growers  should  heat 
treat  N.  Co.  310  for  the  control  of 
this  disease.  Growers  will  hear  dis- 
ease reports  on  this  variety  as  well 
as  other  commercial  varieties  grown 
in  the  belt. 

A  number  of  growers  are  using  a 
complete  fertilizer  for  the  first  time 
this  year.  Growers  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  ask  Mr.  Lester  Davidson, 
who  conducts  fertilizer  experiments, 
what  can  be  expected  of  a  complete 
fertilizer. 

Come  to  the  meeting  to  learn  more 
about  the  crop  you  grow. 


■•C3« 

siei* 

HE   MARK      L-JV/LnJ    OF  QUALITY 

•   HARVESTERS 

•   LOADERS 

•   LEVELERS 

•   CARTS 

•   CANE  TRAILERS 

•  MECHANICAL  HOES 

•  STUBBLE  SHAVERS 

•   DRAIN  CLEANERS 

CO.,   INC. 

Jeanerette,  Louisiana 
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Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC 


AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 

LOUISIANA,   INC. 

400  N.  Gayoso  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE    HIBERNIA    NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 

1101  Carondelet  Bldg. 

New   Orleans,    La. 

LeBourgeois  Brokerage  Co.,  Inc. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

H.  B.   NAQUIN 

John   Deere   Dealer 

Agricultural  and  Industrial 

Thibodaux,  La. 

NATIONAL  SUGAR  REFINING  CO. 
Carondelet  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,   INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,   INC. 

822   Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  207) 
Sugar  From  Afar 

On  June  1st  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
finally  got  together  and  increased  by 
1,009,120  tons  the  quantity  of  non- 
quota sugars  authorized  for  the 
United  States  market  for  the  balance 
of  1961.  This  brought  the  total  of 
quota  and  non-quota  sugars  allocated 
to  date  to  $9,800,000  tons  leaving 
200,000  tons  of  non-quota  raws  yet  to 
be  allocated. 

We  are  now  buying  sugar  from  In- 
dia (225,000  tons)  Australia  (90,- 
000  tons)  Brazil  (225,000  tons)  Tia- 
wan  (94,778  tons)  and  Hong  Kong  a 
big  30  tons. 

India,  Australia,  Tiawan,  and  evejij 
Brazil  are  not  just  around  the  corner 
and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  how 
sugars  from  these  far  away  places 
are  marketed.  If  they  are  shipped 
unsold,  the  Old  Mule  could  be  in  for 
rough  treatment. 


DID  YOU  KNOW  .  .  .  ? 

That    Louisiana    has    5700    cane 
growers. 


THE  BARTLETT  TANNIN 

PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Walter  M.   Bartlett 

LIQUID  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460  South  Peters  St. 

New  Orleans  13,  La. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCK,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,   La. 

Telephone   JA   2-1225 
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SUGAR  CANE 
PRODUCERS... 


DEPEND  ON 


endrin 

GRANULES 
for 

FAST -ACTING,  LONGER-LASTING   INSECT  CONTROL 

Available  from  Thompson-Hayward, 
formulator  of  Endrin  Granules. 

LABORATORY  CONTROLLED 

THOMPSON-HAYWARD 

CktnM 'Company 

7700  Earhart  Blvd.        New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


ie  15,  1961 


you  can  control 


Sugar  Cane  Borer 


right  up  to  harvest 


1?l 


amtt! 


It's  safe  ..for  users,  for  livestock,  for  wildlife!  _ 

nI,  hthly  toxic  ,o  fish!  Permits  use  of  bagasse  for  feed- 


I  1 


It's  effective... won't  develop  resistant  strains! 


It's  selective-,  won't  harm  beneficial  insects! 


It's  proven ...  over  15,000,000  pounds  used  in  the  past  12  years! 


i 


PENICK 


Year  after  year  more  and  more  growers 
depend  on  Ryania.  This  year,  as  in  the  past, 
let  Ryania  protect  your  crops. 

Ryania  is  covered  by  Patent  Nos.  2,400,295  and  2,590,536. 

Distributed  by 
BARTLETT    CHEMICALS,   INCORPORATED 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
THOMPSON-NAYWARD    CHEMICAL    CO. 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


Farm  Chemical  &  Insecticide  Division 

S.B.  PENICK  &  COMPANY    •4161   BECK  AVENUE,  ST.  J.OUIS  16,  MISSOURI 

_   _     NEW   YORK  CHICAGO  LOS   ANGELES  SAN   FRANCISCO  PORTLAND,   ORE. 
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(LJ^^^       Library.  Experiment  Station, 
University,  station 
Baton  Rouge* La*     (3) 
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WHAT  YOUR  LEAGUE  M£S  PO  FOR  909 

In  this  issue  we  would  like  to  say  something  about  the  work  of  the 
Trash  and  Cane  Handling  Committee  which  is  under  the  direction  of 
Roland  L.  Toups,  as  Chairman. 

When  the  Trash  and  Cane  Handling  Committee  was  formed  in  1957, 
it  was  asked  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  developing  a  better  method  for 
detrashing  cane  and  improving  the  system  of  handling  cane  from  the  time 
it  is  cut  until  it  is  on  the  carrier  at  the  mill.  The  Committee  has  encour- 
aged research  on  desiccants  with  the  hope  of  finding  a  material  which, 
when  sprayed  by  airplane  on  the  cane  fields  just  before  harvest,  would 
dry  the  cane  leaves  sufficiently  to  permit  us  to  burn  off  the  leaves  while 
the  canes  are  still  standing  in  the  fields. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Committee,  the  Cary  Experimental  Cane 
Combine  was  built  (partly  with  funds  contributed  by  members  of  the  in- 
dustry) and  tested  in  Louisiana  for  three  seasons  and  in  Florida  and 
Puerto  Rico.  The  Committee  is  currently  trying  to  arrange  for  further 
testing  of  this  machine  this  fall.  Also,  as  a  result  of  the  publicity  given 
by  this  Committee  to  a  small  one-man  harvester  found  in  use  in  the  New 
Roads  area,  an  improved  model  of  this  machine  is  now  being  manufac- 
tured in  quantity  for  sale  throughout  the  Louisiana  sugar  district. 

The  Trash  and  Cane  Handling  Committee  has  interviewed  and  con- 
tacted many  machinery  manufacturers  and  inventors  in  this  country  and 
other  countries  in  an  effort  to  find  better  ways  of  harvesting  and  hand- 
ling the  Louisiana  cane  crop. 

Warren  Hwang,  Jr.,  President 


Published  on  the  First  and  Fifteenth  of  each  month 
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UP  FRONT      I  ~ 
WITH  THE  LEAGUt 


by  A.  W.  Dykers 


Quotations  On  The  Spot 

This  is  the  age  of  the  automatic 
sugar  sale.  Producers  the  world  over 
are  avoiding  a  showdown  on  values 
by  selling  their  sugars  on  an  average 
price,  or  a  price  date  of  arrival  basis. 
Actual  "spot"  sales  in  the  market  are 
occurring  less  and  less  as  time  goes 
on  and,  to  add  to  the  confusion,  when 
a  sale  at  a  fixed  price  for  delivery 
within  45  days  is  made,  the  buyer 
and  seller  very  often  decide  to  keep 
the  transaction  a  deep  dark  secret. 
The  writer  has  always  considered 
this  secrecy  to  be  a  very  short  sighted 
policy  because  the  values  in  the 
"spot"  market  determine  the  average 
and  price  date  of  arrival  values. 
Withholding  information  regarding 
spot  sales  is  simply  killing  the  goose 
that  laid  the  golden  egg.  Pretty  soon 
the  exchanges  will  not  be  able  to  is- 
sue a  spot  price,  and  then  what? 

We  print  below  a  letter  written  to 
the  members  of  the  New  York  Coffee 
&  Sugar  Exchange  by  Mr.  Emmet 
Whitlock,    Chairman   of   their    Com- 


mittee on  Sugar.  We  predict  that  the 
members  of  the  Exchange  will  vote 
to  continue  to  issue  the  daily  spot 
quotation,  but  that  its  discontinuance 
would  even  be  considered  is  very  dis- 
turbing. 

"The  Members  of  the 
New  York  Coffee  and 
Sugar  Exchange,  Inc. 

Dear  Sirs: 

The  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar 
Exchange,  Inc.  has,  for  many  years, 
published  daily  the  spot  price  for 
Raw  Sugars  deliverable  in  New  York. 
This  spot  price  is  established  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  By-Laws  of  the 
Exchange,  and  is  for  use  in  case  of 
default  by  a  Member  as  provided  in 
the  Sugar  Trade  Rules.  At  present, 
this  spot  price  is  the  daily  quotation 
of  the  value  of  Sugars  deliverable 
under  Contract  No.  7. 

Recently,  questions  have  been 
raised  concerning  the  advisability  of 
the  daily  establishment  and  publica- 
( Continued  on  page  225) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


Grass  Problem 


The  1961  cane  crop  began  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  grass  infesta- 
tion brought  on  by  untimely  rains  in 
February  and  March.  In  spite  of  this, 
a  good  chemical  weed  control  pro- 
gram plus  good  cultivation  cleaned 
the  crop  and  by  April  15  this  crop 
appeared  cleaner  than  many  before  it. 

The  crop  continued  to  be  free  of 
grass,  or  nearly  so,  until  the  end  of 
May.  Then  came  the  June  rains.  In 
a  short  period,  about  June  10,  John- 
son grass  as  well  as  other  grasses 
began  to  appear  on  a  number  of 
farms.  The  rains  continued.  Culti- 
vation on  many  farms  was  delayed. 
But  in  spite  of  the  rains  most  of  the 
crop  was  given  the  lay-by  cultivation. 
Most  cane  is  now  too  tall  for  any 
further  cultivation.  Roots  are  far 
out  into  row  middles.  Further  culti- 
vation now  would  do  more  harm  than 
good. 

In  general  it  can  be  said  that,  al- 
though the  crop  is  not  as  clean  as  it 
was  earlier,  this  crop  is  still  a  fairly 
clean  one. 

Growers  are  reminded  that  the  fal- 
low plow  program  is  a  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  Johnson  grass  con- 
trol program.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  do  a  good  job  on  this 
operation.  Growers  who  planted  soy- 
beans late  and  now  have  a  heavy 
Johnson  grass  infestation  in  the 
beans  should  either  rogue  out  the 
grass  or  plow  down  the  beans  now 
or  as  early  as  possible. 

Johnson  grass  is  spreading,  par- 
ticularly in  areas  where  it  has  not 
been  a  problem  up  to  now.    Johnson 


grass  is  now  being  observed  on  farms 
where  it  has  never  been  seen  before 
It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is 
much  easier  and  much  less  costly  t( 
control  Johnson  grass  when  only 
few  plants  exist  and  where  the  seec 
population  is  small.  Once  the  infesta- 
tion becomes  large,  it  takes  more  ef 
fort  and  more  money  to  control  this 
serious  pest. 

Growers  in  areas  where  Johnsor 
grass  is  just  now  getting  started  are 
seriously  advised  to  treat  this  plan1 
as  a  poisonous  snake.  Kill  it.  It  h 
very  dangerous.  The  writer  anc 
others  in  the  industry  have  seen  prop 
erties  on  the  Mississippi  River  al 
most  100  percent  infested  with  John 
son  grass.  This  means  that  nearly 
every  foot  of  cane  row  had  a  stoo 
of  Johnson  grass  on  it.  This  alse 
makes  for  really  low  cane  yields.  Cane 
yields  on  some  of  these  properties 
became  as  low  as  10  to  12  tons  0j 
cane  per  acre.  It  has  taken  a  tre 
mendous  amount  of  money  and  time 
to  clean  these  properties  to  a  poin 
where  a  profitable  crop  of  cane  car 
be  grown.  Because  the  seeds  remaii 
viable  in  the  soil  for  many  years,  ii 
would  be  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years 
before  these  properties  would  be  com 
pletely  infested  again  if  the  contro 
program  were  stopped.  Once  the  in 
testation  is  high,  it  then  becomes 
constant  battle  every  year  using 
good  control  program  to  prevent 
rapid  build  up.  Start  controls  earlj 
and  save  money. 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


Farm  Battle  May  Delay  Sugar 
Legislation 

The  bitter  battle  in  Congress  over 
[he  Farm  Bill  may  delay  consider- 
ation of  sugar  legislation  until  Au- 
gust. Representative  Harold  Cooley, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  on  numerous  occasions, 
!ias  indicated  his  willingness  to  bring 
dp  a  Sugar  Bill  as  soon  as  the  House 
bias  completed  action  on  the  Omnibus 
(?arm  Bill.  Mr.  Cooley's  Committee 
fias  been  working  on  the  Farm  Bill 
i:or  some  weeks,  but  so  far  the  Chair- 
nan  has  not  been  able  to  get  the  bill 
>ut.  Some  of  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  have  teamed 
ip  with  solid  Republican  opposition 
;o  bottle  up  the  bill. 

The  House  Committee  now  is  at- 
:empting  to  write  a  new  Farm  Bill 
;o  replace  the  highly  controversial 
Administration  Bill  H.  R.  6400.  Mr. 
Dooley  hopes  to  have  Committee  ac- 
;ion  completed  and  the  bill  brought 
ko  the  House  floor  by  July  15,  but  he 
freely  admits  that  the  situation  is 
still  too  muddled  to  be  certain  about 
that  date.  Allowing  time  for  possible 
difficulties  in  the  Committee,  House 
action  on  the  bill  could  be  completed 
between  July  25  and  August  1. 

If,  however,  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  refuses  to  report  out  a 
"clean  bill"  which  would  include 
wheat  and  feed  grain  programs  it 
would  then  have  to  offer  those  bills 
separately.  Although  both  wheat  and 
feed  grains  bills  have  been  recom- 
mended favorably  by  Agriculture 
subcommittees  and  both  have  Admin- 


istration endorsement,  additional 
time  would  have  to  be  consumed  in 
getting  the  separate  bills  passed  by 
the  House.  Another  month's  delay 
in  bringing  up  a  sugar  bill  probably 
would  be  fatal  as  far  as  legislation 
this  year  is  concerned  because  Con- 
gress is  tentatively  scheduled  to  ad- 
journ before  Labor  Day. 

Senator  Ellender  has  been  working 
hard  to  get  House  Committee  action 
started  on  sugar.  He  predicts  prompt 
Senate  action  as  soon  as  the  Sugar 
Bill  is  received  from  the  House. 

A  Sticky  Mess 
Senator  Ellender,  who  was  joined 
by  Senator  Russell  Long  and  Repre- 
sentatives Hale  Boggs  and  Ed  Willis, 
protested  to  the  President  the  un- 
loading at  New  Orleans  of  2,000,000 
gallons  of  Cuban  molasses  consigned 
to  Publicker  Industries.  The  Louisi- 
ana Democrats  charged  the  molasses 
import  was  made  in  opposition  to 
the  express  wishes  of  President  Ken- 
nedy. It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
President  said  at  a  news  conference 
in  mid-February  that  he  hoped  Pub- 
licker would  not  consummate  its  pro- 
posed purchase  of  Cuban  blackstrap 
molasses. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  agreed  to  sell  Publicker  15,000,- 
000  bushels  of  Government  owned 
corn  for  64  cents  a  bushel  in  return 
for  Publicker's  promise  not  to  im- 
port any  more  Cuban  molasses  and 
to  hold  in  storage  the  2,000,000  gal- 
lons unloaded  and  not  offer  it  for 
sale  to  feed  mixers. 
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SUGARCANE  MOSAIC-VECTOR  STUDIES  IN  LOUISIANA1 

Leon  J.  Charpentier,  Entomology  Research  Division,  Agric.  Res,  Serv., 

U.S.D.A. 

(Paper  presented  at  Meeting  of  American  Society  of  Sugar  Cane 

Technologists,  Thibodaux,  Louisiana,  June  2,  1960) 


In  the  mid-1920's  sugarcane  mo- 
saic was  one  of  the  major  causes  of 
disastrous  failures  of  susceptible  sug- 
arcane varieties  in  Louisiana.  Until 
recently  the  disease  had  been  con- 
trolled by  using  resistant  or  tolerant 
varieties.  However,  with  the  release 
of  two  high-yielding  susceptible  va- 
rieties, N.  Co.  310  and  C.  P.  52-68, 
and  the  development  of  another 
strain  of  mosaic  this  disease  has 
again  become  of  economic  importance 
(Abbott  1958).  It  is  now  considered 
the  most  serious  disease  confront- 
ing the  Louisiana  sugar  industry 
(Forbes  and  Steib  1960). 

Brandes  (1920)  first  demonstrat- 
ed that  sugarcane  mosaic  could  be 
transferred  from  diseased  to  heal- 
thy plants  by  the  corn  leaf  aphid 
(Rhopalosiphum  maidis  (Fitch)), 
but  stated  that  he  did  not  believe 
that  transmission  of  the  disease  was 
limited  to  this  insect  or  even  other 
aphids.  Later  Ingram  and  Summers 
(1936  and  1938)  demonstrated  that 
the  rusty  plum  aphid  (Hysteroneura 
setariae  (Thomas)),  and  greenbug 
(Toxoptera  gramium  (Rondoni) ) 
are  vectors.  A  sedge  aphid,  Caro- 
linaia  cyperi  Ainslie,  fairly  common 
in  Louisiana  but  rarely  found  on  sug- 
arcane, was  shown  to  be  a  vector  in 
Puerto  Rico  by  Tate  and  Vandenberg 
(1939). 

Brandes  (1920),  and  Ingram  et  al. 
(1939)  suggested  that  circumstantial 
evidence  pointed  to  the  sharp-nosed 
grain  leafhopper  (Draeculacephala 
portola  Ball.)  as  a  likely  vector  be- 
cause it  feeds  in  the  central  whorl 
of  the  cane  plant  and  is  the  most 
prevalent  of  all  sucking  insects,  ex- 
cluding the  gray  sugarcane  mealy- 
bug (Pseudococcus  boninsis  (Kuwa- 
na)). 

Ingram  et  al.  (1939)  showed  that 
although  ants  are  not  directly  re- 
sponsible   for    mosaic    spread,    they 


play  a  very  significant  role  in  the 
dissemination  of  disease  by  carrying 
the  vectors  from  one  sugarcane  plant 
to  another  or  to  alternate  hosts  and 
vice  versa.  The  ants  will  build  pro- 
tective dirt  and  borer-frass  coverings 
over  the  rusty  plum  aphid  colonies 
to  protect  them  against  natural  ene- 
mies and  rain.  The  aphids  attract 
and  compensate  the  ants  for  their 
protection  with  honey-dew. 

To  obtain  additional  data  on  in- 
sect vectors  of  sugarcane  mosaic, 
population  studies  were  conducted 
jointly  with  Crops  Research  Division 
pathologists  in  1957  and  1959  to  de- 
termine the  effect  of  the  number  of 
vectors  present  on  the  rapidity  of 
disease  spread.  Since  areas  of  heavy 
and  light  mosaic  spread  are  historic- 
ally known,  single  comparable  fields 
in  each  area  were  selected.  Popula- 
tion densities  were  recorded  on  the 
basis  of  infested  plants  since  this 
count  is  more  important  in  the  prob- 
lem than  the  total  number  of  vectors. 

In  1957,  the  studies  were  conduct- 
ed in  20-foot  plots  of  first-stubble  va-j 
fiety  C.  P.  44-101.  Examinations  of 
200  plants  made  on  May  14,  27,  June 
13,  21,  and  July  1  showed  34  infested: 
with  the  rusty  plum  aphid  in  the! 
heavy-spread  area  at  Raceland  and  4 
in  the  light-spread  area  at  Mathews.: 
In  the  heavy-spread  area  the  disease: 
increased  from  an  initial  infection  of 
30%  to  37%  in  the  7-week  period.! 
No  incidence  of  the  disease  occurred 
in  the  light-spread  area  at  Mathews.j 

The  1959  studies,  initiated  by 
Crops  Research  pathologists,  were 
conducted  in  1/100-acre  single-rowj 
plots  of  the  first-stubble  mosaic  sus- 
ceptible variety  N.  Co.  310  on  Maryj 
Plantation  at  Raceland  and  second- 
stubble  on  Georgia  Plantation  at| 
Mathews.  Eight  weekly  examina- 
tions during  the  period  April  7  -  June! 
4   showed   759   plants   infested   with! 
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Table  1.     Cora  leaf  aphid  survey  data  collected  on  host  plants  in  and 
around  sugarca^  fields  in  Louisiana,  l&y  and  June  1959 • 


Percent  infested 

Plantation 

Grass 

by  aphid 

Ifery 

Johnson 

66 

Youngsvi  lie 

n 

46 

Bailie  finne 

32 

Crab  grass  * 

12 

Waterford 

Johnson 

41 

Crab  grass 

16 

Katy 

Johnson 

33 

Billeaud*s 

n 

29 

Alice  C. 

n 

26 

Adeline 

Paille  finne 

26 

Johnson 

21 

Crab  grass 

12 

Landry's   (S.  of 

Lafayette ) 

Johnson 

23 

St.  John 

n 

23 

Albania 

it 

22 

Idlewild 

it 

21 

Crab  grass 

8 

Orange  Grove 

Johnson 

21 

Oaklawn 

Paille  finne 

20 

Johnson 

16 

Erath 

n 

18 

Bailie  finne 

16 

Georgia 

Johnson 

10 

Bailie  finne 

6 

Greenwood 

Johnson 

9 

Lower  Terrebonne 

\ 

n 

9 

[Ashland 

n 

8 

Little  Texas 

tt 

8 

Glenwood 

n 

8 

jSouthdown 

ft 

8 

Average 

Johnson 

22 

Paille  finne 

19 

Crab  grass 

13 

2  stools  showing  mosaic  symptoms. 

Examinations:  Johnson  grass  -  3.00  plants  each;  crab  grass 

average  31  stools;  paille  finne  -  average  70  plants. 


:he  rusty  plum  aphid  and  266  with 
:he  corn  leaf  aphid  in  the  heavy- 
spread  area  at  Raceland  compared 
with  80  and  129  for  the  respective 
iphids  in  the  light-spread  area  at 
VEathews.  In  the  heavy-spread  area 
;he  disease  increased  from  an  initial 
iverage  infection  of  40%   on  April 
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6  to  45%  on  May  25,  compared  with 
0.8%  to  1.9%  in  the  light-spread 
area.  By  April  1959,  mosaic  infec- 
tion reached  40%  in  the  first  stubble 
in  the  heavy  spread  area,  whereas 
the  field  in  the  light-spread  area  that 
had  provided  the  seed  for  the  field 
in  the  heavy-spread  area  still  had  a 
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less  than  1%  initial  infection  in  the 
second  stubble. 

In  1959,  seven  weekly  examina- 
tions of  varieties  C.  P.  47-193,  C.  P. 
52-68,  and  N.  Co.  310  in  the  Crops 
Research  Division  stubble  test  plot 
at  Raceland  indicated  that  the  rusty 
plum  aphid  preferred  the  mosaic- 
susceptible  variety  N.  Co.  310  as  a 
host  plant.  The  total  number  of 
aphid-infested  plants  and  ants  found 
on  the  three  varieties  during  the  pe- 
riod May  4  -  June  30  were  as  follows : 
C.  P.  47-193,  1  and  15;  C.  P.  52-68, 
4  and  28;  and  N.  Co.  310,  25  and 
101. 

A  definite  establishment  of  corn 
leaf  aphid  colonies  on  sugarcane  was 
recorded  for  the  first  time  in  1959. 
The  majority  of  the  plants  of  N.  Co. 
310  infested  by  this  aphid,  the  most 
efficient  of  the  four  known  vectors, 
had  fairly  large,  stable  colonies. 
Some  movement  of  wingless  aphids 
by  ants  was  observed. 

The  possibilities  of  developing  a 
program  of  decreasing  mosaic  spread 
by  vector  control  with  insecticides 
were  investigated.  In  1954,  a  cooper- 
ative experiment  (Charpentier  1956) 
with  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  and  Crops  Research 
pathologists  was  conducted  on  heavy 
soil  on  Raceland  Plantation  in  mosa- 
ic-susceptible variety  Co.  290  with  a 
low  infection  of  mosaic.  On  April 
13,  and  May  10  and  29  three  14 -acre 
plots  were  treated  with  demeton  at 
the  rate  of  2  pints  in  30  gallons  of 
water  per  acre  with  a  low-gallonage 
sprayer.  Three  alternate  plots  were 
used  as  controls.  All  mosaic-infected 
stools  were  rogued  out  before  treat- 
ment. Two  examinations  of  300 
plants  for  each  treatment  made  on 
May  20  and  28  showed  an  average 
control  of  100%  of  the  corn  leaf 
aphid  and  90%  for  the  rusty  plum 
aphid.  The  population  of  both  spe- 
cies of  vectors  was  unusually  low. 
Mosaic  infection  on  June  16  aver- 
aged 2.9%  in  the  treated  and  2.1% 
in  the  controls.  The  excellent  control 
of  mosaic  vectors  obtained  during 
May,  normally  the  peak  month  for 


secondary  spread,  was  not  reflected 
in  a  reduced  incidence  of  the  disease. 

During  the  months  of  May  and 
June  1959,  a  survey  was  conducted 
to  determine  the  population  and  de- 
gree of  infestation  of  the  known  mo- 
saic vectors  on  host  plants  found  in 
and  around  sugarcane  fields.  The 
corn  leaf  aphid  was  found  on  every 
plantation  and  was  by  far  the  most 
numerous  vector.  Infestations  of 
whorls  of  Johnson  grass  (Sorghum 
halepense  (L.) )  by  this  aphid  ranged 
from  8  to  66%,  with  an  average  of 
22%  for  the  21  plantations.  Nine- 
teen percent  of  whorls  of  the  paille 
finne  (Panicum  hemitomon  Schult.) 
were  infested  on  5  plantations  and 
13%  of  the  stools  of  crab  grass  (Digi- 
taria  sp.)  on  4  plantations  (table  1). 
On  Georgia,  Mary,  and  Southdown 
Plantations  15%  of  the  sedge  (An- 
dropogon  sp.)  was  infested  with  the 
rusty  plum  aphid.  Twelve  percent 
of  the  crab  grass  was  infested  with 
the  greenbug  on  Waterford,  the  only 
plantation  where  this  aphid  was  re- 
corded. 

From  these  findings  it  would  seem 
reasonable  to  assume  that  a  general 
spread  of  mosaic  in  several  areas  of 
the  Cane  Belt  could  have  occurred 
in  the  spring  of  1959,  if  a  source  of 
inoculum  had  been  available. 

In  view  of  these  findings  it  might 
be  of  interest  to  point  out  that  in  the 
United  States  Johnson  grass  has 
never  been  shown  to  be  a  carrier  of 
the  mosaic  virus  (Summers  et  al. 
1948).  Although  it  may  not  actually 
harbor  the  disease,  this  grass  some- 
times may  be  an  important  factor  in 
mosaic  dissemination  in  sugarcane. 
It  grows  in  profusion  in  and  around 
cane  fields  on  most  sugarcane  plan- 
tations in  Louisiana  and  is  one  of 
the  best  host  plants  for  multiplica- 
tion of  the  corn  leaf  aphid.  Aphids 
migrating  to  infected  hosts  may  in- 
stitute mosaic  epidemics  in  sugar- 
cane. 

Instances  of  rather  heavy  mosaic 
spread  in  fields  of  sugarcane  having 
an  entire  or  almost  entire  absence  of 
the  known  vectors  strongly  indicate 
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:he  possibility  that  other  vectors  are 
involved.  Cooperative  experiments 
mth  Crops  Research  pathologists 
ire  being  conducted  to  determine 
'whether  insects  other  than  the  four 
Known  aphid-vectors  transmit  sugar- 
lane  mosaic. 
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1  Cooperative  studies  with  E.  V.  Abbott 
land  Associates  of  Crops  Research  Division, 
sugar,  and  chemical  companies.  All  mosaic 
(determinations  reported  in  this  paper  were 
imade  by  pathologists  of  Crops  Research  Di- 
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(Continued  from  page  219) 
tion  of  this  spot  price.  This  Commit- 
tee has  been  assigned  to  make  a  study 
jof  the  matter  and,  before  proceeding 
jany  further,  would  appreciate  the 
views  of  the  Members  of  the  New 
York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange, 
Inc. 

It  is  recognized  that  this  spot  price 
has  acquired  a  very  broad  signifi- 
cance in  the  Sugar  market,  going  far 
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beyond  its  specific  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing the  default  price.  For  this 
reason  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  have 
the  Membership  of  the  Exchange  ex- 
press its  opinion  regarding  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  publication  of  this  price. 
We  would  appreciate  receiving  your 
reply  not  later  than  Wednesday, 
June  28,  1961. 

Yours  very  truly, 

s/    Emmet  Whitlock 

Chairman, 

Committee  on  Sugar" 

Bagasse  Paper 

Bob  Angers,  Jr.,  who  formerly  pub- 
lished the  Franklin  Banner-Tribune 
and  who  now  is  in  the  public  rela- 
tions and  advertising  business  under 
the  firm  name  of  Angers,  Bowen  & 
Associates,  Inc.,  has  sent  us  a  copy 
of  The  Frey  News,  sl  Company  news- 
paper published  monthly  by  the  well 
known  Frey  Packing  people. 

In  a  letter  to  Gilbert  Durbin  Mr. 
Angers  says  "You  may  be  interested 
to  know  that  this  company  news- 
paper is  being  printed  on  paper 
manufactured  from  Louisiana  sugar 
cane  bagasse  by  the  Valentine  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company",  which,  of 
course,  is  something  to  crow  about. 
The  Sugar  Bulletin  is  also  printed  on 
this  Valentine  paper. 

Cuban  Blackstrap 

That  Norwegian  tanker  that  put  in 
here  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  with  2 
million  odd  gallons  of  Cuban  Black- 
strap caused  a  real  furor  and  it  is 
beginning  to  appear  that  the  public 
at  last  is  waking  up  to  the  fact  that 
trading  with  the  present  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment is  giving  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy.  The  shipment  was  to 
Publicker  Industries,  Inc. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
and  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange, 
along  with  a  lot  of  other  organiza- 
tions and  individuals,  jumped  on  this 
thing  with  both  feet  and  the  wires 
to  Washington  were  kept  hot  with 
messages  protesting  to  our  senators 
and  congressmen.  These  gentlemen 
in  turn  wasted  no  time  expressing 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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PRODUCTION  OF  SUGAR  BY  TYPES,  1960  LOUISIANA  CROP 

Raw  Sugar,  96°  390,576  tons 

Turbinados   37,217  tons 

Granulated   (Ref.)   25,184  tons 

Granulated    (Pit.)    6,174  tons 

Total  459,151  tons 

Total,  Raw  Value  469,711  tons 

Estimated  in  Magma  145  tons 

Total  made  and  estimated  (Raw  Value)  469,856  tons 

Cane  Ground  for  Sugar  (Net  Tons)   5,582,687  tons 

Sugar  Produced  per  ton  of  cane  169  lbs. 

Source:  Processor  reports  to  U.S.D.A. 

PRODUCTION  OF  MOLASSES  AND  SYRUP,  1960  LOUISIANA 
CROP 

Cane  Syrup  847,418  gallons 

1st   Molasses 1,701,721  gallons 

2nd  Molasses  1,677,052  gallons 

Blackstrap  Molasses  Produced  33,565,060  gallons 

Blackstrap  Molasses,  80°  Brix  *37, 671, 166  gallons 

Hi-Test  Molasses   (Invert) None 

Cane  ground  for  Syrup   (Gross)   34,327  tons 

Source :  Processor  reports  to  U.S.D.A. 
*  Includes  45,345  gallons  in  Magma. 

their  views  to  the  White  House  and  of  the  U.S.D.A.  Agricultural  Market- 

their  good  work  has  just  about  made  ing    Service    shows    that    no    Cuban 

sure  there  will  be  no  repetition  of  blackstrap  came  into  this  country  in 

this  unsavory  business.  April  but  that  during  the  January- 

We  note  that  the  June  13th  report  April   period,    10,393,510   gallons   of 
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Cuban  blackstrap  were  entered 
through  customs.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  who  got  it. 

John  Best  Dies 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we 
record  the  death  of  one  of  Louisiana's 
nost  progressive  cane  farmers,  John 
Best,  Field  Manager  of  Catherine 
Sugars  Co.,  Inc.,  Port  Allen,  La.  Mr. 
Best  was  a  member  of  the  Trash  and 
Cane  Handling  Committee  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  and 
Chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Section 
)f  the  American  Society  of  Sugar 
Cane  Technologists.  He  died  in  a 
Baton  Rouge  hospital  on  June  27th. 

Wage-Price  Hearing  Set 

The  U.  S.  D.  A.  Sugar  Division 
iVage-Price  Hearing  seems  to  be  all 
set  for  Wednesday,  August  2nd  in 
;he  Grand  Theatre,  Thibodaux,  La. 
Advanced  word  has  been  received 
:rom  Mr.  Lawrence  Myers,  Director 
)f  the  Sugar  Division,  that  the  Au- 
gust 2nd  date  is  satisfactory  with  the 
Division  and  that  a  formal  hearing 
lotice  will  be  prepared  and  issued 
iccordingly.  We  presume  that  the 
starting  time  will  be  the  usual  9:30 
n  the  morning. 
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It's  effective . .  .won't  develop  resistant  strains! 


:tive . . ,  won'toharm  beneficial  insects ! 


It's  proven.  ..over  15,000,000  pounds  used  in  the  past  12  years!     * 


Year  after  year  more  and  more  growers 
depend  on  Ryania.  This  year,  as  in  the  past, 
let  Ryania  protect  your  crops. 

Ryania  is  covered  by  Patent  Nos.  2,400,295  and  2,590,536. 
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Protect  your 
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with 

CHLORDANE 

Kills  springtails,  bristletails,  symphylids, 
wireworms,  other  soil  insects! 


Soil  treatment  with  Chlordane  is  recommended  for  control  of 
springtails,  bristletails,  and  symphylids  in  heavy  soils  and  wire- 
worms  in  sandy  soils  of  Louisiana's  cane-growing  area.  Apply 
Chlordane  at  planting  time  on  the  cane  seed  pieces  in  the  open 
furrow,  shortly  before  covering  with  soil.  The  recommended 
dosage  is  two  pounds  of ,  technical  material  per  acre.  Either  a 
spray  or  dust  can  be  used.  If  a  spray  is  used,  apply  at  least  10 
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that  all  the  seed  pieces  will  be  covered.  If  dust  is  used,  apply 
100  pounds  of  2%  dust  per  acre.  Consult  your  dealer,  county 
agent,  or  state  agricultural  college  for  specific  instructions  on 
the  use  of  Chlordane  in  your  area,  within  the  scope  of  label 
directions. 

Tests  show  that  Chlordane  can  increase  cane  yields  five  tons  or 
more  per  acre.  Be  sure  you  get  this  extra  yield  with  a  timely 
Chlordane  application! 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY  FOR 

CHLORDANE 


VELSICOL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
330  East  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  Illinois 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A,  W,  Dykers 


Wage-Price  Hearing  August  2nd 

The  August  2nd  date  of  this  year's 
Wage-Price  hearing,  mentioned  in 
our  July  1st  report,  is  now  official. 
Mr.  Lawrence  Myers,  Director  of  the 
Sugar  Division,  has  issued  the  of- 
ficial call  for  the  hearing  to  begin 
at  9:30  A.M.  in  the  Grand  Theater, 
Thibodaux,  La.  A.  A.  Greenwood, 
Ward  S.  Stevenson  and  William  N. 
Garrott  have  been  designated  as  pre- 
siding officers. 

Attention  is  especially  called  to  the 
following  paragraphs  from  the  of- 
ficial notice  of  the  Hearing. 

"The  purpose  of  such  hearing  is  to 
receive  evidence  likely  to  be  of  assis- 
tance to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  determining  (1),  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  301(c)(1)  of 
said  Act,  fair  and  reasonable  wage 
rates  for  persons  employed  in  the 
harvesting  of  the  1961  crop  of  sugar- 
cane, and  in  the  production  and  cul- 
tivation of  sugarcane  during  the  cal- 
endar year  1962,  and  (2),  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  301(c) 
(2)  of  said  Act,  fair  and  reasonable 
prices  for  the  1961  crop  of  sugarcane 
to  be  paid,  under  either  purchase  or 
toll  agreements,  by  producers  who 
process  sugarcane  grown  by  other 
producers  and  who  apply  for  pay- 
ments under  the  Act. 

In  ttie  interest  of  obtaining  the  best 
possible  information,  all  interested 
persons  are  requested  to  appear  at 
the  hearing  to  express  their  views 
and  present  appropriate  data  in  re- 
gard to  wages  and  prices.  While  tes- 
timony on  all  pertinent  points  is  de- 
sired, it  is  especially  requested  that 


witnesses  be  prepared  to  offer  inf or-  \ 
mation  and  recommendations  on  the 
following     matters     regarding     fair 
prices  for  sugarcane : 
/.  Season's  Average  Prices  for  Raw 
Sugar  and  Molasses. 

The  1960  crop  determination  pro- 
vided the  period  October  7,  1960, 
through  January  26,  1961  for  deter- 
mining the  season's  average  price  of 
raw  sugar,  and  the  period  October  7, 
1960,  through  April  27,  1961  for  de- 
termining the  season's  average  price 
of  blackstrap  molasses.  What  periods 
will  provide  an  equitable  basis  for 
pricing  raw  sugar  and  molasses  of 
the  1961  crop? 
//.  Pricing  of  Salvage  Sugarcane. 

The  determinations  applicable  to 
recent  crops  have  provided  that  the 
price  for  salvage  sugarcane  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  method 
used  by  the  processor  for  the  prior 
crop.  (1)  Should  a  uniform  method 
of  payment  for  salvage  sugarcane  be 
established  and,  if  so,  which  method 
of  payment  should  be  adopted?  (2) 
Should  the  requirements  of  the  1960 
crop  fair  price  determination  be 
continued  unchanged  for  the  1961 
crop?  or  (13)  Should  the  requirements 
for  salvage  sugarcane  be  stated  as 
"the  price  agreed  upon  between  the 
producer  and  the  processor"  as  pro- 
vided in  the  determinations  prior  to 
1957? 

Changes  At  Laws 

Mr.  E.  Berkshire  Terrell,  Jr.,  Presi- 
dent of  Harry  L.  Laws  &  Co.,  Inc., 
has  announced  the  following  changes 
in  the  management  of  the  Company. 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 

by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


Fenac 

Although  this  chemical  may  be- 
come the  number  one  weed  killer  in 
the  cane  belt  in  the  future,  Fenac  is 
now  causing  much  concern  to  sugar 
mill  operators.  The  reason  is  clear 
and  simple.  As  previously  stated, 
Fenac  has  not  been  cleared  by  the 
Pest  Control  Division  of  the  U.S.D.A. 
for  use  on  cane  to  be  milled.  It  has 
been  cleared  for  use  only  on  cane  to 
be  used  for  seed  cane  purposes.  Do 
not  send  Fenac  treated  cane  to  the 
mill. 

Before  this  product  can  be  granted 
a  label  for  use  on  cane  to  be  made 
into  sugar,  syrups,  etc.  for  human 
and  animal  consumption  it  must  be 
checked  carefully  for  harmful  resi- 
dues remaining  in  the  final  produc- 
tion. Analyses  will  be  made  this  year 
and  it  is  hoped  that  Fenac  will  be 
granted  an  approved  label  for  cane 
to  be  milled  into  sugar  and  other 
products  for  the  1962  crop. 

To  mill  Fenac  treated  cane  now 
would  be  dangerous  and  it  could  be 
extremely  costly.  Suppose  a  harmful 
residue  from  Fenac  were  discovered 
in  sugar  from  one  or  more  mills.  This 


could  render  the  entire  supply  of  this 
sugar  worthless.  Let's  not  take  the 
chance.  Plant  Fenac  treated  cane  or 
sell  it  to  your  neighbor  for  seed.  Have 
it  out  of  the  way  before  grinding  be- 
gins. Who  wants  another  "Cran- 
berry" incident? 

Endrin 

Many  growers  have  already  put 
on  the  first  application  of  Endrin  to 
control  the  cane  borer.  Endrin  has 
done,  and  is  still  doing,  a  very  effec- 
tive job  of  controlling  the  sugar  cane 
borer.  Growers  must  remember  that 
Endrin  is  also  a  powerful  fish  killer. 
It  kills  fish.  Every  precaution  should 
be  taken  to  see  that  Endrin  is  not 
applied  in  ponds,  bayous,  and  lakes. 
Pilots  should  be  asked  not  to  make 
turns  over  streams  when  applying 
Endrin.  It  should  be  further  sug- 
gested that  cane  near  streams  be 
dusted  by  flying  parallel  to  the  stream 
rather  than  flying  across  the  stream 
to  make  turns. 

Proper  precautions  will  prevent  or 
minimize  complaints  from  sportsmen 
and  the  general  public.  The  industry 
wishes  to  continue  the  use  of  Endrin. 
Use  it  wisely. 


E.  W.  McNeil  at  his  own  request 
will  be  General  Manager  of  Cather- 
ine Sugar  Co. 

L.  C.  Bourgeois,  Jr.  will  be  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  Cinclare  Central 
Factory,  and  will  take  over  all  the 
duties  formerly  performed  by  Mr. 
McNeil. 

Charles  A.  Schexnayder  will  join 
the  Company  between  the  1st  and 
15th  of  August  as  general  field  man- 


ager of  both  the  Cinclare  and  Cather- 
ine properties. 

About  our  good  friend  Mr.  McNeil, 
Mr.  Terrell  says,  "After  thirty-four 
years  of  uninterrupted,  loyal  and 
competent  service,  Mr.  McNeil  has 
expressed  a  desire  to  be  relieved  of 
a  portion  of  his  burden  and  responsi- 
bility and  to  shorten  his  work  week 
accordingly.  The  company  is  happy 
(Continued  on  page  239) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


There  Must  Be  A  Sugar  Act 

According  to  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Orville  Freeman,  if  there  is  no 
Sugar  Act  the  continued  existence  of 
numerous  important  U.  S.  industries 
will  be  subject  to  the  whims  of  Fidel 
Castro. 

In  an  address  before  the  National 
Confectioners'  Association  at  its  an- 
ual  meeting  in  Chicago  June  13,  Sec- 
retary Freeman  had  this  to  say  about 
sugar— "How  has  that  program  af- 
fected you?" 

"First,  domestic  sugar  prices 
have  been  higher,  on  the  average, 
than  they  would  have  been  if  there 
had  been  no  sugar  program.  The 
returns  to  domestic  growers  for 
sugar  cane  and  sugar  beets  have 
been  increased." 

"But  sugar  prices  have  been  far 
more  stable  in  this  country  than 
if  they  had  been  tied  inflexibly  to 
the  world  market.  Under  this  pro- 
gram you  paid  premium  prices  for 
sugar  when  the  world  market  was 
low,  but  you  paid  prices  well  below 
the  world  level  during  the  period 
of  fighting  in  Korea  in  1950-51  and 
during  the  Hungarian  and  Suez 
crises  in  1956." 

"In  addition,  ample  sugar  sup- 
plies have  been  available,  except 
for  the  war  years  and  early  post- 
war years,  since  the  program  be- 
gan in  1934. 

"At  times  you  have  wanted  sup- 
plies to  be  larger  so  that  the  mar- 
ket would  be  weaker,  and  the  pro- 
ducers have  wanted  supplies  to  be 
restricted  so  that  prices  would 
strengthen.  But  a  balance  has  been 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


struck.  Adequate  supplies  are  avail- 
able without  price-depressing  sur- 
pluses being  created." 

"Still,  some  have  contended — in- 
cluding representatives  of  indus- 
trial users — that  there  should  be 
no  Sugar  Act  or  any  form  of  pro- 
tection for  our  domestic  sugar  pro- 
ducers. What  would  be  the  nature 
of  your  sugar  problem  today  under 
such  a  program?" 

"First,  domestic  production  would 
be  negligible.  Supplies  from  Ha- 
waii and  Puerto  Rico  would  be 
greatly  reduced.  Probably  the 
post-war  recovery  of  sugar  produc- 
tion in  the  Philippines  would  have 
been  enormously  retarded- — thus 
opening  the  way  for  discontent 
which  springs  from  economic  stag- 
nation." 

"Cuba  would  have  had  a  virtual 
monopoly  on  supplying  our  market, 
and  the  continued  existence  of  your 
industry  and  other  important  con- 
suming industries  in  this  country 
would  today  be  subject  to  the 
whims  of  Fidel  Castro." 

Stop  Trade  With  Cuba 

Donald  G.  Lewis,  President  of  the 
Cuban  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the 
United  States,  advocates  a  complete 
embargo  on  imports  from  Cuba  to  the 
United  States.  In  a  telegram  June  21, 
to  President  Kennedy,  Mr.  Lewis 
said: 

"Mr.  President:  The  Cuban  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  the  United 
States  views  with  regret  the  con- 
tinuation of  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba  which  de- 
(Continued  on  page  238) 
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SEED  CANE  NOTICE 

The  Mosaic  Control  Committee,  composed  of  members  of  L.  S.  U.,  the 
U.  S.  D.  A.  and  the  League,  is  again  this  year  planning  a  program  to  make 
available  to  growers  rogued  and  inspected  seed  cane  of  several  commercial 
varieties. 

The  seed  will  be  the  progeny  of  heat-treated  cane,  rogued  of  mosaic 
disease  by  the  co-operating  plantations  and  inspected  by  the  three  agencies. 

Below,  in  table  form,  are  listed  the  names  of  growers  who  are  co- 
operating and  the  number  of  acres  of  the  different  varieties  which  have 
been  approved  for  roguing  by  the  committee. 

ACRES 

C.  P.  44-101      C.  P.  52-68      N.  Co.  310 

F.  A.  Graugnard  &  Sons  (St.  James) 10.0  5.0  10.0 

Little  Texas  (Assumption) 10.0  10.0 

Lula  (Assumption) 5.5  4.5  2.0 

Ashland  (Terrebonne) , 10.0                    10.0 

H.  Viator  (St.  Mary) 7.5  10.0 

A.  V.  Allain  &  Sons  (St.  Mary) 10.0 

Total 35.5  27.0  42.0 

The  seed  offered  here  is  subject  to  a  final  inspection  to  be  made  by 
the  Committee  before  being  sold. 

Although  the  final  disease  survey  to  be  made  will  show  the  amounts 
of  mosaic  disease  and  stunting  disease  present  in  the  seed,  there  is  no 
guarantee  expressed  or  implied  that  the  plant  cane  from  this  seed  will 
not  have  more  disease  than  shown  in  the  final  survey. 

Submit  your  request  (blank  below)  to  your  County  Agent.  He  in 
turn  will  submit  this  request  to  the  Committee  and  an  allocation  will  be 
made.  You  will  then  be  notified  of  the  amount  of  cane  you  can  purchase. 
Then  upon  receipt  of  your  check  for  payment  of  cane,  you  will  be  issued 
an  order  stating,  time  and  place  of  pick  up. 

The  deadline  for  your  order  will  be  Thursday,  August  31,  1961. 


I  hereby  apply  for : 

tons  of  C.  P.  44-101 

tons  of  C.  P.  52-68 

tons  of  N.  Co.  310 

I  agree  to  pay  $16.00  per  ton  for  this  cane.  My  check  will  be  sent  in 
immediately  upon  receiving  notice  of  my  allocated  amount. 

I  had acres  of  sugarcane  in  1960. 

This  application  is  made  with  the  full  understanding  on  my  part  that 
it  may  not  be  possible  for  me  to  get  as  much  cane  as  I  apply  for,  owing  to 
the  limited  supply. 


Name  Address 
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THE  LOUISIANA  SUGARCANE  VARIETY  CENSUS  FOR  1961 

By  Leo  P.  Hebert,  Research  Agronomist,  Crops  Research  Division, 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture  2 


The  annual  census  of  sugarcane 
varieties  constituting  the  1961  crop 
in  Louisiana  was  obtained  as  in  the 
past,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
County  Agents  in  each  of  the  18 
parishes  in  the  sugar  District.  They 
contact  representative  growers  in 
their  respective  parishes  and  esti- 
mate the  percentage  of  the  acreage 
devoted  to  each  of  9  recommended 
commercial  varieties.  The  agents 
are  familiar  with  varietal  utilization 
in  their  parishes  and  this  knowledge 
greatly  simplifies  taking  the  census. 
Changes  in  variety  utilization  are  of 
particular  interest  at  this  time  be- 
cause new  ones  are  gradually  replac- 
ing those  that  were  formerly  grown. 

The  percentage  of  the  acreage  de- 
voted to  C.  P.  44-101  in  the  State 
(38.11)  is  still  greater  than  that  of 
the  second  and  third-ranked  varieties 
combined  (table  1).  For  the  eighth 
consecutive  year  it  is  the  most  widely- 
planted  variety  in  each  area  and  the 
sugar  district  as  a  whole.  However, 
C.  P.  52-68  and  N.  Co.  310  are  in- 


creasing in  acreage,  so  that  C.  P.  44- 
101  is  not  the  undisputed  leader  it 
once  was.  In  the  Southwestern  area, 
for  example,  it  leads  N.  Co.  310  by 
less  than  5  percent.  In  the  Northern 
and  Southeastern  areas  it  leads  the 
second-ranked  N.  Co.  310  by  wide 
margins,  occupying  38.36  and  40.03 
percent,  respectively,  of  the  acreage 
in  these  2  areas. 

N.  Co.  310  is  still  in  second  place 
with  nearly  25  percent  of  the  State 
acreage.  More  of  it  is  planted  in  the 
Southwestern  area  where  it  occupies 
31.35  percent  of  the  acreage.  The 
Southeastern  and  Northern  areas  de- 
vote 22.33  and  19.32  percent,  respec- 
tively, to  that  variety. 

C.  P.  52-68  moved  up  to  third  place, 
occupying  12.53  percent  of  the  sugar- 
cane acreage  in  the  State.  It  is  most 
widely  grown  in  the  Southeastern 
area  with  13.94  percent,  and  in  the 
Northern  area  with  12.35  percent. 

C.  P.  36-105,  with  6.84  percent  of 
the  acreage  devoted  to  it,  is  now  in 
fourth  place  in  the  State.    The  vari- 


TABLE  1.  Results  of  the  1961  Sugarcane  Variety  Census  in  Louisiana 


Southeastern 

Southwestern 

Northern 

Louisiana 

Change 

Change 

Variety 

Area  1/ 

Area  2j 

Area  2J 

(Total) 

1957-61 

1960-61 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

C.P.  44-101 

40.03 

35.41 

38.36 

38.11 

-14.96 

-9.90 

N.  Co.  310 

22.33 

31.35 

19.32 

24.96 

+19.49 

+3.93 

C.P.  52-68 

13.94 

10.74 

12.35 

12.53 

+12.53 

+9.73 

C.P.  36-105 

6.30 

4.65 

12.63 

6.84 

-  7.70 

-3.48 

C.P.  48-103 

9.09 

2.04 

4.53 

5.82 

+  3.94 

+1.81 

C.P.  47-193 

2.88 

1.25 

8.16 

3.24 

+  1.74 

+0.52 

C.P.  44-155 

1.80 

5.47 

1.30 

3.00 

-  7.03 

-1.63 

C.P.  36-13 

1.14 

5.11 

1.93 

2.67 

-  0.87 

+0.05 

C.P.  43-47 

1.73 

1.26 

0.96 

1.43 

-  1.04 

-0.39 

Others 

0.76 

2.72 

0.^6 

1.39 

Percent  of  State 

acreage 

A/ 

47.29 

35.05 

17.65 

99.99 

1/  Ascension,  Assumption,  Lafourche,  St.  Charles,  St.  James,  St.  John  and  Terrebonne. 

2/  Iberia,  Lafayette,  St.  Martin,  St.  Mary  and  Vermilion. 

2/  Avoyelles,  Iberville,  Pointe  Coupee,  Rapides,  West  Baton  Rouge  and  West  Feliciana 

ij  Anon.   Cropland-Proportionate  share-Planted  acres  of  Louisiana  sugarcane  farms  participating  in 
the  sugar  program  by  parishes.  The  Sugar  Bulletin  38(22):  279.  August  15,  I960. 
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l»ty  is  most  extensively  planted  in  the 
Northern  area  where  it  occupies 
|l2.63  percent  of  the  acreage.  It  is 
Ijrown  on  only  4.65  percent  of  the 
|irea  in  the  Southwestern  part  of  the 
Sugar  District. 

C.  P.  48-103  is  in  fifth  place  in  the 
[State  with  5.82  percent  of  the  planted 
jicreage.  More  of  it  is  grown  in  the 
Southeastern  area,  9.09  percent,  and 
n  the  Northern  area,  4.53  percent, 
iind  less,  2.04  percent,  in  the  South- 
western area.  Its  ability  to  produce 
lane  of  high  sucrose  qualities  rela- 
tively early  in  the  harvest  season  has 
j)een  a  major  consideration  in  the 
jvidespread  use  of  the  variety  in  the 
(Northern  and  Southeastern  areas. 

C.  P.  47-193,  44-155,  36-13  and  43- 
17  rank  in  that  order  after  C.  P.  48- 
JL03.  The  4  varieties,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, are  planted  on  10.34  percent  of 
the  area  devoted  to  sugarcane  in  Lou- 
siana.  C.  P.  47-193  is  most  widely 
i^rown  in  the  Northern  area  where 
its  relatively  early-maturing  quali- 
ties have  met  with  favor.  C.  P.  44- 
jL55  and  C.  P.  36-13  each  occupy 
jnore  than  5  percent  of  the  acreage 
n  the  Southwestern  area  and  less 
than  2  percent  in  the  other  2  areas 
pf  the  state.  The  acreage  devoted  to 
bther  varieties  is  less  than  2  percent. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  spite 
of  the  relatively  large  number  of  va- 
rieties available  to' the  industry  and 
the  special  uses  made  of  different 
varieties,  the  3  most  widely-grown 
varieties  occupy  more  than  75  per- 
cent of  the  acreage  and  the  5  most 
extensively-planted  ones  occupy  more 
than  88  percent  of  the  total  acreage. 

Time-Related  Changes  in  Varietal 
Utilization 

The  area  devoted  to  C.  P.  44-101, 
the  most  widely  grown  variety  in 
Louisiana,  has  been  decreasing  in  re- 
cent years  (Table  1  and  Figure  1). 
From  a  high  of  53.07  percent  in  1957 
to  38.11  percent  in  1961,  there  has 
been  a  decrease  of  14.96  percent  in 
acreage  during  the  past  5  years.  It 
is  now  grown  on  9.9  percent  less 
acreage  than  in  1960.  Poor  plant 
cane  stands,  no  doubt  caused  by  early 
autumn  freezes,  are  principally  re- 
sponsible for  the  diminishing  acreage 
of  C.  P.  44-101.  It  is  believed  that 
the  variety  will  still  find  a  place  in 
Louisiana  because  of  its  good  stub- 
bling  qualities  but  it  may  not  be  the 
leading  variety  for  many  more  years. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  rapid 
gain  made  by  the  recently-released 
variety  C.  P.  52-68.  Increases  of  9.73 


Figure  1. --Changes  in  the  distribution  of  Louisiana  sugarcane  acreage 
among  leading  varieties  during  the  period,   I9I+I-I96I. 
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percent  during  the  past  year  and  of 
12.53  percent  since  its  release  in  1958 
reflect  the  widespread  confidence 
that  the  industry  places  in  this  vari- 
ety, which  is  slightly  better  than 
C.  P.  44-101  in  maturing  qualities 
and,  like  that  variety,  is  adapted  to 
both  light  and  heavy  soils.  Its  sus- 
ceptibility to  mosaic  and  to  cold  in- 
jury will  probably  limit  its  general 
acceptance  but  where  the  disease  is 
kept  under  control,  the  variety  can 
be  used  to  advantage  if  provisions 
are  made  to  harvest  all  the  C.  P.  52- 
68  before  severe  injury  from  low 
temperatures  occurs. 

The  acreage  devoted  to  N.  Co.  310 
increased  by  3.93  percent  during  the 
past  year  and  by  19.49  during  the 
past  5  years.  The  variety  is  still  in- 
creasing in  acreage  but  it  is  believed 
that  it  will  soon  reach  its  peak.  Rela- 
tively poor  stubble  stands  in  certain 
areas  and  increasing  uses  of  C.  P. 
52-68  will  limit  future  plantings  of 
N.  Co.  310. 

C.  P.  36-105  is  gradually  being  re- 
placed. From  a  high  of  38  percent  in 
1952  it  has  declined  to  6.84  percent 
in  1961.  Although  heat  treatment 
for  the  control  of  ratoon  stunting 
disease  results  in  increased  yields  of 
cane  produced  by  the  variety  it  is  not 
believed  that  it  will  ever  be  exten- 
sively planted  again.  There  were 
only  minor  changes  in  the  percent  of 
the  acreage  devoted  to  the  other  va- 
rieties during  the  past  year  and  only 
in  the  case  of  C.  P.  44-155  was  there 


any    important    changes 
during  the  last  5  years. 


in    acreagd 


1  The  author  is  indebted  to  the  following 
agents  who  supplied  the  information  oi 
varietal  plantings  in  the  various  parishes! 
Claude  Songy,  E.  J.  Lousteau,  K.  J.  Ducote 
W.  E.  Williams,  Edward  Burleigh,  S.  J 
Bowles,  A.  J.  Brackin,  C.  J.  Arceneauxj 
Sterling  Deville,  A.  J.  Melancon,  Jr.,  Ker 
mit  J.  Coulon,  V.  O.  Calandro,  StanleJ 
Angelle,  Minos  Granger,  Richard  Sonnier 
Murphy  Veillon  and  H.  A.  Webb.  Mr 
Floyd  Spencer,  Farm  Superintendent,  An 
gola,  La.  supplied  the  data  for  West  Felicij 
ana  Parish. 

IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  234) 

spite  the  reduction  in  imports  fron 

Cuba  during  the  first  five  month; 

of  1961  compared  to  1960  contin 

ues  to  provide  a  considerable  dolla] 

revenue  to  that  country  and  serve; 

only  to  subvert  the  program  whicl 

you  have  so  strongly  recommende( 

and  which  is  so  urgently  needed  h} 

our  Latin  American  neighbors.  Th< 

Chamber  can  see  no  useful  purpose 

in  further  postponement  of  a  com 

plete  embargo  on  imports  from  Cu 

ba  to  the  United  States.   A  copy  o: 

this  telegram  is  being  sent  to  th< 

Secretary  of  State." 

Numerous    members    of    Congres: 

feel    the    same    way    about    import; 

from  Cuba.   Only  last  month  Senato: 

Ellender  and  members  of  the  Louisi 

ana  delegation  in  Congress  sent  a  tel 

egram  to  the  President  urging  hin 

to  invoke  the  Trading  with  the  Ene 

my  Act  to  prevent  importation  of  Cu 


MARK      I   ,    i  JnA  i      ■ 

HARVESTERS 
LEVELERS 
CANE  TRAILERS 
STUBBLE  SHAVERS 


OF   QUALITY 


J.   &.   L.   ENGINEERING  CO.,   INC. 


LOADERS 
CARTS 

MECHANICAL  HOES 
DRAIN  CLEANERS 

Jeanerette,  Louisiana 
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an  blackstrap  molasses.  Apparent- 
y  it  will  take  more  than  telegrams 
o  persuade  the  President  to  stop  let- 
ing  American  dollars  finance  the 
Communist  Hate  America  campaign. 

JP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  233) 
o  grant  Mr.  McNeil  his  request  and 
o   commend   him   for   the    splendid 
ervice  he  has  rendered  this  company 
uring  these  many  years." 

Dr.  Tysdal  Retires 

Dr.  H.  M.  Tysdal  who,  during  his 
ears  as  Chief  of  the  Tobacco  and 
iugar  Crops  Branch  of  the  USDA 
igricultural  Research  Service  made 
lany  friends  in  Louisiana,  has  re- 
ired  effective  July  14th.  He  and 
Irs.  Tysdal  will  spend  several  weeks 
nroute  to  California  and  after  Sep- 
amber  1st  will  be  at  home  in  Menlo 
•ark,  California. 

Dr.  Tysdal  is  the  first  of  a  new 
eneration  of  Louisiana  Sugar  Bar- 
ns. The  honor  was  conferred  upon 
im  at  a  dinner  of  the  Contact  Com- 
littee  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
^eague  held  in  Houma,  La.,  on  June 
,2nd.  "This,"  his  certificate  of  title 
bates,  "gives  him  carte  blanche  to 
iomplain  about  the  weather,  cuss  the 
irovernment,  worry  about  diseases 
|nd  insects,  brag  about  industry  ac- 
bmplishments  and,  most  of  all,  to  be 
|appy  in  the  knowledge  that  we 
reatly  appreciate  his  many  contri- 
utions  towards  the  advancement  of 
le  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry." 

We  sincerely  hope  that  Dr.  and 
Irs.  Tysdal  will  be  very  happy  in 
leir  new  way  of  life. 
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you  can  control 


Sugar  Cane  Borer 


right  up  to  harvest 


*l?t 


ama 


} 


It's  effective... won't  develop  resistant  strains! 


...won't  harm  beneficial  insects 


It's  proven;.. over  15,000,000  pounds  used  in  the  past  12  years;    '*. 


Year  after  year  more  and  more  growers 
depend  on  Ryania.  This  year,  as  in  the  past, 
let  Ryania  protect  your  crops. 

Ryania  is  covered  by  Patent  Nos.  2,400,295  and  2,590,536. 

Distributed  by 
BARTLETT    CHEMICALS,    INCORPORATED 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
THOMPSON-HAYWARD    CHEMICAL    CO. 
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NEW   YORK  CHICAGO  LOS   ANGELES  SAN   FRANCISCO  PORTLAND,   ORE. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dykers 


Correction 

Word  has  been  received  from  the 
Sugar  Division  of  the  USDA  that 
there  was  an  error  in  the  reported 
production  of  syrup  from  the  1960-61 
crop.  Instead  of  847,418  gallons  of 
syrup  being  produced  from  34,327 
itons  of  cane,  the  report  should  have 
Ishown  that  1,167,418  gallons  of  syrup 
[were  produced  from  47,872  tons  of 
pane.  This  correction  makes  the  1960- 
61  crop  production  of  molasses  and 
isyrup  read  as  follows: 

Cane  Syrup  1,167,418  gallons 

1st  Molasses  1,701,721  gallons 

'2nd  Molasses  1,677,052  gallons 

;Blackstrap  Molasses 

{    Produced    33,565,060  gallons 

'Blackstrap  Molasses, 

\    80°   Brix  37,671,166  gallons 

JHi-Test  Molasses 

|    (Invert)    None 

ildane  ground  for  Syrup  _        47,872  tons 

The  Old  Mule 

Don't  let  on  to  the  Old  Mule,  but 
when  the  wire  boys  talk  about  folks 
buying  tons  of  Indians  or  Mexicans 
Dr  Haitians  or  Colombians  or  Puerto 
Ricans  or  Australians  or  sometimes 
feven  Hawaiians  they  don't  mean  peo- 
ple. If  the  old  critter  gets  wise,  it 
fcauld  upset  him. 

Tough  Going 

There  is  one  thing  for  sure,  nobody 
[pan  say  that  the  Sugar  Act  has  elim- 
Ij.nated  competition  in  the  sugar  busi- 
iiess.  At  last  report,  beet  sugar  was 
'Deing  offered  in  Shreveport,  La.,  at 
|i>8.60  a  hundred  pounds. 

If  the   Old   Mule   were   a   refined 

•sugar  character,  he  probably  would 

|3e  in  the  booby-hatch  with  a  nervous 

■breakdown.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 


says,  "the  battle  for  sugar  sales  has 
become  so  hot  that  cane  refiners  in 
the  New  Orleans  area  largely  have 
been  frozen  out  of  business  in  the 
Chicago  and  West  marketing  terri- 
tory by  price  cuts." 

St.  James  Field  Day  August  10th 

The  19th  Annual  St.  James  Par- 
ish Field  Day  will  be  held  on  Thurs- 
day, August  10th  on  the  farm  of 
F.  A.  Graugnard  and  Sons,  St.  James, 
La.  Registrations  will  begin  at  8 
o'clock  in  the  morning  at  the  St. 
James  High  School  and  the  field 
tours  will  begin  at  9:30  A.M. 

Everyone  interested  in  sugarcane 
agriculture  is  invited  to  attend  this 
gathering  which  has  become  one  of 
the  outstanding  events  of  the  season. 
Scientists  from  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity and  the  USDA  Houma  Ex- 
periment Station,  along  with  the  Ag- 
ronomist and  Field  Representative 
of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
will  be  on  hand  to  explain  the  various 
result  demonstrations  in  the  fields, 
and  there  will  be  the  usual  exhibits 
of  new  field  equipment  which  are  al- 
ways interesting.  Kermit  J.  Coulon, 
County  Agent  of  St.  James  Parish, 
is  in  charge  of  the  program. 

Pricing  Periods 

News  has  been  received  by  this 
department  that  the  Grower-Proces- 
sor Committee,  which  is  not  a  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  has  decided  to  recommend 
to  the  Sugar  Division  that  the  1961- 
62  Louisiana  Pricing  Period  for  both 
raw  sugar  and  blackstrap  molasses 
(Continued  on  page  252) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Lauden 


/ 


Unlike  last  year,  there  will  prob- 
ably be  a  considerable  amount  of  cane 
planted  in  August  this  year.  In  gen- 
eral cane  in  all  areas  is  about  12  to 
15  inches  taller  now  than  this  time 
last  year. 

Weather  has  not  been  ideal  for 
fallow  plowing  this  year.  Growers 
must  make  every  effort  to  destroy 
as  much  grass  as  possible  before 
planting  time.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  remembered  to  allow  the 
seedbed  time  to  firm  before  planting. 
It  is  always  good  to  point  out  that 
cane  planted  in  a  loosely  packed  seed- 
bed, followed  by  a  drought,  usually 
dries  out  and  stands  very  often  are 
badly  affected.  Some  years  this  is 
more  important  than  in  others  de- 
pending on  the  weather.  But  since 
weather  is  so  unpredictable  it  is  good 
insurance  to  allow  time  for  seedbed 
firming. 

Since  the  planting  operation  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  most  impor- 
tant step  in  the  production  of  cane, 
and  since  it  is  a  very  costly  operation, 
a  considerable  amount  of  planning 
and  care  should  be  given  to  this  job. 
One  very  important  point  growers 
should  watch  this  and  every  year  is 
the  cutting  of  seed  cane.  It  is  easy 
to  cut  seed  too  high.  Special  care 
should  be  given  the  seed  cutting  op- 
eration. Remember  to  plant  cane,  not 
leaves  and  tops  which  do  not  have 
buds  to  germinate.  Examination  of 
fields  over  a  period  of  years  has  in- 
dicated that  many  weak  stands  are 
the  result  of  planting  immature  tops 
and  leaves.  This  is  especially  true 
with  varieties  that  have  a  long  whip 
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Cane  Planting  Suggestions 

type  top.    Don't  plant  a  gap. 

Growers  and  overseers  should  not 
only  check  seed  cane  cutting  opera- i 
tions  at  the  beginning  of  the  plant- 1 
ing  season  but  supervision  should  be| 
given  this  operation  each  day  and 
especially  when  moving  from  field 
to  field  and  from  variety  to  variety. 

Growers  should  give  some  consid- 
eration to  where  the  different  vari- 
eties should  be  planted  on  the  farm. 
Some  varieties  do  better  than  other 
varieties  in  heavy  soil.  Check  with 
the  County  Agent  for  variety  recom- 
mendations for  the  area.  Growers 
should  attempt  to  isolate  or  separate 
mosaic  infected  cane  from  mosaic 
free  cane  as  much  as  possible.  Plant- 
ing one  or  more  of  the  mosaic  resis- 
tant varieties  such  as  C.  P.  47-193 
and  C.  P.  36-13  between  varieties  con- 
taining some  mosaic  disease  and 
those  varieties  which  are  free  of  dis- 
ease, is  advisable.  Plant  seed  plots 
intended  to  be  rogued  next  year  away 
from  diseased  N.  Co.  810  and  C.  P. 
52-68  or  any  other  highly  infected 
variety.  This  will  make  the  job  of 
roguing  mosaic  disease  next  year  less 
difficult.  Attempt  to  isolate  as  much 
as  possible  heat-treated  seed  plots 
from  mosaic  diseased  cane.  Early 
planted  cane  is  subjected  to  more  fall 
transmission  of  the  mosaic  virus  than 
later  planted  cane.  Since  heat-treat- 
ment should  be  done  as  early  as  the 
cane  is  tall  enough  for  treatment, 
usually  about  August  15,  this  cane 
is  usually  planted  at  a  time  when  it 
is  subjected  to  a  considerable  amount 
of  fall  transmission  of  the  mosaic 
(Continued  on  page  252) 
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IN    WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


No  Recommendations 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville 
Freeman,  at  his  press  conference 
July  24,  was  asked  the  following  ques- 
tion: 

"Mr.  Secretary,  what  about  your 
recommendations  on  sugar  legisla- 
tion. Are  they  going  up  this  year?" 
Secretary  Freeman  replied: 

"It  looks  very  questionable  at 
this  time.  There  have  been  and 
there  are  groups  meeting,  Budget, 
State  and  Agriculture,  in  connec- 
tion with  sugar,  and  at  this  point 
some  of  the  determinations  haven't 
been  made,  and  I  think  the  likeli- 
hood is  there  will  not  be  any  recom- 
mendations in  this  session." 

For  several  weeks  interdepartment- 
jal  groups  have  been  working  hard  to 
(formulate  the  Government's  position 
on  sugar  legislation.  The  worsening 
jsituation  in  Cuba  undoubtedly  is  af- 
fecting the  thinking  of  the  bureau- 
crats, some  of  whom  in  the  past  have 
(unfortunately  maintained  the  atti- 
jtude  that  everything  will  be  all  right 
Isome  day  if  we  just  leave  it  alone. 
We  earnestly  hope  that  Secretary 
(Freeman  has  not  joined  what  Senator 
IGeorge  Smathers  calls  "the  cult  of 
jthe  status  quo".  That  cult,  the  Sena- 
tor says,  is  composed  of  people  who 
jsomehow  believe  that  in  the  final  an- 
alysis "the  enemy  must  be  reason- 
able, fair  and  prudent". 

Legislative  Oversight 

A  couple  of  years  ago  George 
jSmathers,  Florida's  junior  Senator, 
advanced   the   idea   that   U.   S.   pur- 


chases of  foreign  sugar  should  be 
made  from  those  countries  which 
spend  the  most  money  for  U.  S.  pro- 
duced goods.  Senator  Smathers  was 
unable  to  arouse  any  enthusiasm  in 
the  State  Department  or  the  White 
House,  but  he  did  implant  his  idea 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  his  colleagues 
in  both  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  U.  S.  Senate.  Consequently 
when  the  Sugar  Act  was  last  extend- 
ed a  provision  was  included  which 
required  that  "consideration"  should 
be  given  to  allocating  "non-quota" 
sugar  to  Western  Hemisphere  coun- 
tries and  those  countries  which  pur- 
chase U.  S.  Agricultural  commodities. 

Under  that  formula  allocations  of 
considerable  amounts  of  non-quota 
sugar  were  made  to  India  and  Brazil 
with  the  understanding  that  those 
countries  would  buy  American  sur- 
plus wheat.  The  Indians  and  the  Bra- 
zilians are  selling  their  sugar  to  Un- 
cle Sam  but  they  have  neglected  to 
place  their  orders  for  his  wheat. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 
has  a  most  important  but  not  much 
publicized  subcommittee.  Its  title  is 
Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Over- 
sight.  That  committee  was  called  in- 
to action  recently  to  investigate  the 
failure  of  Brazil  and  India  to  conclude 
purchase  of  our  surplus  wheat.  Ru- 
mor has  it  that  the  government  offi- 
cial who  permitted  India  and  Brazil 
to  "get  off  the  hook"  is  a  hold-over 
from  the  former  Republican  regime. 
We  predict  that  the  Democratic  domi- 
nated subcommittee  will  soon  have 
his  hide  "nailed  to  the  barn  door". 
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SUGARCANE  BREEDING  AT  CANAL  POINT 

FLORIDA,  1960-61  CROSSING  SEASON 

Sugarcane  Breeding  at  Canal  Point,  Florida,  1960-61  Crossing  Season 

By  P.  H.  Dunkehnan  1 


Introduction 

The  recently  completed  sugar- 
breeding  season  at  Canal  Point 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful ever  undertaken  at  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Sugarcane  Field  Station.  The  favor- 
able results  of  the  program,  due 
to  thorough  advance  preparation  and 
indoor  crossing  techniques,  were  ob- 
tained in  spite  of  the  unusually  bad 
weather  which  occurred  prior  to  and 
during  the  crossing  period. 

For  the  first  time  in  11  years,  a 
violent  hurricane,  one  of  the  most 
destructive  in  history,  caused  heavy 
damage  over  extensive  areas  in 
southern,  central,  and  lower  sections 
of  northeastern  Florida.  On  Septem- 
ber 10,  1960,  "Donna's"  powerful 
fringe  winds  with  gusts  up  to  75 
M.P.H.    buffeted    the    Canal    Point 


area  for  6  hours.  Sugarcanes  h. 
breeding  plots  throughout  the  field*] 
were  blown  over  and  badly  damaged 
on  both  sand  and  muck;  thereafter! 
the  resulting  crooked  stalks  created 
serious  problems  which  adversely  af  j 
fected  the  crossing  work. 

Genera!   Considerations 

The  potential  of  the  Canal  Poin' 
sugarcane-breeding  program  now  apj 
pears  to  be  very  favorable  in  mosj 
respects.  Improved  and  expanded 
breeding  facilities  and  technique;! 
are  contributing  to  a  substantially 
sound  system  of  hybridization  oi 
sugarcane.  Techniques  for  rooting 
the  flowering  stalks  for  use  in  in! 
door  crossing  are  now  largely  peri 
fected.  Each  year  crosses  of  greater 
promise  are  being  produced  because 
of  availability  of  ever-increasing 
numbers  of  improved  hybrid  breed 


Figure  1. — Container-cultured  breeding  sugarcanes  on  rail  carts,  fall  1960.  These 
can  be  moved  into  the  crossing  house  for  protection  against  adverse  weather.  Photo- 
graph by  B.  A.  Belcher. 
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ing  stocks  from  both  domestic  and 
foreign  sources:  new  plateaus  in 
crossing  methods,  seed  production, 
and  screening  procedures  are  rapid- 
ly becoming  established  in  sugarcane- 
breeding  programs  throughout  the 
world.  More  than  12,000  new  clones 
(varieties),  selected  recently  from 
seedling  progenies  of  Canal  Point 
crosses,  are  being  increased  for  fur- 
ther testing.  Progeny  sucrose  levels 
and  barrel  diameters  are  better  to- 
day than  a  decade  ago.  Wherever 
possible,  disease  -  resistant  parents 
are  used  as  recommended  by  plant 
pathologists. 

At  present  a  wide  range  of  germ 
plasm  is  being  evaluated  and  used 
at  pre-commercial  levels  of  variety 
development  through  the  closely  co- 
ordinated efforts  of  plant  breeders, 
agronomists,  pathologists,  entomolo- 
gists, physiologists,  and  other  re- 
search personnel.  All  phases  of  sug- 
arcane variety  improvement  are  con- 
ducted in  close  cooperation  with  the 
[industry. 

Regardless  of  many  important  ob- 
stacles, the  outlook  for  developing 
jnew  superior  sugarcane  varieties 
(from  the  millions  of  seed  now  be- 
coming available  stands  at  a  new 
high  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  mainland  cane  sugar  industry. 

Advance  Preparations 

Because  of  better  arrowing  of 
many  sugarcanes  on  sandy  land  bor- 
dering the  Lake  Okeechobee  dike  at 
the  front  of  the  Canal  Point  station, 
breeding  plots  of  elite  clones  were 
concentrated  mainly  in  three  small 
fields  in  that  area  during  1960.  Be- 
cause of  erratic  flowering  and  rank 
growth  of  many  breeding  canes  on 
muckland,  only  one  special  field  was 
retained  in  that  area  as  a  source  of 
flowering  stalks  for  use  in  current 
crosses.  Breeding  plots  of  certain 
difficult-flowering  clones,  considered 
of  value  in  the  crossing  program, 
were  maintained  on  Atlantic  coastal 
sand  plots  near  Salerno,  Florida,  40 
miles  east  of  Canal  Point. 

Throughout  September,  October, 
;and    early    November,    4000    stalks 


were  airlayered  and/or  marcotted 
in  plots  of  breeding  canes  growing 
on  sandy  soil  at  Canal  Point  and 
Salerno,  Aerial  rooting  and  flower- 
ing were  very  good,  offsetting  some 
of  the  adversities  imposed  by  hur- 
ricane "Donna".  Unusually  warm 
weather  and  higher  than  normal 
rainfall  prevailed  from  September 
to  late  November. 

In  addition  to  field  plots,  over  500 
can-cultures  of  special  breeding  canes 
were  grown  for  use  during  the  cross- 
ing season.  In  mid-August,  150  can- 
cultures  were  placed  on  mobile  rail 
carts  (Fig.  1)  ;  these  were  moved  in 
and  out  of  the  crossing  house  to  pro- 
mote male-fertility  and  afford  pro- 
tection against  adverse  weather  con- 
ditions. On  September  9,  1960,  the 
day  before  the  hurricane,  can-cul- 
tured canes  left  outdoors  were  un- 
tied from  the  racks  and  laid  flat  on 
the  ground  (Fig.  2)  to  prevent  a  pos- 
sible loss  because  of  broken  stalks. 
However,  some  bad  effects  were 
caused  by  a  strong  physiological  re- 
sponse of  a  majority  of  varieties 
(clones)  to  grow  away  from  the  stim- 
ulus of  gravity:  upturned  tops  be- 
came brittle  and  broke  easily  when 
the  cans  were  set  upright  after  the 
third  day.  No  damage  was  sustained 
by  canes  protected  in  the  crossing 
house. 

The  Canal  Point  collection  of 
"wild"  sugarcane  (Saccharum  spon- 
taneum)  varieties  and  several  re- 
lated species  of  grasses  was  current- 
ly moved  from  the  crowded  and  part- 
ly shaded  conditions  of  the  old  "tub- 
culture"  area  to  a  more  spacious 
area  in  full  sunlight.  After  attaining 
sufficient  height,  these  varieties  were 
tied  upright  to  special  permanent 
racks  constructed  in  the  new  area. 
Re-location  of  the  collection  of  im- 
portant "wild"  species  provided  the 
conditions  necessary  for  closer  ob- 
servations of  the  flowering  tenden- 
cies of  this  group  of  plants.  Addi- 
tional insight  into  the  flowering  hab- 
its of  certain  "wild"  types  at  Canal 
Point  has  enabled  the  sugarcane 
breeders  to  formulate  plans  to  ex- 
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pand  the  use  of  these  types  in  breed- 
ing procedures  designed  to  accelerate 
the  development  of  new  basic  paren- 
tal lines. 

In  the  fall  and  winter  of  1960-61, 
a  survey  was  made  of  nearly  500 
"noble"  (Saccharum  officinarum) 
varieties  growing  on  sand  and  muck 
at  Canal  Point.  Tasseling  or  other 
definite  signs  of  flowering  were  ob- 
served in  60  "noble"  varieties ;  2  con- 
tainers of  each  of  30  varieties  of 
this  group  were  planted  for  use  in 
crosses  planned  for  next  season. 

During  the  current  season  ar- 
rangements were  made  to  obtain  an 
additional  small  parcel  of  isolated 
sandy  land  near  Salerno,  Florida. 
A  special  series  of  breeding  clones 
will  be  planted  at  that  location.  This 
planting  will  include  60  "noble"  va- 
rieties which  flower  very  sparsely 
(some  only  rarely)  under  Canal 
Point  conditions;  6  varieties  of 
very  large-stemmed,  vigorous  "wild" 
(Saccharum  robustum)  canes  from 
New  Guinea;  and  40  special  hybrid 
varieties  which  flower  poorly  at 
Canal  Point. 


Crossing  and  Seed  Production 

Because  of  the  extent  and  earliness 
of  flowering  of  canes  growing  on 
sandy  soil  at  Canal  Point  and  Saler- 
no and  the  steady  availability  of 
large  numbers  of  aerially  rooted 
flowering  stalks  the  1960-61  cross- 
ing season  was  one  of  intense  activi- 
ty for  the  breeding  team.  All  crosses 
were  made  within  the  cubicles  of  the 
crossing  house.  The  first  cross  was 
set  in  position  November  12,  1960, 
and  the  last  was  made  December  22, 
1960;  during  this  period  302  bi-par- 
ental  crosses  and  5  large  polycrosses 
were  completed. 

In  bi-parental  crosses,  100  select 
female  (male-sterile)  varieties  were 
crossed  in  various  combinations  with 
36  male  (male-fertile)  varieties  en- 
dowed with  especially  desirable  char- 
acteristics. 

More  than  10,000  viable  seed  were 
produced  from  20  crosses  involving 
improved  Canal  Point  species  hybrids 
or  hybrids  from  other  sources  and  5 
"noble"  (Saccharum  officinarum) 
varieties  of  exceptional  appearance 
among  clones  in  the  World  Collection 


Figure  2. — Container-grown  sugarcanes  laid  prone  to  lessen  damage  from  hurricane 
"Donna".    Photograph  by  B.  A.  Belcher. 
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)f  sugarcanes.  Seedling  progenies 
from  14  of  these  crosses  were  plant- 
id  at  both  Houma,  Louisiana,  and 
>anal  Point,  Florida,  to  compare 
;heir  agronomic  performance  under 
emperate  and  sub-tropical  environ- 
nental  conditions. 

|  Large  numbers  of  viable  seed 
jVere  produced  from  combinations  of 
Improved  tri-species  hybrids  from 
jnany  sources  (countries)  and  first- 
generation  hybrids  of  Saccharum 
micinarum,  Saccharum  spontaneum, 
>r  Saccharum  robustum,  species 
vhich  figure  prominently  in  the  ge- 
ietic  history  of  most  of  the  world's 
tybrid  sugarcane  varieties. 

In  5  polycrosses,  63  elite  female 
arieties  involving  163  tassels  were 
fross-pollinated  in  a  "split-lever'  ar- 
[angement  with  16  high-quality  male 
arieties  involving  107  tassels.  Very 
lose  attention  was  given  to  classi- 
ication  of  female  and  male  clones 
ilaced  in  polycrosses.  As  in  bi-par- 
ntal  and  area  crosses  each  clone  was 
nitially  identified  as  being  male  or 
emale  before  being  tied  into  cross- 
ng  position  on  the  steel  bars  within 
ihe  breeding  cubicles.  From  the  5 
dolycrosses  248  tassels  were  harvest- 
jd  for  seed,  including  85  male-fertile 
iassels. 

Tassels  of  various  males  and  fe- 
lales  in  polycrosses  were  systemat- 
cally  randomized  at  "split-levels" : 
he  entire  component  of  male  tassels 
vas  tied  into  position  about  3  feet 
Jbove  the  level  of  the  entire  compe- 
tent of  female  tassels.  This  design 
nsured  a  fairly  uniform  scattering 
f  pollen  (male  sex  cells)  over  the 
emale  tassels  at  the  lower  level  from 
he  overhead  canopy  of  males,  and 
provided  for  a  mutual  exchange  of 
lollen  between  tassels  of  various 
nale  clones  at  the  upper  level. 

Dislodgement  and  dispersal  of  pol- 
sn  in  controlled  indoor  crosses  was 
Iccomplished  by  sharply  "tapping" 
pe  steel  crossing  bars  to  which  all 
|f  the  tasseling  stalks  were  tied  with- 
p  the  isolation  cubicles.  Maximum 
pollen  dispersal  was  affected  by  "tap- 
ping" the  crossing  bars  several  times 


each  day,  primarily  throughout  the 
morning  hours  when  stigmas  were 
fresh  and  receptive. 

At  harvest  the  identity  of  each 
clone  in  polycrosses  was  retained  to 
maintain  sharp  distinction  between 
seed  harvested  from  male-fertile  tas- 
sels and  seed  harvested  from  tassels 
of  male-sterile  clones.  Evaluation  of 
seedling  progenies  of  crosses  between 
male  -  fertile  types  may  shed  more 
light  on  the  value  of  harvesting  seed 
from  these  types ;  breeders  could  gain 
new  insight  into  the  extent  of  "self- 
ing"  and  "crossing"  in  male-fertile 
varieties  in  polycrosses  designed  to 
bring  about  an  exchange  of  pollen  be- 
tween these  varieties. 

It  is  known  that  certain  male-fer- 
tile sugarcane  varieties  are  highly 
self-sterile  or  self-incompatable,  but 
may  be  receptive  to  fertilization  by 
pollen  from  other  varieties  of  sugar- 
cane, i.e.,  by  cross  fertilization.  Be- 
cause of  cross-compatability  of  many 
male-fertile  clones,  seedling  proge- 
nies emanating  from  mass  inter- 
breeding of  numerous  elite  male-fer- 
tile sugarcane  varieties  may  in  many 
instances  be  as  good  or  even  superior 
to  equal  numbers  of  seedlings  gener- 
ated from  crosses  involving  single 
male-sterile  clones  and  single  male- 
fertile  clones. 

In  the  first  attempts  at  controlled 
polycrossing  of  sugarcane  varieties 
at  Canal  Point  during  1959,  the  male- 
fertile  clones  were  discarded.  As  a 
result  of  auto-pollination  inferior 
"selfed"  seed  are  produced  in  some 
male-fertile  sugarcane  varieties,  par- 
ticularly where  pollen  from  other 
clones  is  not  competing  to  effect  fer- 
tilization. During  1960  the  careful 
randomization  of  tassels  of  male-fer- 
tile clones  in  the  polycrosses  estab- 
lished greater  odds  favoring  occur- 
rence of  reciprocal  cross-fertiliza- 
tions of  many  sorts  between  male- 
fertile  clones  of  differential  hetero- 
zygous make-up;  this  arrangement, 
in  the  recognized  mechanism  of 
polycrossing,  actually  increased  the 
chances  for  production  of  "hybrid" 
seed   arising  from   en    masse   cross- 
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fertilizations  and  conversely  de- 
creased the  overall  chances  for  pro- 
duction of  inferior  "selfed"  seed.  In 
this  system  of  crossing  the  scope  of 
available  germ  plasm  for  immediate 
exploration  at  the  pre  -  commercial 
level  is  broadened  by  utilization  of 
the  entire  range  of  varieties  involved 
in  the  polycrosses.  In  1960,  effici- 
ency of  seed-set  per  tassel  in  both 
female  and  male  tassels  harvested 
from  polycrosses  was  more  than 
double  the  seed-set  of  female  tassels 
harvested  from  biparental  crosses. 

Because  of  efficiency  of  seed  pro- 
duction of  sugarcane  polycrosses  at 
Canal  Point  during  1960-61  it  is 
hoped  that  seedling  progenies  from 
these  crosses  may  prove  of  value  in 
the  variety  development  program. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  progenies 
from  polycrosses  may  be  better 
adapted  to  the  "bunch"  planting 
method  than  progenies  from  bi-par- 
ental  crosses.  Inherently  there  are 
likely  to  be  apparent  differences  in 
morphological  characteristics  of  the 
dissimilar  component  types  of  seed- 
lings within  true  polycross  proge- 
nies; a  larger  number  of  definite 
variants  might  therefore  be  initi- 
ally identified  and  selected  within 
"bunches"  which  encompass  seed- 
lings from  a  wide  range  of  parents 
which  are  unlike  in  stalk  color,  stalk 
size,  bud  characters,  leaf  type,  shape 
and  length  of  internode  and/or  other 
visually  distinctive  features.  On  the 
other  hand,  seedlings  within  specific 
progenies  of  many  bi-parental  crosses 
tend  to  resemble  each  other  so  closely 
in  outward  appearance  that  they 
seem  to  be  almost  identical  to  the 
naked  eye;  actually  such  progenies 
are  extremely  heterozygous  because 
of  obscure  genetic  qualities  which 
cannot  necessarily  be  seen.  By 
"bunch"  planting  seedlings  of  bi- 
parental crosses  the  individualities 
of  the  seedlings  (often  slight  to  be- 
gin with)  are  further  confounded; 
consequently,  it  generally  becomes 
very  difficult  to  select  2  or  more 
positively  distinct  clones  with  any 
degree   of   confident  precision   from 


individual  "bunches"  in  a  series  of 
clumps  involving  almost  identical- 
looking  seedlings. 

Seed  production  from  the  1960-61 
sugarcane-crossing  program  at  Ca- 
nal Point  amounted  to  an  estimated 
grand  total  of  1,401,231  viable  seed. 
This  production  was  second  only  to 
that  achieved  in  1958,  when  approx- 
imately 2,000,000  viable  seed  were 
produced  at  Canal  Point.  Of  the 
total  of  1,401,231  viable  seed  pro- 
duced in  1960,  bi-parental  crosses 
accounted  for  the  production  of 
1,074,117  seed  and  polycrosses  for 
327,114  seed. 

From  bi-parental  crosses  1,654  fe- 
male tassels  were  harvested  and  these 

averaged  649  viable  seed  per  tassel. 
From  polycrosses  248  tassels  were 
harvested  and  these  averaged  1,319 
viable  seed  per  tassel. 

Seed  lots  from  current  crosses 
were  distributed  in  varying  amounts, 
in  keeping  with  requirements  of  the 
cooperators,  to  stations  in  Louisiana, 
Florida,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  and 
Puerto  Rico.  Approximately  450,000 
seedlings  were  grown  in  greenhouses 
this  winter  and  most  of"  these  were 
set  out  in  the  fields  in  the  spring  of 
1961. 

The  implanted  seed  were  placed  in 
cold  storage  for  future  consideration 
pending  further  evaluation  of  proge- 
nies of  so-called  "key"  crosses  and| 
initial  appraisal  of  the  new  "explora-j 
tory"  crosses.  Stored  seed  serve  asj 
temporary  insurance  against  a  pos-! 
sible  failure  of  the  breeding  program! 
to  produce  adequate  numbers  of  seed 
in  the  future. 


1  Research  Agronomist,  Crops  Research 
Division,  Agricultural  Research  Service, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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A  WORD  OF  ADVICE  FROM  THE 

MOSAIC  DISEASE  COMMITTEE 

By  M.  L.  Shaffer,  Chairman 


The  inspected  and  rogued  seed  will 
not,  without  help  from  the  grower, 
remain  healthy.  Considerable  work 
on  his  part  is  required  once  this  seed 
is  planted.  With  Mosaic  disease  on 
the  increase  throughout  the  industry, 
keeping  this  cane  healthy  will  become 
more  difficult  and  more  concentrated 
effort  will  have  to  be  made  by  the 
grower.  The  industry  can  only  make 
fchis  seed  available  as  free  of  Mosaic 
and  stunting  disease  as  humanly  pos- 
sible under  existing  conditions  and 
the  grower  must  be  willing  to  per- 
form certain  definite  operations  at 
regular  times  throughout  the  grow- 
ing season  as  recommended  by  the 
two  Experiment  Stations. 

We  wonder  how  many  of  the  76 
growers  who  purchased  this  seed  last 
year  at  $16.00  per  ton  are  roguing  it 
phis  year,  and  how  many  who  plan  to 
(purchase  it  this  year  will  rogue  it 
inext  year  and  the  following  year.  It 
is  becoming  more  apparent  that  this 
'cane  should  be  better  isolated.  It 
(should  be  planted  some  distance  from 


field-run  N.  Co.  310  and  CP  52-68. 
This  cane  once  planted  should  be 
rogued  as  early  as  possible,  a  fall 
roguing,  weather  permitting,  would 
be  in  many  cases  most  advantageous. 
Three  roguings  in  most  areas  will 
possibly  be  all  that  is  required,  how- 
ever, in  others  four  to  six  roguings 
may  be  necessary. 

We  earnestly  advise  you  to  take 
proper  care  of  this  seed.  We  suggest 
further  that  you  call  on  your  neigh- 
bor for  help,  if  he  is  more  familiar 
with  the  control  of  Mosaic  disease. 
Call  your  County  Agent,  call  the  Sci- 
entists of  the  two  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, or  call  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  for  they  will  be  happy 
to  do  what  they  can  to  help  and  to 
advise  you.  The  outcome  of  this  con- 
trol program  is  in  your  hands. 


DID  YOU  KNOW  .  .  .  ? 

That  coffee  drinkers  use  803  mil- 
lion pounds  of  sugar  a  year  with  a 
retail  value  of  more  than  $90,000,- 
000.00. 


«»«ca 
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•  HARVESTERS 

•  LEVELERS 

•  CANE  TRAILERS 

•  STUBBLE  SHAVERS 


J.  &.   L   ENGINEERING  CO.,   INC. 


•  LOADERS 

•  CARTS 

•  MECHANICAL  HOES 

•  DRAIN  CLEANERS 

Jeanerette,  Louisiana 
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UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  243) 

begin  this  year  on  October  6th  which 
is  the  first  Friday  in  October,  and 
end  on  the  last  Thursday  in  Febru- 
ary, which  is  February  22nd  1962. 
Last  year  the  raw  sugar  and  black- 
strap pricing  periods  both  began  on 
October  7th  but  the  raw  sugar  period 
ending  on  the  last  Thursday  in  Jan- 
uary and  the  blackstrap  period  end- 
ing thirteen  weeks  later  on  the  last 
Thursday  in  April. 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  244) 

virus  if  planted  near  mosaic  infected 
cane.  It  is  advisable  to  rogue  this 
early  planted  heat-treated  cane  after 
it  comes  up  in  the  fall.  One  roguing 
will  be  most  helpful. 

Another  important  phase  of  the 
planting  operation  is  the  amount  of 
dirt  or  soil  placed  over  the  cane  at 
planting  time.  Many  growers  cover 
with  too  much  soil.  Although  some 
growers  will  disagree  with  this  state- 
ment, there  is  never  any  reason  for 
covering  cane  with  more  than  4 
inches  of  soil.  Plant  the  cane — don't 
bury  it — it's  alive! 

Don't  try  to  stretch  seed.  Plant 
enough  seed.  Don't  try  for  speed. 
Take  a  little  more  time  and  do  the 
job  correctly. 


DID  YOU  KNOW  .  .  .  ? 

That  Louisiana  has  46  cane  fac- 
tories. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS,  HULSE  and  C0LC0CK9  Inc. 


839   Union   St. 


New  Orleans.   La. 


Telephone    JA    2-1225 
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New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
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New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE    HIBERNIA    NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 

by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


A.  Message  from  M.  L.  Shaffer  on 
Mosaic  Disease 

Mr.  M.  L.  Shaffer,  Agriculturist 
for  South  Coast  Corporation  and 
Chairman  of  the  League's  Mosaic 
Disease  Committee,  has  asked  that 
all  growers  be  reminded  that  mosaic 
idisease  was  the  principal  reason  for 
the  near  fall  of  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry  in  the  mid  20,s.  In  1926 
Louisiana  produced  only  7  tons  of 
[cane  per  acre  for  the  state  average 
and  produced  only  47,000  tons  of  sug- 
ar for  that  entire  crop.  Mosaic  dis- 
again  cropped  up  in  the  mid  30's  but 
[fortunately  the  effects  were  not  as 
isevere  as  in  the  mid  20's.  Since  this 
time  resistant  varieties  have  been  in- 
troduced, bred,  developed,  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  industry.  Because  of 
these  resistant  varieties  the  industry 
|has  been  relatively  free  of  mosaic 
luntil  only  a  few  years  ago. 

Now  mosaic  is  again  on  the  in- 
jcrease  due  to  a  new  strain  of  the  dis- 
lease.  The  three  most  important  vari- 
ieties,  C.  P.  44-101,  N.  Co.  310  and 
I  P.  52-68  are  very  susceptible  to 
Ithe  new  strain  of  the  virus.  All  grow- 
lers, large  and  small,  must  make  a 
jwholehearted  effort  to  control  this 
Idisease.  Mosaic  disease  has  caused 
imuch  damage  to  our  crop  in  the  past. 
And  it  can  happen  again! 

Eventually  the  cane  breeders  will 
[develop  a  variety  resistant  to  the 
jnew  strain,  but  in  the  meantime  it  is 
ithe  growers'  responsibility  to  do  ev- 
erything possible  to  prolong  the  use- 
ful and  productive  life  of  the  present 
varieties. 

Mr.  Shaffer  also  reminds  growers 


that  healthy  seed  cane  is  available 
but  growers  must  keep  it  clean.  The 
Committee  hopes  that  varieties  other 
than  C.  P.  44-101,  N.  Co.  310  and 
C.  P.  52-68  will  be  available  during 
the  latter  part  of  1962  to  further  as- 
sist growers  in  the  very  severe  mo- 
saic areas  of  the  State.  The  Commit- 
tee must  know  in  advance  the  amount 
of  seed  cane  desired  of  the  more  re- 
sistant varieties,  C.  P.  36-13,  C.  P. 
'36-105,  C.  P.  44-155,  C.  P.  43-47,  C.  P. 
47-193,  and  C.  P.  48-103  for  1962. 
Growers  should  tell  the  County 
Agents  now  how  much  rogued  seed 
cane  of  the  different  varieties  will 
be  desired  in  the  fall  of  1962.  The 
Committee  will  do  everything  possi- 
ble to  make  more  good  quality  seed 
available  to  growers  of  other  commer- 
cial varieties  in  1962. 

A  Few  Notes  on  the  Crop 

There  is  still  much  optimism  on  the 
size  of  this  crop.  Most  growers  feel 
that  this  crop  is  considerably  better 
than  the  crop  of  last  year.  The  aver- 
age height  of  cane  now  is  about  12 
to  15  inches  taller  than  the  crop  of 
last  year  for  the  same  period  and 
about  equal  in  height  to  the  1959  and 
1958  crops. 

This  crop  is  generally  grassy.  Con- 
tinuous rainfall  generally  through- 
out the  belt  beginning  June  1,  and 
extending  to  this  period  is  primarily 
responsible  for  the  grassy  condition 
of  the  crop. 

Weather  conditions  have  not  been 

ideal   for   the   fallow   plow   program 

since  June.   Not  many  growers  have 

land  in  shape  for  planting.    At  least 

(Continued  on  page  278) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


Action  On  New  Sugar  Legislation  Postponed 


Upon  receiving  word  from  Secre- 
tary Freeman  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  not  now  ready  to 
submit  recommendations  for  new  leg- 
islation relating  to  sugar,  Chairman 
Harold  D.  Cooley  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  announced, 
Augsut  3,  postponement  of  Commit- 
tee consideration  of  such  legislation 
until  the  second  Session  of  the  87th 
Congress  convenes  in  January. 

"Sugar  legislation  will  be  given 
preferred  treatment  when  Congress 
returns  in  January,"  Mr.  Cooley  said. 

"Early  this  year  we  extended  the 
Sugar  Act  from  March  31,  1961,  to 
June  30,  1962.  It  was  the  Commit- 
tee's intention  to  consider  long  range 
legislation  when  we  completed  work 
on  the  general  farm  legislation  which 
was  finally  approved  by  the  Congress 
today.  We  have  been  waiting  recom- 
mendations from  the  Department, 
which  administers  the  sugar  pro- 
gram, on  new  legislation  to  extend 
the  Sugar  Act  further  and  deal  with 
the  long-term  problems  of  sugar  pro- 
duction and  supply." 

"Today  I  received  a  letter  from 
Secretary  Freeman  in  which  he  says 
'it  appears  inadvisable  to  present 
such  recommendations  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  Session  of  Con- 
gress', primarily  because  world  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  sugar  are 
undergoing  realignment  and  the  situ- 
ation has  not  yet  stabilized." 

The  Secretary's  letter  follows: 


"Dear  Congressman  Cooley: 

"This  is  in  response  to  your  h 
quiry  about  recommendations  froi 
this  Department  for  amending  an 
extending  the  Sugar  Act." 

"For  several  reasons  it  appears  h 
advisable  to  present  such  recommei 
dations  before  the  beginning  of  tr. 
next  session  of  Congress.  World  pre 
duction  and  marketing  of  sugar  an 
undergoing  realignment  and  the  siti! 
ation  has  not  yet  stabilized.  Th 
fact  coupled  with  other  uncertaintif 
in  the  international  field  lead  us  1 
believe  it  wise  to  reserve  judgmei 
for  the  present  about  some  of  tli 
major  issues  respecting  sugar  in 
port  quotas." 

"Within  the  domestic  sugar  indu 
try  there  are  also  important  unr 
solved  issues.  These  issues,  too,  ma 
require  long  and  difficult  hearings  I 
your  Committee  and  the  Senate  F 
nance  Committee  as  well  as  study  t 
the  executive  agencies." 

"I  know  that  you,  as  well  as  w 
wanted  to  get  the  Sugar  Act  extend* 
at  this  session.  However,  because  < 
the  heavy  workload  in  connectk 
with  the  general  farm  legislatio 
work  on  specialized  legislation,  suci 
as  the  Sugar  Act,  had  to  be  pos 
poned.  It  appears  doubtful  that  su 
ficient  time  would  be  available  to  g 
new  sugar  legislation  enacted  durir 
the  remainder  of  this  session." 

Postponement  of  sugar  legislate 

(Continued  on  page  278) 
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THE  SUGAR  BULLETS 


PRODUCTION  OF  SUGAR  IN  LOUISIANA  1900-1960 


iCrop 
year 

Production 

Crop 
year 

Product  ion 

Crop 
year 

Production 

1900 

1,000 
short  tons  \J 

309 

1920 

1,000 
short  tons  1/ 

1940 

1,000 
short  tons  \J 

173 

234 

1901 

360 

1921 

331 

1941 

322 

1902 

369 

1922 

301 

1942 

397 

J1903 

256 

1923 

165 

1943 

432 

1904 

398 

1924 

90 

1944 

369 

1905 

377 

1925 

142 

1945 

370 

1906 

258 

1926 

48 

1946 

331 

1907 

381 

1927 

72 

1947 

297 

L908 

398 

1928 

135 

19U8 

393 

W9 

327 

1929 

204 

1949 

414 

1910 

350 

1930 

188 

1950 

451 

1911 

360 

1931 

160 

1952 

451 

L912 

157 

1932 

228 

1953 

479 

1913 

299 

1933 

209 

1954 

478 

L916 

248 
140 
310 

1934 
1935 
1936 

234 

339 
386 

1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 

454 
429 
396 

443 

1917 

249 

1937 

401 

1959 

440 

L918 

286 

1933 

491 

I960 

U70 

919 

124 

1939       J 

436 
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THE  SUGAR  BULLETI1 


NUMBER  OF  PRODUCER  -  PAYEES,  NUMBER  OF  FARMS  GROWING 

SUGARCANE,  AND  AVERAGE  SUGARCANE  ACREAGE  GROWING 

PER   FARM   IN   LOUISIANA,    1937  -  1960 


Crop 
year 

Number   of 

Number 

Average    sugarcane 

producer- 
payees 

of  farms 

acreage   growing 
per  farm 

1937 

16,572 

10,260 

30.1 

1938 

16,901 

10,468 

28.3 

1939 

17,701 

10,918 

24.5 

1940 

15,6  35 

9„332 

28.4 

1941 

14,509 

8,599 

30.7 

1942 

14,329 

8,671 

34.4 

1943 

13,439 

8,052 

36.1 

1944 

12,662 

7,556 

36.5 

1945 

10,344 

6,304 

44.0 

1946 

10,151 

6,141 

47.8 

1947 

9,605 

5,689 

52.8 

1948 

10,208 

5,957 

50.2 

1949 

9,711 

5,559 

54.1 

1950 

9,047 

5,028 

60.2 

1951 

8,755 

4,833 

58.0 

1952 

8,237 

4,463 

66.0 

1953 

7,540 

4,010 

75.8 

1951* 

7,384 

3,883 

70.3 

1955 

7,k2k 

3,86l 

66. 4 

1956 

7,176 

3,703 

62.6 

1957 

6,639 

3,3^3 

7^.3 

1958 

5,?36 

2,908 

82.6 

1959 

5,697 

2>686 

101.5 

I960 

*,S68 

2,?U7 

110.6 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Louisiana  ASC  State  Office 
528  Monroe  Street 
Alexandria,  Louisiana 

TONS  OF  SUGARCANE  GROUND  FOR  SUGAR,  TOTAL  AMOUNT  PAID,  AND  AMOUNT  PAID  PER  ACTUAL  AND  STANDARD  TON  OF  SUGARCANE  GROUND  BY  LOUISIANA 

SUGAR  MILLS  -  1960  CROP 


Company  Owned  Sugarcane 

Actual 

Standard    !          Amount  Paid 

Cane 
Tons 

Cane         Acct.         Acct. 
Tons         Cane        Molasses 

Total 
Amount 

Freight  Area(a) 
Amt.  paid  per 

actual  ton 
Amt.  Paid  per 

standard  ton 

Freight  Area(b) 
Amt.  paid  per 

actual  ton 
Amt.  paid  per 

standard  ton 

Freight  Area(c) 
Amt.  paid  per 

actual  ton 
Amt.  paid  per 

standard  ton 

STATE 

Amt.  paid  per 
actual  ton 
Amt.  paid  per 

standard  ton 


1,497,550  1,454,950  $10,054,203.32  $354, 721. 78  $10,408,925.10 

6.714  23.687$  6.951 

6.910  24.380  7.154 

629,138    643,445    4,447,282.71  147,982.36  4,595,265.07 

7.069  23.521  7.304 

6.912  22.998  7.142 

42c7,469    425,907    2,915,522.90  101,189.38  3,016,712.28 

6.820  23.672  7.057 

6.845  23.759  7.083 

2,554,157  2,524,302   17,417,008.93  603,893.52  18,020,902.45 

6.819  23.644  7.056 

6.900  23.923  7.139 

Independent  Grower's  Sugarcane 


Actual    Standard  !__ 

Cane      Cane     Acct. 
Tons Tons     Cane 


Amount  Paid 


Acct. 
Molasses 


Total 
Amount 


Freight  Area(a) 
Amt.  paid  per 

actual  ton 
Amt.  Paid  per 

standard  ton 

Freight  Area(b) 
Amt.  paid  per 

actual  ton 
Amt.  paid  per 

standard  ton 

Freight  Area(c) 
Amt.  paid  p<?r 

actual  ton 
Amt.  paid  per 

standard  ton 

STATE 

Amt.  paid  per 
actual  ton 
Amt.  paid  per 

standard  ton 

262 


1,560,715  1,571,663  $10,367,887.95  $367,824.49  $11,235,712.44 

6.963  23.568$  7.199 

6.915  23.404  7.149 

1,097,786  1,135,924   7,853,712.49  257,754.38  8,111,466.87 

7.154  23.479  7.389 

6.914  22.691  7.141 

370,063       367,953       2,520,331.77  87,453.65  2,607,785.42 

6.811  23.632  7.047 

6.850  23.768  7.087 

:3, 028, 564  3,075,540     21,241,932.21  713,032.52  21,954,964.73 

7.014  23.544  7.249 

6.907  23.184  7.139 

THE  SUGAR  BULLETO) 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Louisiana  ASC  State  Office 
528  Monroe  Street 
Alexandria,  Louisiana 

TONS  OF  SUGARCANE  GROUND  FOR  SUGAR,  TOTAL  AMOUNT  PAID,  AND  AMOUNT  PAID  PER  ACTUAL  AND  STANDARD  TON  OF  SUGARCANE  GROUND  BY  LOUISIANA 

SUGAR  MILLS  -  1960  CROP 


Totals 


Freight  Area  (a) 
Amount  paid  fter  actual:  ton 
Amount  p»id-per  standard  ton 

Freight  Area  (b) 
Amount  paid  per  actual  ton 
Amount  paid  per  standard  ton 

Freight  Area  (c) 
Amount  paid  per  actual  ton 
Amount  paid  per  standard  ton 


STATE 

Amount  paid  per  actual  ton 
Amount  paid  per  standard  ton 


Actual 

Standard 
Cane 
Tons 

! 

Amount  Paid 

Cane 
Tons 

Acct. 
Cane 

Acct. 
Molasses 

Total 
Amount 

3,058,265 

3,026,613 

$20,922,091.27 
6.841 
6.913 

$722,546.27 

23.626* 

23.873 

$21,644,637.54 
7.077 
7.151 

1,726,924 

1,779,369 

12,300,995.20 
7.123 
6.913 

405,736.74 
23.495 
22.802 

12,706,731.94 
7.358 
7.141 

797,532 

793,860 

5,435,854.70 
6.816 
6.847 

188,642.98 
23.653 
23.763 

5,624,497.68 
7.052 
7.085 

5,582,721 

5,599,342 

38,658,941.17 
6.925 
6.904 

1,316,925.99 
23.589 
23.513 

39,975,867.16 
7.161 
7.139 

Freight  Area  (a)  -  All  mills  except  those  included  in  Freight  Areas  (b)  and  (c)  -  24  mills 

Freight  Area  (b)  -  Mills  located  north  of  Bayou  Goula  between  the  Atchafalaya  and  Mississippi  Rivers  and  southeast  of 
New  Iberia  west  of  the  Atchafalaya  River  -  14  mills 

Freight  Area  (c)  -  Mills  located  north  and  west  of  New  Iberia  west  of  the  Atchafalaya  River  -  8  mills 


SEASON  AVERAGE  PRICES 

SEASON  RAWS 

(Cents  Per  Lb.) 

1935-36  (Oct.  18  -  Feb.  28) 3.2316 

1936-37  (Oct.  16  -  Feb.  25) 3.6660 

(1937-38  (Oct.    8 -Feb.  24) 3.1924 

'1938-39  (Oct.  14  -  Feb.  23) 2.8195 

11939-40  (Oct.  13  -  Mch.  29) 2.9229 

11940-41  (Oct.  10  -  Mch.  28) 2.9729 

(1941-42  (Oct.  10 -Apr.    2) 3.6121 

11942-43  (Oct.    9 -Apr.    1) 3.73 

11943-44  (Oct.    8 -Mch.  30) 3.73 

!l944-45  (Oct.  13  -  Mch.  29) 3.75 

<1945-46  (Oct.  12  -  Jan.  31) 3.75 

K1946-47  (Oct.  11  -Jan.  30) 5.817 

^1947-48  (Oct.  3 -Jan.  29) 6.206 

1948-49  (Oct.  8 -Jan.  27) 5.6184 

i!1949-50  (Oct.  7 -Jan.  26) 5.8181 

l|1950-51  (Oct.    6 -Jan.  25) 6.1941 

^1951-52  (Oct.  19  -Jan.  31) 5.8223 

1*1952-53  (Oct.  10  -  Jan.  29) 6.2088 

P1953-54  (Oct.    9 -Feb.  25) 6.0932 

111954-55  (Oct.    8 -Feb.  24) 5.9592 

[1955-56  (Oct.    7 -Apr.  26) 5.8934 

11956-57  (Oct.    5  -  Apr.  25) 6.1783 

1,1957-58  (Oct.  11  -Feb.  22) , 6.1287 

l!1958-59  (Oct.  10  -  Feb.  26) 6.2312 

11959-60  (Oct.    9 -Jan.  28) 6.1819 

(1960-61  (Oct.    7 -Jan.  26) 6.4828 

1*1948-49  Blackstrap  period  ended  March  31,  1949 
I  1955-56  Blackstrap  period  ended  February  23,  1956 
I  1956-57  Blackstrap  period  ended  February  28,  1957 
I  1959-60  Blackstrap  period  ended  April  28,  1960 
:  1960-61  Blackstrap  period  ended  April  27,  1961 


BLACKSTRAP 

(Cents  Per  Gallon) 

6.0940 

6.1700 

5.3278 

2.9976 

5.0890 

6.4087 
16.1862 
17.8245 
18.00 
17.6737 
18.00 
18.00 
26.762 

9.6998* 

5.6417 
29.2297 
28.68 

8.8016 
10.0087 

9.7477 
10.7797* 
25.7443* 
12.6885 
12.5653 

9.1907* 
13.0843* 
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QUOTATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  LOUISIANA  SUGAR  EXCHANGE, 

INC.  ON  RAW  SUGAR  AND  BLACKSTRAP  MOLASSES 

1960-1961  PRICING  PERIOD 


Date 


Oct, 


9 

10 
11 
12 
13 


N.Y. 

6.1*5 

No  Market 

Sunday 

6.1*5 

6.1*5 

No  Market 

6.1*9 


N.O. 
6.U5 


6.1*5 
6.U5 

6.U9 


B* strap, 
12.00 


12,00 
12.00 

12.00 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws  6.1*6      Blackstrap  12.00 


Oct, 


1U 

15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


6.1*9 

No  Market 

Sunday 

6.k9 

6.55 

66$ 

66$ 


6.1*9 


6.1*9 
66$ 
66$ 
66$ 


12.00 


12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws  663      Blackstrap  12.00 


Oct, 


21 
22 
23 
2U 
2$ 
26 
27 


66$ 

No  Market 

Sunday 

66$ 

66$ 

66$ 

66$ 


66$ 


66$ 
6.$$ 
66$ 
6.$$ 


12.00 


12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws  6.$$      Blackstrap  12.00 


Oct. 


Nov, 


28 

29 

30 

31 

1 

2 

3 


66$ 

No  Market 

Sunday 

66$ 

66$ 

66$ 

66$ 


66$ 


66$ 
66$ 
66$ 
66$ 


12.00 


12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws  6.$$      Blackstrap  12.00 


Nov, 


1* 
$ 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


66$ 

No  Market 

Sunday 

66$ 

No  Market 

66$ 

66$ 


66$ 


66$ 

66$ 
66$ 


12.25 


12.3125  Avg, 

12.1*375  Avg, 
12.50 


Date 

Nov.  25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

Dec.     1 


N.Y. 

6.50 

No  Market 

Sunday 

6.50 

6.50 

6.50 

6.1*8 


N.O. 
6.50 


B*  strap, 
12.75 


12.80  Avg. 
12.9375  Avg, 
13.00 
13.00 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws  6.50      Blackstrap  12.90 


Dec, 


6.U8 

No  Market 

Sunday 

6.U5 

6.1*5 

6.U5 

6.50 


6.U8 


6.16 
6.k$ 
6.k$ 
6.50 


13.00 


13.00 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws  6.1*7      Blackstrap  13.00 


Dec, 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
U* 
15 


6.1*5 

No  Market 

Sunday 

6.U5 

6.1*5 

6.U5 

6.1*5 


6.16 


6.16 
6.U5 
6.U5 
6.U5 


13.00 


13.00 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws  6.1*5       Blackstrap  13.00 


Dec, 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


6.1*5 

No  Market 

Sunday 

6.U5 

6.1*5 

6.1*5 

6.U5 


6.1*2 


6.1*2 
6.1*2 
6.1*2 
6.1*2 


13.00 


13.00 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws  6.1*2      Blackstrap  13.00 


Dec, 


23 
2k 
2$ 
26 
27 
28 
29 


6.1*5 

No  Market 

Sunday 

No  Market 

6.U5 

6.1*5 

6.1*5 


6.1*5 


6.1*5 
6.1*5 
6.1*5 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws  6.55      Blackstrap  12.375 


13.00 


13.00 
13.00 
12.75 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws  6.1*5       Blackstrap  12.91* 


Nov.  11 
12 
13 
11* 
15 
16 
17 


No  Market 

No  Market 

Sunday 

6.55 

6.55 

6.55 

6.55 


Dec, 
Jan, 


6.55 
6.55 
6.55 
6.55 


12.625 
12.625 
12.625 
12.625 


30 
31 
1 
2 
3 
1* 
5 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws  6.55   Blackstrap  12.625 


6.1*5 

No  Market 

Sunday 

No  Market 

6.1*5 

6.1*5 

6.1*5 


6.h$ 


6.1*5 
6.1*5 
6.1*5 


13.00 


13.00 
13.00 
13.00 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws  6.1*5   Blackstrap  13.00 


Nov.  18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

2k 
Weekly  Avg, 


6.1*8 
No  Market 
Sunday 
6.1*8 
6.50 
6.50 
No  Market 
Raws  6.1*85 


6.1*8 


6.1*8 
6.1*8 

6.50 


12.625 


12.75 
12.75 
12.61*6  Avg, 


Jan, 


Blackstrap  12.69 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


6.1*5 

No  Market 

Sunday 

6.1*5 

6.1*5 

6.1*5 

6.1*5 


6.1*5 


6.1*5 
6.1*5 
6.1*5 
6.1*5 


13.00 


13.165  Avg. 
13.25 

13.3125  Avg. 
13.375 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws  6.1*5   Blackstrap  13.22 
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N.Y. 


N.O, 


B1 strap, 


Date 


N.Y, 


N.O, 


B1 strap, 


Jan.  13 

6.U5 

6.16 

13.375 

Jan, 

20 

6.16 

6.U5 

13.375 

1U 

No  Market 

21 

No  Market 

15 

Sunday 

22 

Sunday 

16 

6.\6 

6.\6 

13.25 

23 

6.16 

6.1*3 

13.375 

17 

e.hs 

6.U2 

13.25 

2U 

6.U5 

6.16 

13.375 

18 

6.16 

6.16 

13.375 

25 

6.U5 

6.hp 

13.375 

19 

6.16 

6.16 

13.25 

26 

6.39 

6.39 

13.50 

Weekly  Avg 

.  Raws  6.UU 

Blackstrap  13.30 

Weekly  Avg 

.  Raws  6.U2 

Blackstrap  13  .HO 

Raw  Sugar  Pricing  Period  ended  January  26,  1961 


Date  B' strap. 

Jan.  27  13.375 

28  No  Market 

29  Sunday 

30  13.50 

31  13.50 
Feb.  1  13.375 

2  13.375 
Weekly  Avg.  Blackstrap  13.U25 

Feb.     3  13.375 

U  No  Market 

5  Sunday 

6  13.375 

7  13.25 

8  13.25 

9  13.25 

Weekly  Avg.  Blackstrap  13.30 

Feb.  10  13.25 

11  No  Market, 

12  Sunday 

13  No  Market 
lit  13.25 

15  13.125 

16  13.125 

Weekly  Avg.  Blackstrap  13.19 

Feb.  17  13,22  Avg. 

18  No  Market 

19  Sunday 

20  13.375 

21  13.375 

22  No  Market 

23  13.375 

Weekly  Avg.  Blackstrap  13. 3U 

Feb.  2U  13.375 

25  No  Market 

26  Sunday 

27  13.375 

28  13.375 
Mch.  1  13.375 

2  13.375 
Weekly  Avg.  Blackstrap  13.375 


Date 


B» strap, 


Date 


B1 strap, 


Mch.  3  13.375 

U  No  Market 

5  Sunday 

6  13.375 

7  13.375 

8  13.375 

9  13.50 

Weekly  Avg.  Blackstrap  13 .U0 

Mch.  10  13.50 

11  No  Market 

12  Sunday 

13  13.50 
11;  13.50 

15  13.50 

16  13.50 

Weekly  Avg.  Blackstrap  13.50 

Mch.  17  13.50 

18  No  Market 

19  Sunday 

20  13.50 

21  13.50 

22  13.50 

23  13.50 

Weekly  Avg.  Blackstrap  13.50 

Mch.  2U  13.625 

25  No  Market 

26  Sunday 

27  13.6g5 

28  13.625 

29  13.625 

30  13.625 

Weekly  Avg.  Blackstrap  13.625 

Hch.  31  No  Market 

Apr.  1  No  Market 

2  Sunday 

3  13.625 
h  13.625 

5  33.625 

6  13.625 

Weekly  Avg.  Blackstrap  13.625 


Apr.  7  13.625 

8  No  Market 

9  Sunday 

10  13.75 

11  13.75 

12  13.75 

13  13.75 

Weekly  Avg.  Blackstrap  13.725 

Apr.  1h  13.961*  Avg. 

15  No  Market 

16  Sunday 

17  Hi.OO 

18  lli.OO 

19  Ht.OO 

20  HuOO 

Weekly  Avg.  Blackstrap  13.99 

Apr.  21  1U.00 

22  No  Market 

23  Sunday 
2li  lli.OO 

25  1U.00 

26  1U.00 

27  1U.00 

Weekly  Avg.  Blackstrap  lU.OO 


SEASON'S  AVERAGE 
PRICES 

RAWS  6.U828 

BLACKSTRAP  13.08U3 
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PRODUCTION  BY  LOUISIANA 


Gross 

Tons  of  Net  Tons  of 

Cane  Ground  Cane  Ground 

Name  of  Factory  For  Sugar  For  Sugar 

Albania 111,249  101,704 

Alma 132,877  123,674 

Angola 65,547  59,650 

Armant 151,970  140,324 

Audubon 992  924 

Billeaud 106,959  99,708 

Breaux  Bridge 100,920  89,229 

Caldwell  Sugars 141,606  129,918 

Catherine  (L) 100,770  92,092 

Catherine  (S) 87,610  83,487 

Cedar  Grove 84,140  78,386 

Cinclare 104,163  93,492 

Columbia  (C  &  G) 71,915  68,052 

Columbia  (F) 81,032  74,060 

Cora-Texas 66,726  62,292 

Cypremort 93,353  86,223 

Duhe-Bourgeois 118,938  110,036 

Enterprise 178,545  163,335 

Erath 69,222  64,213 

Evan  Hall 307,488  288,977 

Georgia 131,651  121,217 

Glenwood 175,005  163,593 

Greenwood 151,350  139,469 

Helvetia 121,002  111,983 

Iberia 192,024  181,268 

Leighton 182,908  164,347 

Levert-St.  John 153,147  139,737 

Little-Texas 65,963  60,954 

Lula 166,484  153,145 

Meeker 94,338  84,531 

Oaklawn 234,074  216,197 

Poplar  Grove 96,189  89,986 

Raceland 251,788  230,961 

San  Francisco 40,840  37,756 

St.  James 165,985  156,581 

St.  Mary 157,429  144,179 

Smithfield 124,183  112,810 

Southdown 169,771  157,636 

Sterling 233,134  215,147 

Supreme 181,768  167,117 

Terrebonne 178,733  164,362 

Westfield 176,062  162,393 

Wilberts 112,910  103,980 

Valentine 168,023  154,717 

Vida 62,832  58,934 

Youngsville 87,688  79,911 

TOTAL 6,051,303  5,582,687 

1  Based  on  partly  estimated  weights  and  polarizations  as  reported  on  Forms  SU-123. 
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CANE  MILLS,  1960  CROP1 


Sugar  Actually  Produced 

Blackstrap  Molasses 

Total  Sugar 

Gallons 

Turbinados 

Raw 

Prod.  Raw 

Gallons 

Prod. 

Sugar 

Value 

Produced 

80°  Brix 

— 

18,708,055 

19,075,668 

645,636 

720,411 

— 

20,375,860 

20,493,881 

817,526 

828,126 

866,800 

6,146,110 

7,167,164 

658,385 

782,432 

— 

23,068,880 

23,569,475 

865,882 

1,008,009 

— 

116,900 

120,000 

11,093 

12,599 

— 

16,864,278 

17,257,456 

616,846 

713,650 

— 

14,388,676 

14,543,182 

599,827 

722,443 

— 

21,637,380 

21,936,517 

649,187 

821,031 

— 

14,998,867- 

15,031,415 

616,180 

644,602 

— 

6,044,100 

9,838,695 

144,101 

147,001 

— 

12,353,324 

12,537,080 

587,311 

597,928 

— 

15,800,660 

15,825,546 

552,866 

619,702 

— 

— 

6,845,826 

— 

— 

— 

13,809,600 

14,058,587 

389,832 

458,587 

5,884,300 

205,927 

6,444,956 

— 

— 

— 

15,224,583 

15,323,794 

482,990 

587,938 

— 

19,801,658 

20,163,434 

638,448 

740,094 



28,200,000 

28,576,541 

990,000 

1,012,599 

— 

10,676,250 

10,801,429 

380,591 

432,920 

— 

47,454,706 

48,352,520 

1,737,149 

2,034,690 

— 

21,806,113 

21,806,113 

747,616 

840,622 

— 

29,007,500 

29,723,116 

1,162,718 

1,174,904 

— 

23,788,370 

24,487,748 

865,665 

936,168 

— 

17,030,000 

17,214,854 

611,327 

749,327 

— 

31,333,700 

31,764,707 

916,512 

1,113,116 

— 

28,534,820 

28,999,283 

978,527 

1,159,624 

— 

20,266,330 

20,818,228 

998,276 

1,012,758 

— 

8,226,910 

8,359,363 

216,100 

226,357 

— 

27,230,454 

27,601,530 

993,769 

1,081,365 

1,005,000 

11,503,400 

12,785,380 

691,998 

692,497 

20,355,400 

18,285,286 

40,352,892 

1,284,035 

1,476,185 

— 

15,586,600 

15,672,326 

524,482 

699,352 

22,143,100 

15,809,820 

39,647,299 

1,409,477 

1,625,738 

— 

— 

2,694,824 

— 

— 

— 

24,904,240 

25,317,488 

852,100 

1,051,753 

— 

26,597,995 

27,502,776 

791,883 

937,247 

— 

17,872,830 

17,999,009 

747,398 

793,550 

— 

466,976 

26,215,348 

858,758 

1,066.419 

— 

41,676,316 

42,697,386 

1,353,501 

1,410,807 

— 

— 

28,148,062 

1,427,945 

1,430,613 

— 

27,114,570 

27,119,505 

1,003,117 

1,195,268 

— 

28,870,764 

29,347,593 

1,069,288 

1,130,466 

— 

16,253,060 

16,319,640 

711,573 

719,539 

24,180,000 

287,100 

25,351,244 

1,064,065 

1,267,747 

— 

10,202,130 

10,421,175 

347,600 

388,147 

— 

12,620,740 

13,091,178 

553,480 

606,835 

74,434,600 

781,151,838 

939,421,233 

33,565,060 

37,671,166 
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RESULTS  OF  SUOARCANE  VARIETY 

TESTS  IN  LOUISIANA  DURING  1960 

by  T.  J.  Stafford,1  R.  J.  Matherne  and  L.  P.  Hebert 2 


Field  testing  of  sugarcane  varie- 
ties is  a  cooperative  project  of  the 
Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture Sugarcane  Field  Station  at 
Houma,  and  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League.  Experiments  are  locat- 
ed in  representative  areas  through- 
out the  belt  on  important  sugarcane- 
producing  soils.  Test  field  locations, 
owners,  soil  types  and  harvest  dates 
for  1950  are  shown  in  Table  1. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  comparisons 
of  promising  new  varieties  with  the 
principal  commercial  varieties.  Each 
year  6  or  more  new  varieties  are  se- 
lected from  tests  at  the  Louisiana 
Sugar  Experiment  Station  at  Baton 
Rouge  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Sugarcane  Field  Station 
at  Houma  for  further  study  in  out- 
field tests.  Since  these  trials  are  usu- 
ally conducted  with  plant  cane,  first 
stubble  and  second  stubble  crops,  ap- 
proximately 20  new  and  unreleased 
varieties  are  tested  each  year. 

Seasonal  Conditions 

Apparently  due  to  early  freezes  in 
1959  and  cold  wet  weather  in  the 
spring  of  1960  some  fall  plant  cane 
did  not  produce  a  good  stand  of  young 
shoots.  On  some  plantations  stands 
in  plant  cane  were  insufficient  to 
keep  and  had  to  be  destroyed.  The 
cane  planted  during  the  last  of  Au- 
gust and  the  first  of  September  of 
1959  seemed  to  be  damaged  the  great- 
est. Cane  planted  very  early  in  Au- 
gust and  that  planted  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  September  and  later  in 
1959  produced  good  stands.  This  con- 
dition was  discussed  in  more  detail 
last  year (3). 

Although  the  weather  was  not  fa- 
vorable for  some  plant  cane  the  stub- 
ble crop  was  apparently  not  harmed. 
Germination  and  early  growth  was 
retarded,  however. 

Growth  of  the  cane  was  rather  slow 
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in  late  spring  and  early  summer  due 
to  an  extended  dry  period.  Rainfall 
was  below  normal  for  March,  May, 
June,  and  part  of  July  (Table  2). 
Most  places  received  adequate  rain- 
fall in  August.  The  result  was  a  rap- 
id growth  in  late  summer  and  fall 
extending  into  the  harvest  period. 
The  cane  was  relatively  immature 
when  harvest  was  started  and  su- 
crose values  were  low  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  harvest  season.  A  rela- 
tively dry  November  aided  harvest 
operations  considerably. 

Experimental  Technique 
A  randomized-block  design  with  4 
replications  of  each  variety  in  1/70 
acre  plots  is  used  in  each  experiment. 
Regular  plantation  cultural  and  fer- 
tilizer practices  of  the  cooperators 
are  followed.  The  cane  is  cut  with 
plantation  labor  and  the  trash  is  usu- 
ally burned  before  weighing.  When 
it  is  necessary  to  weigh  the  cane 
without  burning,  an  adjustment  is 
made  for  the  amount  of  trash  with 
consideration  given  to  variety  differ- 
ences in  trash  content  as  determined 
in  several  tests.  A  tractor-mounted 
weighing  device  is  used  to  weigh  the 
cane  in  all  tests. 

Twenty-stalk  samples  are  taken  at 
random  from  each  plot  after  the  cane 
is  cut  and  piled  in  the  heap  row. 
These  samples  are  transported  to 
Houma  for  milling  and  juice  analysis. 
A  crusher- juice  extraction  of  approx- 
imately 60  percent  obtained  when 
milling  a  variety  like  Co.  281  on  sta- 
tion equipment  compares  with  crush- 
er juice  of  most  Louisiana  factories. 
Application  of  appropriate  varietal 
correction  factors  for  differences  in 
milling  extraction  as  determined  in 
a  large  number  of  comparable  tests 
makes  it  possible  to  arrive  at  a  value 
for  normal  juice  extraction  and  to 
calculate  theoretical  sugar  yields  in 
accordance    with    the    Winter-Carp- 
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Table  1.— Testfleld  locution*,  soil  types  and  dates  of  harvest  during  I960. 


Test field 


Pariah 


Soil  Type 


ftarvest  dates  196CH 
Plant  First  Second 
cane     stubble  ctubbl* 


Billoaud 

Bon  Secour 
Cinolare  light  soil 
Cinclare  heavy  soil 
Glenwood 
Qreenwood 
Lanauz ( Glendale ) 
D.  Landry 

Oaklawn  light  soil 
Oaklawn  heavy  soil 
|  Raceland 
Station  (Houna) 
St.  John 
Shirley 
loungsville 


Billeaud-Reaux  Planting 
Company 

F.  A.  Qrangnard  &  Sons 

H.  L.  Lavs  k  Co. 

H.  L.  Lsms  &  Co. 

Thibaut  Fanaa 

Southdown,  Inc. 

T.  L«  Lanaux  &  Sons 

Devey  Landry 

South  Coast  Corporation 

South  Coast  Corporation 

South  Coast  Corporation 

0.  S.  Department  of  Agr. 

Levert  Land  Co* 

Haas  Investment  Co. 

Young* s  Industries,  Inc. 


Lafayette 

St.  Janes 
B.  B.  Rouge 
E.  B.  Rouge 

Assumption 

Lafourche 

St.  John 

Iberia 

St.  Hazy 

St.  Mary 

Lafourche 

Terrebonne 

St.  Martin 

Avoyelles 

Lafayette 


Richland  silt  loan 


11/30  11/9    10/27 


Mhoon  silty  clay  loan  11/2  11/21  

Mhoon  ymrj  fine  sandy  loan  11/23  H/3  

Sharkey  clay  11/23  11/3  

Mhoon  very  fine  sandy  loan  12/7  11/1  10/21* 

Sharkey  clay  11/6  10/27  

Conanroe  very  fine  sandy  loan  11/21  10/31  

Iberia  silt  loan  11/29  11/9  

Baldwin  silt  loan  11/28  ll/M  

Alligator  clay  11/28  lVU  

Mhoon  very  fine  sandy  loan  11/22  11/7  10/30 

Sharkey  silty  clay  loan  11/21  11/4  11/2 

Baldwin  very  fine  sandy  loan  11/30  11/8  10/24 

Yahola  very  fine  sandy  loan  11/15  11/15  21/1$ 

Richland  silt  loan  12/5  11/7  10/25 


Table  2.— Monthly  rainfall  in  inches  at  cooperative  variety  test  stations  during  I960. 


Feb.   March    April   May    June    July    Aug*    Sept. 


Oct, 


Nov. 


Dec.         Total 


Billeaud 

2.89 

3.07 

1.90 

1.32 

6.3h 

3.81 

IO.63 

5.72 

1.62 

3.82 

1.21 

5.59 

U7.92 

Bon  Secour 

2.18 

1*.1*6 

2.92 

8.10 

1.90 

1.1*1 

5.77 

11.104 

1.69 

3.19 

0.83 

3.82 

1*7.71 

Cinolare 

U.85 

U.22 

1.75 

U.62 

2.55 

1.1*6 

U.56 

9.52 

0.52 

2.60 

1.56 

5.63 

1*3.81* 

Glenwood 

2.35 

1*.53 

2.55 

6.03 

2.35 

5.13 

5.50 

7.1*2 

3.1»5 

2.75 

2.L8 

U.60 

1*9.11* 

Greenwood 

3.55 

U.85 

2.55 

6.55 

2.05 

2.1*0 

3.20 

7.90 

1.90 

U.75 

0.60 

U.20 

1*1*.50 

Lanaux 

U.73V 

5.27i/ 

2.63^ 

7.1*2/ 

3.20 

0.60 

5.60 

8.90 

U.30 

3.30 

0.1*0 

U.U0 

50.78 

D.  Landry^ 

2.76 

2.98 

2.63 

3.75 

1.36 

2.29 

8.27 

8.57 

1.08 

1.61* 

1.13 

U.61 

1*3.07 

Oaklawn 

2.85 

5.05 

3.55 

7.00 

2.05 

1.70 

U.50 

11.10 

3.h0 

U.25 

1.30 

5.75 

52.50 

Raceland 

lull 

5.13 

5.77 

3.23 

1.1*7 

0.71 

6.72 

10.21 

3.36 

7.69 

0.10 

3.68 

52.18 

Souma 

3.1*7 

U.99 

2.80 

U.61* 

1.U9 

3.17 

9.72 

11.71 

1.26 

7.50 

0.15 

3.98 

5U.88 

St.  John 

3.15 

3.20 

1.67 

3.75 

1.89 

0.70 

U.37 

7.80 

0.61 

6.19 

1.60 

6.77 

1*1.70 

Shirley^ 

3.57 

2.67 

3.1*1* 

1.98 

2.21 

1.7U 

U.55 

U.23 

1.95 

5.1$ 

1.65 

10.02 

1*3.13 

loungsville 

2.U1 

2.88 

1.66 

2.32 

2.28 

1.01* 

7.86 

6.1*1 

0.71 

2.65 

0.78 

5.71 

36.71 

Ave.  13  loo.    3.30        U.10        2.75        U.67 


2.1*0 


2.01 


6,25        8.53        1.99        U.27        1.06        5.29        1*6.62 


X 


Rainfall  recorded  at  nearby  Iberia  Livestock  Farm. 
Rainfall  recorded  at  nearby  H.  K.  Bubenzer  Farms,  Inc. 


Geerlings  formula.  Arceneaux's  simp- 
lification of  this  formula  makes  rou- 
tine calculation  of  theoretical  sugar 
(yields  easy  and  rapid  (2).  Although 
actual  values  obtained  may  not  al- 


ways be  in  agreement  with  actual 
commercial  recoveries,  it  is  believed 
that  the  relative  values  are  reliable 
in  evaluating  variety  performance, 
and  that  corrections  for  differences 
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Table  3.«— Summary  of  tests  with  sugarcane  varieties  on  light  soils  during 
I960  showing  averages  of  all  locations. 


Variety 


Crop  (N) 


Tons 
of  cane 
per  acre 


Pounds  of 


sugar  per  ^j 

T.  of  cane-'  Pounds 


Sugar  per  acre  "" 
Percent  of 


C.P. 


L.  56-25              Plant  cane  (10)  31.61*  155.9  U933  115 

L.  56-7                Plant  cane  (10)  33.30  11*3.9  1*792  111 

C.  P.  56-21        Plant  cane  (10)  29.1*1*  162.1  1*772  111 

C  P.  55-30        Plant  cane  (11)  26.30  161.0  1*23U  99 

First  stubble  (9)  31.61*  169.0  53i*7  119 

Av.  2  crops  (20)  28.70  165.0  1*736  109 


L.  55-6 

Plant  cane  (8) 

28.70 

163.6 

1*695 

133 

C.  P.  1*8-103 

Plant  cane  (10) 
First  stubble  (10) 
Second  stubble  (6) 
Av.  3  crops  (26) 

23.17 
25.29 
23.36 
21*.  03 

195.6 
190.0 
180.7 
190.0 

1*532 

1*805 
1*221 
hS66 

106 

109 

91 

101* 

C.  P.  52-68 

Plant  cane  (11) 
First  stubble  (11) 
Second  stubble  (6) 
Av*  3  crops  (28) 

25.80 
27.33 
28.71* 
27.01* 

171.9 
167.2 
156.0 
166.1* 

1*1*35 
1*570 
1*1*83 
1*1*99 

101* 

10i* 

97 

103 

c.  p.  55-H* 

Plant  cane  (10) 
First  stubble  (9) 
Av.  2  crops  (19) 

30.67 
2l*.87 
27.92 

169.9 
11*7.5 
160.5 

52U 

3668 

1*1*81 

121 

82 

102 

L.  56-17 

Plant  cane  (10) 

35.25 

126.3 

hh39 

103 

C.  P.  1*1*-101 

Plant  cane  (11) 
First  stubble  (11) 
Second  stubble  (6) 
Av.  3  crops  (28) 

27.61* 
29.75 
32.30 
29.1*7 

151*.0 
11*7.1 
11*3.2 
11*8.7 

1*257 
1*376 
1*625 
1*382 

100 
100 
100 
100 

N.  Co.  310 

Plant  cane  (10) 
First  stubble  (11) 
Second  stubble  (6) 
Av.  3  crops  (27) 

27.37 
26.75 
25.87 
26.78 

17l*.6 
157.0 
153.3 
162.9 

1*779 
1*200 
3966 
1*362 

US 

96 

86 

100 

c.  P.  53-1 

Plant  cane  (11) 
First  stubble  (10) 
Second  stubblp  (6) 
Av.  3  crops  (27) 

28.67 
28.56 
27.1*7 
28.36 

152.3 
U*8.5 
11*8.9 
150.1 

1*366 
1*21*1 
1*090 
1*257 

103 
97 
88 
97 

c.  p.  56-30 

Plant  cane  (8) 

28.30 

11*9.6 

1*231* 

96 

c.  p.  36-105 

Plant  cane  (10) 
First  stubble  (10) 
Second  stubble  (6) 
Av.  3  crops  (26) 

26.93 
28.70 
28.)*)* 
27.96 

11*8.1 
11*0.1* 
13U.8 
11*2.0 

3988 
1*029 
3*3h 
3970 

93 
92 

83 
90 

*    Percentage 

values  based  on  yields 

in  comparable  tests 

» 

J  Weighed  average. 
(N)     Number  of  tests. 
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in  normal  juice  obtained  with  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  allow  a  critical  ap- 
praisal of  the  relative  theoretical  sug- 
ar yields  of  each  variety. 

Tests  on  Light  Soils 

The  results  of  all  light  soil  tests 
by  areas  are  presented  in  Tables  4-10. 
Average  yields  with  5  released  vari- 
eties and  9  unreleased  varieties  at  all 
light  soil  test  locations  are  summar- 
ized in  Table  3.  C.  P.  44-101,  the  most 
extensively  grown  variety  at  present, 
is  included  in  all  tests  as  a  standard 
of  comparison  for  all  other  varieties. 
In  28  light  soil  tests  C.  P.  44-101  av- 
eraged 29.47  tons  of  cane  per  acre, 
148.7  lbs.  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane 
and  4382  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre. 
Other  commercial  varieties  included 
in  most  light  soil  tests  were  C.  P.  36- 
105,  C.  P.   48-103,  C.   P.   52-68  and 
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N.  Co.  310.  None  of  these  4  varieties 
was  equal  to  C.  P.  44-101  in  tons  of 
cane  per  acre  but  C.  P.  48-103,  C.  P. 
52-68  and  N.  Co.  310  were  superior  in 
pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  and 
approximately  equal  to  C.  P.  44-101 
in  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre.  C.  P. 
48-103  was  by  far  the  best  in  yields 
of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane.  C.  P.  36-105 
was  inferior  to  C.  P.  44-101  in  yields 
of  cane  per  acre  and  sugar  per  ton 
of  cane.  It  is  well  to  note  that  N.  Co. 
310  was  relatively  poor  in  second 
stubble  in  1960. 

Of  the  unreleased  varieties  listed 
in  Table  3,  C.  P.  53-1  was  the  only 
one  occurring  in  all  three  crops  con- 
sisting of  plant  cane,  first  stubble 
and  second  stubble  tests.  As  an  aver- 
age for  these  27  tests  C.  P.  53-1  was 
slightly  below  C.  P.  44-101  in  yields 
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of  cane  per  acre,  and  slightly  higher 
in  yields  of  sugar  per  ton.  It  approx- 
imately equalled  C.  P.  44-101  in  yields 
of  sugar  per  acre.  It  is  well  to  note, 
however,  that  C.  P.  53-1  averaged 
only  88  per  cent  of  C.  P.  44-101  in 
pounds  of  sugar  per  acre  in  second 
stubble. 

Results  with  C.  P.  55-14  and  C.  P. 
55-30  in  plant  cane  and  first  stubble 
appear  in  Table  3.  C.  P.  55-14  ex- 
ceeded C.  P.  44-101  in  yields  of  cane 
per  acre  and  sugar  per  ton  in  com- 
parable plant  cane  tests,  but  was  in- 
ferior to  that  variety  in  first  stubble 
tests.  In  plant  cane  tests,  C.  P.  55-30 
averaged  slightly  less  cane  per  acre 
than  C.  P.  44-101  but  was  better  than 
C.  P.  44-101  in  yields  of  sugar  per 
ton  and  approximately  equal  in  yields 
of  sugar  per  acre.    C.  P.  55-30  was 
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outstanding  in  first  stubble  tests.  It 
was  superior  to  C.  P.  44-101  in  yields 
of  both  cane  per  acre  and  sugar  per 
ton  resulting  in  a  sugar  per  acre  val- 
ue 19  percent  better  than  C.  P.  44-101 
in  stubble, 

Only  plant  cane  data  were  obtained 
for  the  new  varieties  C.  P.  56-21,  C.  P.  i 
56J30,  L.  55-6,  L.  56-7,  L.  56-17  and  L. 
56-25.   Based  on  the  averages  for  10 
plant  cane  tests,  C.  P.  56-21  was  su-j 
perior  to  C.  P.   44-101   in  yields  of! 
cane  per  acre  and  of  sugar  per  ton  of  | 
cane.   In  8  plant  cane  tests,  C.  P.  56-  j 
30  was  slightly  higher  in  yields  ofj 
cane  per  acre  but  slightly  inferior  in  [ 
yields  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane,  aver- 
aging 96  percent  of  C.  P.  44-101  in  I 
yields  of  sugar  per  acre.   L.  55-6  av-j 
eraged  slightly  higher  yields  of  cane 
per  acre  and  sugar  per  ton  than  C.  P. 
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44-101.   L.  56-7  and  L.56-17  were  su- 
perior in  yields  of  cane  per  acre  but 
[inferior  in  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  to 
,  C.  P.  44-101.    L.  56-25  was  superior 
l|  in  yields  of  cane  per  acre  and  approx- 
imately   equal    to    C.    P.    44-101    in 
•  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane.  This 
;  variety  averaged  115  percent  of  C.  P. 
44-101  in  yields  of  sugar  per  acre. 

Tests  on  Heavy  Soils 

Results  of  all  tests  on  heavy  soils 

are  summarized  in  Table  11,  while 
I ;  information  on  individual  tests  ap- 
i  i  pears  in  Tables  12,  13,  and  14.  In  the 
[ '  average  of  9  tests,  the  commercial 
!  |  varieties  C.  P.  52-68  and  N.  Co.  310 
!  surpassed  C.  P.  44-101  in  yields  of 
I ;  sugar  per  acre  by  8  and  7  percent 

respectively.  C.  P.  47-193  was  ap- 
I !  proximately   equal   to   C.   P.   44-101, 

\  while  C.  P.  36-105  was  slightly  lower 
i '  than  that  variety  in  that  respect. 
Of  the  unreleased  varieties,  L.  56- 

I  25  and  C.  P.  55-30  were  outstanding. 

|  L.  56-25,  which  was   in  plant  cane 
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tests  only,  averaged  119  percent  of 
C.  P.  44-101  in  yields  of  sugar  per 
acre.  In  4  plant  cane  and  4  first  stub- 
ble tests  C.  P.  55-30,  averaged  118 
percent  of  C.  P.  44-101  in  that  respect 
and  was  particularly  outstanding  in 
stubble  tests.  In  7  tests  C.  P.  53-1 
averaged  more  sugar  per  acre  than 
C.  P.  44-101.  Varieties  L.  56-7,  C.  P. 
56-30,  C.  P.  56-21  and  L.  55-6,  which 
appeared  in  plant  cane  tests  only, 
were  slightly  superior  to  C.  P.  44-101 
in  yields  of  sugar  per  acre. 

Discussion  of  Results 

When  discussing  the  variety  test 
field  results  of  1960  due  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  unusual 
weather  conditions.  For  instance,  al- 
though C.  P.  44-101  produced  slightly 
more  tons  of  cane  per  acre  than  dur- 
ing the  past  5  years,3  it  was  consider- 
ably below  average  in  yields  of  sugar 
per  ton  of  cane.  Results  with  C.  P. 
36-105  were  similar.  Although  matu- 
ration in  all  varieties  was  retarded  by 
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Table  10.— Results  of  sugarcane  variety  testa  on  light  soil  in  the  Red  River  area  during  I960.  (Shirley  test  field). 


Tone  of 

cane  per  acre 

Pounds  of  sugar 

per  ton  of  cane 

Pounds  of  sugar  per  acre 

Plant 

First 

Second 

Plant 

First 

Second 

Plant 

First 

Second 

Variety 

cane 

stubble 

stubble 

Average 

cane 

stubble 

stubble 

Average 

cane 

stubble 

stubble 

Average 

C.  P.  51-21 

22.92 

28.1*0 

25.66 



223  .U 

208.1 

211*.  9 

_____ 

5120 

5910 

551U 

C.  P.  1*8-103 

27.17 

23.52 

28.13 

26.27 

172.1* 

213.0 

208.9 

197.5 

1*681* 

5010 

5876 

5188 

C.  P.  l*l*-101 

3l*.51 

25.19 

3U.67 

31.U6 

126.6 

187.2 

160.7 

155.3 

1*369 

1*716 

5571 

1*886 

C.  P.  55-30 

31.73 

23.65 

_____ 

27.69 

152.9 

203.7 

_____ 

17U.6 

1*852 

1*818 

— — 

1*835 

L.  56-25 

39.72 

I.-,    ■  ■ 

_____ 

39.72 

122.9 

_____ 

_____ 

122.9 

1*882 

_____ 

_____ 

1*882 

L.  56-7 

36.69 

_____ 

_____ 

36.69 

130.5 

_____ 

_____ 

130.5 

1*788 

_____ 

1*788 

C.  P.  52-68 

28.91* 

23.1*2 

32.88 

28  .1*1 

155.6 

17U.0 

172.7 

167.2 

1.503 

1*075 

5678" 

1*750 

C.  P.  1*7-193 

20.27 

30.31 

25.29 

_____ 

186.1* 

181.2 

183.3 

_____ 

3778 

51*92 

1*636 

C.  P.  51-2U 

mi  ,i. 

-_-- _ 

22.16 

22.16 

_____ 

— 

205.1 

205.1 

__ — _ 

_____ 

1*51*5 

1*51*5 

C.  P.  55-11* 

33.1*3 

19.72 

__ 

26.58 

15U.3 

196.1* 



169.9 

5158 

3873 



1*516 

C.  P.  1*3-1*7 

23.82 

2l*.79 

2U.30 

_____ 

193.9 

176.3 

181*.  9 

___- _ 

1*619 

1*370 

1*1.93 

N.  Co.  310 

30.77 

22.98 

28.85 

27.53 

li*5.6 

173.9 

172.0 

162.7 

1*1*80 

3996 

1*962 

1*1*79 

C  P.  56-30 

33.19 

_____ 

„  ,    ,-, 

33.19 

132.7 

_____ 

— — _ 

132.7 

1*1.01* 

_____ 

_____ 

1*1*01* 

L.  56-17 

1*1.51* 

__ _-_ 

_____ 

U1.5U 

105.5 

_____ 

-—■ .- 

105.5 

1*382 

_____ 

_____ 

1*382 

C.  P.  36-13 

2U.13 

26.19 

25.16 

_-_ 

181.2 

16U.6 

172.6 

_____ 

1*372 

1*311 

1.31*3 

C.  P.  56-a 

31.75 

, 

31.75 

133.6 

_____ 

.■■I-.-- 

133.6 

1*21*2 

— — 

_ — __ 

1*21*2 

C.  P.  36-105 

30.33 

21*758 

27.79 

27.57 

129.5 

175.1* 

151*.5 

151.5 

3928 

1*311 

1*291* 

1*177 

c.  p.  36-111 

35.80 

33.31 

3U.50 

3U.5U 

9b.lt 

13-uB 

122.9 

116.9 

3380 

1*1*90 

1*21*0 

1*038 

C.  P.  53-18 

20.09 

20.09 

_____ 

_____ 

. 

199.9 

— — 

_____ 

1*016 

1*016 

C.  P.  55-22 

36.35 

23.26 

_____ 

29.80 

119.2 

158.7 

_____ 

13U.6 

1*333 

3691 

_ — _ 

1*011 

C  P.  53-1 

33.65 

23.83 

22.90 

26.79 

108.8 

189.U 

160.1 

H.7.3 

3661 

1*513 

3666 

39U6 

c.  p.  1*1»-155 

21.21* 

20.26 

20.75 

_____ 

182.9 

188.8 

185.8 

_____ 

3885 

3825 

3855 

C.  P.  53-22 

-r  „_    - 

23.00 

27.88 

25  .U8 

_____ 

I69.li 

132.0 

11*8.9 

_____ 

3911 

3680 

379U 

C.  P.  52-57 

_ 



27.88 

27.88 

_— — 

_____ 

129.1 

129.1 

__ — _ 

_____ 

3599 

3599 

C.  P.  53-15 

_____ 

_____ 

20.10 

20.10 

__ 

_____ 

171.1* 

171.1* 

___ — 

_____ 

3U.5 

31*1*5 

C.  P.  29-116 

37.78 

_____ 

25.50 

31.61* 

88.7 

— — - 

126.3 

103.8 

3351 

_____ 

3221 

3281. 

C.  P.  55-37 

17.81* 

17.81* 

_____ 

158.7 

_____ 

158.7 

_____ 

2831 

_____ 

2831 

C.  P.  53-23 

_____ 

18.16 

18.16 

_____ 

__ — _ 

11*7.7 

11*7.7 

_____ 

_____ 

2682 

2682 

C  P.  53-16 



- 

15.16 

15.16 

_____ 

__ — _ 

11*5.1 

11*5.1 

_____ 

— __ 

2200 

2200 

C  P.  55-15 



10.83 



10.83 

. 

_____ 

189.2 

189.2 





201*9 

201*9 

c.  p.  52-67 





ll.ll* 

11.11* 





128.3 

128.3 



_____ 

11*29 

11*29 

L.S.D.   (.05) 

U.76 

U.61 

5.26 

23.5 

30.9 

19.9 

788 

101*6 

801* 



L.S.D.  (.01) 

6.1*1 

6.19 

7.02 

31.6 

1*1.5 

26.9 

1062 

11*09 

1071* 



the  late  summer  and  fall  growth, 
some  were  apparently  affected  less 
than  others.  For  example,  N.  Co.  310 
averaged  considerably  higher  than 
C.  P.  44-101  in  sugar  per  ton  of  cane. 
Yields  of  cane  per  acre  for  N.  Co.  310 
were  below  the  5  year  average  for 
this  variety,  however.  This  was  par- 
ticularly true  in  stubble. 

Although  there  were  several  re- 
ports of  poor  stands  of  C.  P.  44-101 
in  plant  cane  of  1960,  no  stand  fail- 
ures of  this  variety  were  observed  in 
the  variety  tests,  most  of  which  were 
planted  during  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember, 1959.  Test  field  results  in 
1960  strongly  indicate  that  C.  P.  44- 
101  is  still  a  valuable  variety  for 
Louisiana.  Observations  and  experi- 
mental results  indicate  that  it  is 
sometimes  hazardous  to  plant  C.  P. 
44-101  during  the  latter  part  of  Au- 
gust and  the  first  of  September. 

Results  with  C.  P.  48-103  empha- 
size the  importance  of  an  early-ma- 
turing variety  during  a  year  such  as 
1960.  It  is  believed  that  in  many 
cases  some  mills  could  have  started 
at  least  a  week  earlier  had  there  been 
enough  acreage  of  this  variety.  Al- 
though some  farmers  have  been  dis- 
satisfied with  the  performance  of 
C.  P.  48-103,  many  have  obtained  ex- 
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cellent  yields  with  the  variety.  Test 
field  results  indicate  that  in  many 
cases  good  growth  may  be  expected 
where  good  farming  methods  are 
practiced. 

C.  P.  52-68  performed  relatively 
well  on  both  light  and  heavy  soils  in 
1960  and  was  relatively  good  in  sug- 
ar per  ton.  This  variety  should  be 
expanded  considerably.  It  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  variety  is  sus- 
ceptible to  mosaic  (1)  and  is  not  as 
good  as  N.  Co.  810  or  C.  P.  44-101  in 
tolerance  to  cold  (5).  C.  P.  52-68  ap- 
peared to  thrive  well  during  the 
drouth  of  1960. 

Three  promising  new  varieties  are 
being  increased  for  possible  release. 
They  are  C.  P.  53-1,  C.  P.  55-30  and 
L.  56-25.  In  1960,  C.  P.  53-1  was 
very  similar  to  C.  P.  44-101  in  yield 
on  light  soils  and  slightly  superior 
to  C.  P.  44-101  on  heavy  soils.  In 
tests  over  the  past  years  yields  of 
cane  and  sugar  from  C.  P.  53-1  have 
averaged  very  close  to  those  of  C.  P. 
44-101.  It  is  a  very  attractive  variety 
with  erect,  good-milling  stalks  and  a 
fairly  good-shading  top.  It  is  also  re- 
sistant to  the  sugarcane  borer.3  Cold 
resistance  appears  to  be  satisfactory. 
On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  found 
to  be  highly  susceptible  to  stunting 
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Table  11.-- .Summary  of  tests  with  sugarcane  varieties  on  heavy  soils  during  I960 
showing  averages  of  all  locations. 


Crop         (N) 

Tons 
of  cane 
per  acre 

Pounds  of 
sugar/ton 
of  cane 

Sugar 

per  acre 

Variety 

Pounds 

Percent  of 
C.  P.   1*1*-101* 

L.  56-25 

Plant  cane  (1*) 

30.85 

158.2 

1*880 

119 

C.  P.  55-30 

Plant  cane  (1*) 
First  stubble  (1*) 
Average  2  crops  (8) 

27.79 
29.36 
28.57 

166.9 
169.1 
168.0 

1*638 
1*965 
1*800 

113 
123 

118 

L.  56-7 

Plant  cane  (1*) 

30.93 

11*8.2 

1*581* 

111 

C.  P.  56-30 

Plant  cane  (2) 

27  Jtf 

155.7 

1*277 

109 

C.  P.  52-68 

Plant  cane   (1*) 
First  stubble  (I*) 
Second  stubble  (1) 
Average  3  crops  (9) 

29.18 
25.U* 
25.07 
27.06 

156.2 
165.7 
180.8 
162.7 

1558 
l*2tf 
1*533 
1*1*03 

111 

101* 
109 
108 

C.  ?.  53-1 

Plant  cane  (3) 
First  stubble  (1*) 
Average  2  crops  (7) 

29.58 
26.02 
27.55 

155.3 
16U.0 
160.0 

1*591* 
1*267 
1*1*08 

112 

105 
108 

N.  Co.  310 

Plant  cane  (I*) 
First  stubble  (1*) 
Second  stubble  (1) 
Average  3  crops  (9) 

28.55 
23. Sh 
20.82 
25.61* 

161*.  2 
167.8 
212.1 
170.0 

1*688 
1*017 
1*1*16 
1*359 

111* 

99 

106 

107 

C.  P.  56-21 

Plant  cane  (3) 

25.13 

168.1 

1*221* 

1Q5 

L.  55-6 

Plant  cane   (1*) 

28Ja 

152.5 

U333 

105 

!c.  P.  55-iU 

Plant  cane  (1*) 
First  stubble  (3) 
Average  2  crops   (7) 

27.06 
23.25 
25.U2 

163.6 
11*5.7 
157.6 

1*1*27 
3388 
1*006 

108 

92 

101 

L.  56-17 

Plant  cane   (1*) 

33.53 

121*.)* 

1*171 

101 

C.  P.  Ui-101 
C.  P.  1*7-193 

Plant  cane  (1*) 
First  stubble   (1*) 
Second  stubble  (1) 
Avorace  3  crops   (9) 

27.  kZ 
25.89 
26.29 
26.61 

11*9.9 
156.2 
158.3 
153.6 

1*110 
1*001* 
1*162 
1*087 

100 
100 
100 
100 

Plant  cane  (1*) 
First  stubble  (1*) 
Second  stubble  (1) 
Average  3  crops  (9) 

26.02 
21.31 
21.01 
23.38 

169.7 
177.U 
178.7 
173.7 

i*ioi* 

3786 
375U 
1*061 

107 
9h 
90 
99 

!c.  P.  36-105 

Plant  cane  (3) 
First  stubble  (I*) 
Second  stubble  (1) 
Average  3  crops  (8) 

2U.52 
27.W 
20.96 
25.55 

153.1 
11*7.1 
11*6.9 
11*9.2 

375U 
1*01*2 
3079 

3812 

9h 

100 

7U 

9h 

i*  Percentage  values  based  on  yields  in  comparable  tests, 
y   (N)  »  Number  of  tests. 

j.  disease  (4,  6).    This  may  be  the  rea-  The  most  promising  unreleased  va- 

|  son  that   in   6   second   stubble   tests  riety  at  present  appears  to  be  C.  P. 

P.  53-1  averaged  only  88  percent  of  55-30.    In  1960  this  variety  was  far 

P.  44-101  in  yields  of  sugar  per  superior  to  C.  P.  44-101  on  light  soils 

jacre.  and    heavy    soils.     Its    outstanding 
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TABLE  12.—  Results  «f  sugarcane  variety  teats  «n  heavy  soils  in  Louisiana  during  I960 


Tens 

of  Cane  Per  Acre. 

Plant  Car 

First  Stubble 

Sec«nd  Stubble 

Average 

Station 

Station 

(Houma) 

•f 

Varietv 

Greenwood 

_.Qft!sifiXn. , 

Cinclare 

(Houma) 

Averaee 

Qreemood 

Oaklavn 

Cinclare 

(Houma) 

Station 

all  teats 

L.   56-25 

30.75 

28.77 

31.90 

31.98 

JO.  8  J 

30.85 

C.P.   55-30 

26.7H 

25.77 

35.13 

29.49 

27.79 

35.03 

10.49 

20.74 

•     31.16 

2a.  (6 

- 

28.57 

L.   56-7 

27.  59 

27.81 

32.47 

36.04 

30.93 

30.93 

C.P.   48-103 

29.66 

20.32 

14  .  33 

27.85 

23.04 

24.12 

23.26 

C.P.   53-1 

26.38 

- 

29.42 

32.94 

29.58 

31.86 

24.15 

19.18 

26.87= 

26.02 

- 

27.55 

C.P.   52-68 

25.,  26 

27.26 

30.30 

33.89 

29.18 

28.72 

23.52 

17.35 

32.15 

25.44 

25.07 

27.06 

L.   55-6 

23.25 

28.22 

30.83 

31.35 

28.41 

28.41 

C.P.   56-30 

2B  81 

- 

26.13 

- 

27.47 

27.47 

N.  Co.   310 

23.77 

28.91 

2"..  HI 

32.70 

28.55 

31.17 

22.54 

17.01 

25.05 

23.94 

20.82 

25.64 

C.P.   56-21 

23.67 

23.02 

28.70 

- 

25.13 

25.13 

L.   56-17 

29.3": 

34.47 

S3- 49 

36.85 

33.53 

33.53 

C.P.   44-101 

18.94 

28.78 

31.16 

30.79 

27.42 

28.44 

25.24 

19.64 

30.25. 

25.89 

26.29 

26.61 

C.P.  47-193 

22,9: 

24.07 

27.54 

29.56 

26.02 

27,99 

18.82 

13.07 

27.47 

27.34 

21.01 

23.38 

C.P.    55-14 

21.53 

26.36 

30  31 

30.02 

27.06 

28.42 

24.68 

it,  65 

- 

23.25 

- 

25442 

C.P.   36-105 

23.25 

22.32 

28.00 

- 

24.52 

34.01 

23.52 

19.41 

32.96  > 

27.48 

Sj.96 

25.55 

C.P.   53-22 

_ 

31.21 

- 

31.21 

?:.80 

23.80 

- 

- 

27.80 

17.35 

26.04 

C.P.   55-37 

10.8] 

19.15 

- 

2h.< -yi 

25.52 

25.52 

C.P.   55-15 

20.45 

18.70 

- 

21.05 

20.  17 

- 

20.07 

C.P.   55-22 

_ 

_ 

30.01 

_ 

30.01 

26.  33 

19.64 

14.05 

?7.67 

22.42 

- 

23.94 

C.P.   51-21 

16.98 

- 

16.98 

- 

L6.98 

C.P.   36-13 

18.88 

18.88 

18.88 

C.P.   43-47 

14.90 

- 

14.90 

14.90 

C.P.   44-155 

13.78 

- 

13.78 

- 

12.78 

L.S.D.  (.05) 

N.S, 

4.70 

2.66 

3.16 

4.24 

3.07 

N.S. 

3.79 

4.22 

L.S.D.   (.01) 

N.S. 

6 ,  n 

3.6] 

4.22, 

5.69 

4.18 

N.S 

5.11 

5.72 

TABLE  13. — Results  of  sugarcane  variety  tests  on  heavy  soils  in  Louisiana  during  1960 


Plant  Cane 

First  Stubble 

Second  Stubble 

Average 

(Houma) 

(Houma) 

(Houma) 

of 

Oaklawn 

Cinclare 

Station 

Averaee 

Greenwood, 

Cinclare 

Station 

Ayexa^e 

Station 

all  tests 

L.   56-25 

135.6 

163.6 

174.5 

158.8 

158.2 

158.2 

C.P.   55-30 

162.2 

171.1 

175.8 

158.6 

166.9 

154.2 

179.8 

177.1 

169.0 

169.0 

_ 

168.0 

L.   56-7 

112.7 

151.3 

138.0 

181.8 

148.1 

148.1 

C.P.   48-103 

- 

167.8 

211.3 

177.5 

208.1 

191.1 

201.1 

193.1 

C.P.   53-1 

136.6 

- 

180,  3 

148.0 

155.3 

143.2 

404.1 

141.7 

169.7 

164.0 

160.0 

C.P.   52-68 

156.3 

169.4 

139.3 

160.7 

156.2 

131.3 

183.5 

160.8 

186.1 

165.7 

180.8 

162.7 

L.   55-6 

112.4 

153.9 

170.2 

163.7 

152.6 

_ 

152.6 

C.P.   56-30 

135.6 

- 

177.9 

- 

155.7 

- 

155.7 

N.   Co.   310 

145.4 

168.3 

178.7 

161.5 

164.2 

148.5 

182.7 

170.8 

176.3 

167^8 

165.; 

165,8 

C.P.   56-21 

148.5 

181.0 

173.9 

- 

166.  i 

_ 

168.1 

L.   54-17 

102.5 

121.5 

145.3 

125.5 

124.4 

_ 

124.4 

C.P.  44-101 

146.7 

144.1 

163.4 

143.7 

149.9 

142.2 

152.2 

159.0 

171.0 

156.3 

158.  I 

153.6 

C.P.  47-193 

175.9 

165.1 

179.0 

159.8 

169.6 

169.6 

191.3 

149.8 

188.4 

177.4 

178.7 

173.7 

C.P.   55-14 

142.8 

176.3 

176.1 

1.54.0 

163.5 

144.6 

148.7 

143.0 

- 

145.7 

156.6 

C.P.   36-105 

134.5 

168.7 

156.1 

153.1 

121.5 

169.3 

152.9 

154.1' 

147.0 

146.9 

149.2 

C.P.   53-22 

133.1 

133.1 

122.4 

165.2 

- 

- 

140.7 

168.9 

143.1 

C.P.   55-37 

129.7 

158.0 

- 

151.4 

144.3 

144.3 

C.P.   55-15 

166.0 

135.7 

- 

196.6 

167.3 

167.3 

C.P.   55-22 

159.0 

159.0 

119.0 

143.4 

116.3 

146.6 

132.4 

139.1 

C.P.   51-21 

162.8 

162.8 

162.8 

C.P.   36-13 

141.7 

141.7 

141.7 

C.P.  43-47 

150.7 

150.7 

150.7 

C.P.  44-155 

144.3 

144.3 

144.3 

L.S.D.  (.05) 
L.S.D.   (.01) 

16.1 

M.S.. 

26., 

13.6 

11.4 

19.4 

22.2 

15.9 

12.7 

ZL.8 

N.S. 

36.6 

16   3 

15.3 

26.5 

30  0 

21    4 

17.2 

quality  is  good  stubble  vigor.  It  also 
compared  favorably  with  C.  P.  52-68 
in  yields  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane. 
The  stalks  are  erect  and  of  good  mill- 
ing quality.  Although  it  is  not  as 
good  as  C.  P.  44-101  in  cold  resis- 
tance it  is  satisfactory  in  this  respect. 

L.  56-25  performed  well  in  plant 
cane  tests.  It  was  one  of  the  best 
varieties  in  terms  of  sugar  per  acre. 
Observations  at  some  of  the  test 
fields  and  previous  data (5)  indicate 
that  it  may  be  weak  in  stubble. 

L.  56-17  and  L.  56-7  were  outstand- 
ing in  yields  of  cane  per  acre  but 
were  relatively  low  in  sucrose  quali- 
ty. Available  information  indicates 
that  both  are  weak  in  stubble  also. 
L.  56-6,  L.  56-21  and  L.  56-30  were 
comparatively  good  in  yields  of  cane 
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and  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 
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and  sugar.  More  information  is  need 
ed  to  determine  their  value  in  stubble  I 
crops,  however.    Results  with  C.  P.  j 
55-14  confirm  its  poor  stubbling  abil 
ity  previously  noted (3). 


TABLE  14. — Results  of  sugarcane  variety  tests  on  heavy  soils  in  Louisiana  during  I960 


Plant  Cane 

First  Stubbl 

0 

(Houna) 

(Houma) 

(Houma) 

of 

Varletv 

:     Qreenwood 

Oaklawn 

Cinolare 

Station 

Station 

L.   56-25 

4170 

4707 

5567 
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C.P.  55-30 

4344 

4409 

5121 
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4638 

5402 
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C.P.  52-68 

3948 
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5446 

4558 
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4641 
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3670 
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C.P.  36-105 
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3765 

4371 

- 

3754 
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2968 
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3813 

C.P.  53-22 

- 

- 

a  54 

- 

4154 

3892 

3932 

- 

- 

3912 

2930 

3727 

C.P.  55-37 

3996 

3026 

- 

4027 

3683 

- 

3683 

C.P.  55-15 

3395 

2538 

- 

4138 

3357 

3357 

C.P.  55-22 

- 

- 

4772 

- 

4772 

3371 

2816 

1634 

4056 

2969 

- 

3330 

C.P.  51-21 

2764 

2764 

2764 

C.P.  36-13 

2675 

2675 

2675 

C.P.  43-47 

2245 

2245 

2245 

C.P.  44-155 

1988 

1988 

1988 

L.S.D.  (.05) 
L.S.D.   (.01) 

1066 

N.S. 

N.S. 

647 

722 

698 

1024 

796 

758 

1441 

N.S. 

HiS. 

874 

969 

950 

1384 

1075 

1022 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  ASC 
1960  CROP 


LOUISIANA 


NUMBER  OF  FARMS,  PAYEES,  PROPORTIONATE  SHARES  AND  PLANTED 
ACRES  AND  TONS  OF  CANE  MARKETED  FOR  SUGAR  BY  SIZE  GROUPS 


Proportionate 

Size  Groups  l/ 

Number 

Number  of 

Share 

Tons  of 

Planted  Acres 

of  Farms 
247 

Payees 
398 

Acres 

Planted  Acres 
742.3 

1/      C3ne 

0.1  -  4.9 

742.3 

10782.5 

5.0  -  9.9 

263 

421 

1889.8 

1889.8 

28858.3 

10.0  -  24.9 

481 

794 

8035.2 

8035.2 

145466.6 

25.0  -  49.9 

483 

1081 

17391.2 

17391.2 

335220.2 

50.0  -  99.9 

473 

1281 

33506.7 

33506.7 

650775.0 

100.0  -   199.9 

313 

846 

43676.9 

43676.9 

'TB58 150.0 

200.0  -  299.9 

120 

335 

29918.0 

29918.0 

607160.2 

300.0  -  399.9 

49 

123 

17013.1 

17013.1 

325600.3 

400.0  -  499.9 

35 

89 

15879.9 

15879.9 

316241.5 

500.0  and  above 

83 

200 

113561.5 

113561.5 

2303866.9 

Totals 

2547 

5568 

281614.6 

281614.6 

5582121.5 

1/  Harvested  for  sugar  (except  livestock  sugar)  and  seed  plus  bona  fide 
abandoned  acres  not  in  excess  of  the  farm  proportionate  share. 
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THE  BARTLETT  TANNIN 

PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Walter  M.   Bartlett 

LIQUID  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460  South  Peters  St. 

New  Orleans  13,  La. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCK,  Inc. 


839  Union  St. 


New  Orleans,  La. 


Telephone   JA   2-1225 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  255) 

one  large  grower  began  planting  op- 
eration August  1  this  year. 

Many  growers  complained  that 
cane  growth  rates  were  not  up  to 
par  during  the  first  week  of  August. 
N.  Co.  310  and  C.  P.  52-68  have  shown 
signs  of  being  abnormally  off  color 
because  of  too  much  rainfall. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  256) 
is  most  unfortunate  for  the  domestic 
industry  —  but  —  as  Secretary  Free- 
man's letter  to  Mr.  Cooley  points  ou1 
— the  "unresolved  issues"  within  thai 
industry  are  in  large  measure  respon- 
sible for  the  postponement. 

Had  those  "unresolved  issues"  beer 
resolved,  and  they  could  have  been. 
Congress  and  the  Administration 
would  have  found  time  to  amend  anc 
extend  the  Sugar  Act  this  year. 


ca 


OF  QUALITY 


•  HARVESTERS 

•  LEVELERS 

•  CANE  TRAILERS 

•  STUBBLE  SHAVERS 


J.  &.  L.   ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 


•  LOADERS 

•  CARTS 

•  MECHANICAL  HOES 

•  DRAIN  CLEANERS 

Jeanerette,  Louisiana 


HARRY  L. 

LAWS  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

i  1 
Established  1871 

126  Carondelet  St 

New  Orleans,  La. 
BROKERS 

RAW  SUGAR  AND  BLACKSTRAP  MOLASSES 
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AMERICAN  MOLASSES  COMPANY 

OF  LOUISIANA,   INC. 

RECEIVERS  AND  SHIPPERS 

OF 
ALL  GRADES  OF  MOLASSES 

NEW  ORLEANS  OFFICE  AND  PLANT 

400  North  Gayoso  St. 

Phones:  HUnter  8-1345-1346 

We  Invite  Molasses  and  Syrup  Offerings 


PENICK  &  FORD  LTD., 

INCORPORATED 

Buyers  and  Sellers 

of 

Syrup  and  Molasses 

1449  National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


member: 
N.  Oo  Board  of  Trade;  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange,  Inc. 


CHAS.  A.  LEVY 

BROKER 

SUGAR    EXCLUSIVELY 


Domestic    .    .    .    Foreign 

336  MAGAZINE  STREET  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Blackstrap  Department  Buying  Orders  Solicited 

CODES:  CABLE  ADDRESS: 

Robinson— Rms — Compact  Sugar  CALEV 
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From  its  earliest  days 
the  Whitney  has  been 
actively  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  those  who 
import,  grind  and  refine 
sugar — ready  with  finan- 
cial assistance,  ready  with 
the  special  services  that 
sugar  men  require.  These 
are  available  to  you  today, 
together  with  an  always 
friendly  welcome. 


NATIONAL  BANK 
OF  NEW  ORLEANS 
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Chemistry   Library, 
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WHAT  VOUR  LEAGUE  DUES  DO  FOR  YOU 

Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  the  very  able  General  Manager  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  is  away  from  his  desk  on  Government  business  as  this 
issue  goes  to  press,  which  gives  us  the  opportunity  we  have  been  waiting 
for,  to  include  him  in  our  report  on  what  your  League  does  do  for  you. 

Since  I  became  the  President  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  some 
twenty-three  months  ago,  it  has  been  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  work 
closely  with  Gilbert  Durbin  on  the  many  problems  confronting  our  in- 
dustry. He  and  I,  and  other  members  of  the  League,  have  met  on  League 
business  with  Federal  and  State  officials,  with  Senators  and  Congressmen, 
with  representatives  of  the  other  domestic  sugar  producing  areas,  with 
railroad  men,  with  flood  control  men,  with  cane  variety  experts,  with 
fertilizer  men,  with  soil  conservation  men,  with  cane  mill  men,  and  with 
just  plain  cane  farmers  like  you  and  me. 

Each  time  that  I  have  attended  one  of  these  meetings,  I  have  been 
amazed  at  the  knowledge  possessed  by  our  General  Manager  about  the 
particular  subject  under  discussion,  and  also  by  his  ability  to  present  our 
side  of  any  problem.  The  courage  of  his  convictions  and  his  ability  to 
express  them  have  earned  him  the  friendship  and  respect  of  all  with  whom 
he  negotiates. 

Part  of  your  League  dues  are  used  to  employ  the  General  Manager  of 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League.  In  Gilbert  J.  Durbin  we  have  a  man 
dedicated  to  the  task  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry.  He  has  done,  and  will,  most  surely,  continue  to  do,  a  very  ex- 
cellent job. 

Warren  Harang,  Jr.,  President 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dykers 


The  Old  Mule 

Pity  our  poor  Old  Mule.  On  June 
3rd  the  U.S.D.A.  made  its  second  al- 
location of  over  a  million  tons  of  non- 
quota sugars  and  this  steady  diet  of 
Indians,  Australians,  Mexicans,  Hai- 
tians, Colombians,  Brazilians,  Peru- 
vians and,  you  name  it,  has  given  him 
the  worse  case  of  indigestion  he  has 
had  in  years. 

When  we  returned  from  our  vaca- 
tion the  poor  old  critter  was  the  pic- 
ture of  dejection.  He  had  skidded  22 
points  in  less  than  a  forthnight  and 

I  the  driver,  as  usual,  had  done  noth- 
ing to  relieve  his  distress.  Ten  mil- 
lion tons  of  sugar  were  before  his 

i  bloodshot  eyes  and  he  obviously 
doubted  his  ability  to  digest  it. 
League  Protests 
Wallace  C.  Kemper,  Chairman  of 
the  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League,  has 
written  to  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender 
calling  attention  to  the  abnormal 
weakness  in  the  market  and  asking 
that  the  Senator  "strongly  urge"  the 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  reduce 
his  estimate  of  sugar  requirements 
and  the  marketing  allowables  to  the 
various  areas  and  countries.  "Lou- 
isiana cane  growers  and  processors", 
Mr.  Kemper  stated,  "are  alarmed 
about  the  precipitious  drop  in  the 
price  of  raw  sugar  and  fear  the  price 
will  go  even  lower  unless  immediate 
remedial  action  is  taken.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  season's  average  price 
for  the  1960  crop  of  raw  sugar  was 
$6.48  per  hundred  pounds.  Today's 
quotation  (August  28th)  is  $6.05. 

"The  cause  of  the  weak  market", 
Mr.  Kemper  advised  the  Senator,  "is 
the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture's estimate  of  sugar  require- 
ments is  too  high.  A  total  of  9,950,- 
000  tons  of  quota  and  non-quota 
sugar  may  be  marketed  or  imported 
during  the  current  year.  The  total 
actually  marketed  and  imported  last 
year  was  9,535,504  tons.  Approxi- 
mately 225,000  tons  of  that  amount 
was  used  by  refiners  and  importers 
(Continued  on  page  291) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


Speculation  now  is  that  this  will 
be  the  largest  Louisiana  cane  crop  on 
record.  The  crop  must  face  many 
hazards  before  the  harvest  is  com- 
pleted but  at  this  time  the  making  of 
an  outstanding  crop  is  certainly  in 
the  fields. 

Even  though  this  crop  is  considered 
promising,  there  are  a  few  sections 
where  rainfall  has  been  inadequate 
resulting  in  really  short  cane.  In  a 
few  other  sections  the  heavy  rainfalls 
of  June  and  July  have  continued  into 
August  causing  some  yellowing  of 
cane  and  a  reduction  in  growth.  Two 
months  ago  these  sections  had  what 
appeared  to  be  outstanding  crops.  It 
is  hoped  that  each  of  these  situations 
will  change  for  the  better  and  Sep- 
tember and  early  October  growth  will 
be  above  normal.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  1960  crop  made  great 
gains  in  September  and  early  October. 

This  crop  is  a  good  one  not  because 
there  is  so  much  better  cane  this  year 
than  in  other  years  but  because  there 
is  more  good  cane  and  a  smaller  acre- 
age of  poor  scrappy  cane  in  most 
areas.  This  fact  should  weigh  heavily 
in  the  overall  average  of  the  State. 
The  crop  in  the  Northern,  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  the  Lafourche,  and 
the  Terrebonne  areas  appears  to  be 
generally  better  than  the  crop  in  the 
Western  area.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  crop  in  the  Western  area  is 
bad  or  that  it  is  not  better  than  last 
year's  crop  but,  to  the  writer,  it  ap- 
pears somewhat  weaker  than  the  re- 
mainder of  the  belt  this  year. 

If  the  industry  is  lucky  and  if  rain- 
fall is  properly  spaced  through  Sep- 


The  Crop 

tember  for  maximum  growth,  anc 
cool  nights  set  in  around  the  begin 
ning  of  October  to  hasten  maturity 
this  harvest  will  probably  begir 
somewhat  earlier  than  usual.  It  wil 
take  more  time  to  grind  this  big  can( 
crop.  It  is  well  to  point  out  to  grow 
ers  that  many  sugar  mills  have  an 
ticipated  the  increased  productioi 
due  to  increased  acreage  and  im 
provements  have  been  made  in  thi 
mills  to  handle  more  cane. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  man} 
growers  are  not  planning  to  planr 
cane  during  the  first  15  days  of  Sep 
tember  this  year.  Many  growers  fee 
that  cane  planted  during  this  in 
between-time  is  more  susceptible  t( 
damage  from  freezes,  rot,  and  etc. 

Not  as  much  cane  was  planted  dur 
ing  August  as  was  planned.  Rainfal 
prevented  land  preparation  as  wel 
as  planting  operations. 

Many  growers  are  planning  to  in 
crease  the  percentage  of  C.P.  44-10] 
this  year.  C.P.  44-101  is  good  in  botl 
plant  and  stubble  cane  this  year.  C.P 
44-101  suckered  well  in  plant  can< 
generally  throughout  the 
growers  are  planning  to 
percentage  of  N.Co.  310 
the  increasing  amount  of  mosaic  dis 
ease  in  the  variety.  There  are  mam 
pretty  fields  of  N.Co.  310  around  th< 
belt,  but  there  are  also  a  large  num 
ber  of  poor  fields  of  the  variety.  Th< 
variety  has  not  looked  as  good  durini 
the  past  three  years  as  it  did  in  earliei 
years. 

C.P.  47-193  is  good  in  both  plan 
and  stubble  cane  all  over  the  belt  this 
(Continued  on  page  290) 


belt.  Som< 
reduce  the 
because  o: 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


Quota  System  May  Be  Junked 


I  For  more  than  a  year  and  a  half 
Jsugar  industry  representatives  have 

attempted  unsuccessfully  to  resolve 
pertain  basic  differences  of  opinion 

||pn  legislation  to  amend  and  extend 
the  Sugar  Act.  Conflict  of  personal- 
ities rather  than  conflict  of  ideas  in 

iilarge  measure  can  be  blamed  for  the 

Ipmbarrassing,  and  what  may  prove 

i|to  be  costly,  fiasco. 

While  the  Neros  of  the  industry 
fiddled  in  Washington,  New  York, 
Denver,  Salt  Lake  City  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  "career  boys"  of  State  and 
Agriculture  who  deal  with  sugar 
were  busy  composing — and  not  sweet 
music  for  the  fiddlers.  Their  com- 
position, which  has  received  some  ad- 
vance publicity  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  over  the  air  by  various 
news  commentators,  has  caused  an 
epidemic  of  Mammoth-size  goose 
pimples  on  the  epidermis  of  domestic 
and  foreign  producers. 

According  to  the  trial  balloons  re- 

ently  sent  up  the  Administration  is 

jseriously    considering    abandonment 

ipf  the  sugar  quota  system  as  set  forth 

II  b  the  Sugar  Act.    "This  system",  to 
itftuote  one  of  the  commentators,  "has 

jlong  been  considered  obsolete  by 
many  and  in  the  light  of  recent  inter- 
national developments  it  has  become 

^politically  and  economically  unwise". 
The    commentator    goes    on    to    say, 

bjrWhat  the  Administration  has  in 
jmind  is  to  drop  the  old  system  of  in- 
dividual quotas  for  foreign  produc- 
ing countries  altogether  in  favor  of 
a  global  import  quota  open  to  all." 

A  global  quota  was  suggested  in 
the  report  of  the  Special  Study  Group 

September  1,   1961 


on  Sugar  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  filed  February  14,  1961 
with  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 
On  page  67  of  that  report  appears  a 
paragraph  which  heretofore  has  re- 
ceived only  cursory  attention  from 
industry  representatives : 

"A   global    quota   is   a   possible 
alternative  to  our  present  foreign 
quota  allocation  system.  The  United 
States  would  merely  determine  the 
total    quantity    of    foreign    sugar 
needed  and  this  would  be  filled  on 
a    "first-come"    basis.     The   quota 
premium  would  be  absorbed  by  the 
Government.  Thus,  the  foreign  ex- 
porters would  receive  the  "world 
free  market"  price.    This  alterna- 
tive would  have  the  advantages  of : 
being  more  nearly  in  line  with  U.  S. 
foreign  trade  policy;  not  being  de- 
pendent on  any  specific  countries 
for  our  supplies;  permitting  new 
foreign    production    areas    to    de- 
velop.   It  would  have  a  disadvan- 
tage  of  the   possibility   of   a  few 
countries   eventually   emerging  as 
dominant    suppliers,    leaving    the 
United  States  vulnerable  to  another 
"Cuban"  type  development." 
If  "well-informed  sources"  are  to 
be  believed  the  Administration  con- 
templates    supplementing     domestic 
sugar    production    with    sugar    pur- 
chased from  foreign  exporters  at  the 
"world  free  market"  price.    The  dif- 
ferential between  the  world  price  and 
the    domestic    price,    approximately 
two  cents  a  pound,  would  be  placed 
into  a  fund  to  help  under-developed 
(Continued  on  page  291) 
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1961  SUGARCANE  VARIETY 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  LOUISIANA 

Prepared  jointly  by  personnel  of  the  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture  Sugarcane  Field  Station,  Houma,  Louisiana  and 

the  Louisiana  State  University  Agricultural  Experiment 

Station,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 


The  following  recommendations 
are  based  primarily  on  results  ob- 
tained in  out  field  test  plots  under 
the  supervision  of  the  State  and  U.S. 
D.A.  experiment  stations  over  a  peri- 
od of  several  years.  At  the  present 
time  C.  P.  44-101  appears  to  be  the 
most  valuable  variety  for  general 
planting  in  all  areas  and  on  all  soil 
types  in  the  sugarcane  district  except 
in  the  Red  River  area,  where  yields  of 
other  commercial  varieties  have  been 
above  those  of  C.  P.  44-101  and  where 
heavy  borer  infestations  are  allowed 
to  develop.  It  is  susceptible  to  mo- 
saic and  seed  plots  should  be  rogued 
where  necessary.  While  C.  P.  44-101 
is  recommended  generally  as  the  ma- 
jor cane,  other  varieties  have  impor- 
tant places  in  the  planting  program. 

N.  Co.  310  has  given  yields  of  cane 
and  sugar  above  those  of  C.  P.  44- 
101  on  both  light  and  heavy  soils, 
and  is  more  tolerant  to  cold,  but  it 
is  generally  later  maturing.  It  is 
more  ilkely  to  lodge  than  C.  P.  44- 
101,  but  when  lodged  can  be  handled 
with  harvester  pick-up  attachments 
with  less  loss  than  a  variety  such  as 
C.  P.  36-105  which,  because  of  its 
brittleness,  breaks  when  stalks  are 
straightened  by  the  harvest  ma- 
chines. It  is  susceptible  to  mosaic 
and  cane  to  be  used  for  seed  should 
be  rogued  where  necessary.  In  areas 
where  mosaic  has  become  very  prev- 
alent, it  may  not  be  possible  to  con- 
trol the  disease  by  roguing.  Replac- 
ing N.  Co.  310  with  varieties  that  are 
more  resistant  to  mosaic  should  be 
considered  in  these  areas.  N.  Co.  310 
is  also  susceptible  to  red  rot. 

C.  P.  52-68  has  equaled  C.  P.  44- 
101  in  yields  of  cane  and  has  sur- 
passed it  in  yields  of  sugar  per  ton 
on  both  light  and  heavy  soils  of  the 
State  except  on  Terrace  soils  of  the 


Lafayette-Youngsville  area  and  the 
Iberia  soil  series  of  the  Teche.  It  is 
susceptible  to  mosaic  but  resistant  to 
red  rot.  Cane  to  be  used  for  seed 
should  be  inspected  for  mosaic  and 
rogued  where  necessary.  It  is  less 
severely  affected  by  stunting  disease 
than  are  other  commercial  varieties. 
C.  P.  52-68  will  not  stand  very  se- 
vere cold,  but  is  superior  to  C.  P. 
36-105  in  that  respect. 

C.  P.  48-103  and  C.  P.  47-193  have 
shown  superiority  over  both  C.  P. 
36-105  and  C.  P.  44-101  in  some  tests. 
C.  P.  48-103  is  by  far  the  earliest 
maturing  variety  available,  and  a  suf- 
ficient acreage  should  be  planted  for 
harvest  during  the  early  part  of  the 
harvest  season.  C.  P.  47-193  is  also 
earlier  maturing  than  C.  P.  44-101 
and  should  be  grown  on  the  heavier 
soil  types ;  however,  it  does  not  with- 
stand freeze  injury  as  well  as  C.  P. 
44-101  and  also  has  a  higher  inver- 
sion rating.  It  should  therefore  be 
harvested  first.  Both  C.  P.  48-103 
and  C.  P.  47-193  are  more  resistant 
to  mosaic  than  C.  P.  44-101,  C.  P. 
52-68  and  N.  Co.  310  and  the  disease 
can  be  controlled  easily  in  them  by 
roguing. 

Many  growers  are  still  obtaining 
satisfactory  results  with  C.  P.  36-105, 
which  is  slightly  earlier  maturing 
than  C.  P.  44-101  in  some  years.  It 
has  responded  to  heat  treatment  for 
control  of  stunting  disease.  Cane 
grown  from  treated  seed  may  be 
slightly  lower  in  sugar  content  than 
that  grown  from  untreated  cane,  but 
should  produce  satisfactory  sucrose 
for  medium  early  harvesting.  It  is 
more  resistant  to  borer  injury  than 
C.  P.  44-101  but  does  not  withstand 
freeze  injury  as  well. 

C.  P.  44-155,  C.  P.  43-47  and  C.  P. 
36-13  are  higher  in  sucrose  than  C.  P. 
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44-101  and  may  be  grown  on  well 
drained  light  soils  as  secondary  canes 
where  recommended  below.  Heat 
treated  cane  of  these  varieties  have 
in  some  tests  outyielded  C.  P.  44-101. 
C.  P.  36-13  and  C.  P.  44-155  are  more 
resistant  to  mosaic  than  C.  P.  44-101. 
Recommendations  by  areas  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Avoyelles,  Rapides,  upper  St. 
Landry  and  Pointe  Coupee  Parishes : 

a.  Light  soils:  C.  P.  48-103  for 
early  harvesting,  N.  Co.  310,  C.  P. 
52-68,  C.  P.  36-105,  C.  P.  47-193, 
C.  P.  44-101  and  C.  P.  36-13. 

b.  Heavier  soil  types:  C.  P.  47- 
193,1  N.  Co.  310,  C.  P.  52-68  and 
C.  P.  44-101. 

2.  East  and  West  Baton  Rouge, 
Iberville,  Ascension,  lower  Pointe 
Coupee  and  St.  Landry  Parishes : 

a.  Light  soils :  C.  P.  48-103  for 
early  harvesting,  C.  P.  44-101,  N. 
Co.  310,  C.  P.  52-68,  C.  P.  36-105, 
C.  P.  44-155  and  C.  P.  36-13. 

b.  Heavier  soil  types:  C.  P.  47- 
193,1  N.  Co.  310,  C.  P.  52-68,  and 
C.  P.  44-101. 

3.  Assumption,  St.  James,  St. 
John,  St.  Charles,  Lafourche  and 
Terrebonne  Parishes: 

a.  Light  soils:  C.  P.  48-103  for 
early  harvesting,  C.  P.  44-101,  C. 
P.  36-13,  N.  Co.  310,  C.  P.  52-68, 
C.  P.  36-105,  C.  P.  44-155  and  C.  P. 
43-47. 

b.  Heavier  soil  types:  C.  P. 
i  47-193,1  N.  Co.  310,  C.  P.  52-68, 
|  and  C.  P.  44-101. 

i  4.     St.  Mary,  Iberia  and  St.  Martin 
Parishes : 

a.  Light  soils :  Limited  plantings 
of  C.  P.  48-103  for  early  harvest- 
ing, C.  P.  44-101,  N.  Co.  310,  C.  P. 
52-68,  C.  P.  36-13,  C.  P.  44-155  and 
C.  P.  36-105. 

b.  Mixed  and  heavier  soil  types : 
C.  P.  47-193,1  N.  Co.  310,  C.  P.  52- 
68  and  C.  P.  44-101. 
5.    Lafayette,  Vermillion  and  ter- 

ace  soils  in  St.  Landry  Parishes: 

a.  Light  soils:  C.  P.  44-101,  N. 
Co.  310,  C.  P.  36-13  and  C.  P.  44- 
155. 

b.  Mixed  and  heavier  soil  types : 
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C.  P.  47-193,1  N.  Co.  310  and  C.  P. 
44-101. 

Some  Varietal  Characteristics  of 
the  More  Important  Commercial 
Varieties  2 
C.    P.    44-101:     This    variety    re- 
mains   Louisiana's    most    important 
cane.   It  is  being  grown  on  38.11  per 
cent  of  the  acreage  planted  to  sugar- 
cane.   C.  P.  44-101  is  used  as  a  basis 
for  comparing  other  varieties  in  the 
breeding  and  selection  program.    Its 
good  stubbling  is  its  important  ad- 
vantage. 

Advantages 

1.  Produces    well     on     both    light    and 

heavy  soils 

2.  Stands  erect 

3.  Medium  to  late  maturing 

4.  Relatively  cold  tolerant 

5.  Tolerant  to  most  herbicides. 

Disadvantages 

1.  Susceptible  to  mosaic 

2.  Susceptible  to  borers. 

N.  Co.  310:  A  cane  that  has 
gained  considerable  popularity  and  is 
presently  grown  on  24.96  per  cent  of 
the  cane  acreage.  It  is  a  very  good 
producer;  but,  its  extreme  suscepti- 
bility to  mosaic  must  be  considered 
very  carefully  before  increasing  its 
acreage. 

Advantages 

1.  High  producer  on  both  light  and  high 

soils 

2.  Adapted  to  pick-up  attachment  har- 

vesting 

3.  Excellent  cold  tolerance 

4.  Moderately   resistant   to   borer   dam- 

age 

5.  Good  milling  qualities. 

Disadvantages 

1.  Highly  susceptible  to  mosaic 

2.  Lodges  severely 

3.  Midseason  maturing 

4.  Moderately  susceptible  to  red  rot 

5.  Susceptible  to  Dalapon  injury. 

C.  P.  52-68:  One  of  the  most 
promising  newly  released  varieties 
which  ranks  third  in  the  state  with 
12.53  per  cent  of  the  sugarcane  acre- 
age devoted  to  it.  Should  establish 
itself  as  a  major  cane  if  it  can  be 
kept  free  of  mosaic.  Mosaic  spreads 
rapidly  in  it  and  causes  marked  re- 
ductions in  tonnage. 

Advantages 

1.  Good  yielder 

2.  Medium  early  in  maturity 
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3.  Good  on  both  light  and  heavy  soils 

4.  Resistant  to  red  rot 

5.  Very  erect 

6.  Fair  milling  qualities 

7.  Fair  inversion  rating. 

Disadvantages 

1.  Susceptible  to  mosaic 

2.  Average  susceptibility  to  borers 

3.  Moderately  tolerant  to  Dalapon 

4.  Lacks  cold  tolerance. 

C  P.  36-105:  Acreage-wise  it 
ranks  as  the  number  four  cane,  be- 
ing planted  on  6.84  per  cent  of  the 
total  sugarcane  acreage.  It  responds 
well  to  heat  treatment  for  the  con- 
trol of  ratoon  stunting  disease. 

Advantages 

1.  Medium  early  in  maturity 

2.  Good  on  light  soils  when  treated 

3.  Erect 

4.  Average  susceptibility  to  borers 

5.  Tolerant  to  most  herbicides 

6.  Moderately  resistant  to  mosaic. 

Disadvantages 

1.  Very  brittle 

2.  Lacks  cold  tolerance 

3.  Inverts  rapidly 

4.  Has  poor  milling  qualities 

C.  P.  44-155:  A  cane  of  vigorous 
growth,  good  suckering  ability,  but 
slightly  crooked.  It  is  planted  on  3.00 
per  cent  of  the  state  acreage. 

Advantages 

1.  Good  sucrose 

2.  Produces  well  on  light  soils 

3.  Moderately  resistant  to  red  rot 

4.  Good  milling  qualities 

5.  Very  low  inversion  rating. 

Disadvantages 

1.  Not  as  high  yielder  as  C.  P.  44-101 

particularly  in  stubble 

2.  Susceptible  to  borer  damage 

3.  Lodges 

4.  Moderately  tolerant  to  Dalapon. 

C.  P.  48-103:  It  is  the  earliest  ma- 
turing variety  now  available  for  com- 
mercial production.  Because  it  lacks 
vigor,  it  should  be  planted  on  the 
better  light  soils  where  grass  is  not 
a  problem.  It  is  presently  being 
grown  on  5.82  per  cent  of  the  state's 
acreage  planted  to  cane. 

Advantages 

1.  Early  maturing 

2.  High  sucrose 

3.  Resistant  to  mosaic 

4.  Moderately  resistant  to  red  rot 

5.  Good  milling  qualities 

6.  Satisfactory   inversion   rating. 

Disadvantages 

1.  Low  vigor 

2.  Low  yield  in  tons  per  acre 
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3.  Susceptible  to  borer  injury 

4.  Susceptible  to  Dalapon  injury. 

C.  P.  36-13:  Does  not  produce  well 
in  some  areas.  It  should  be  grown 
only  on  light,  well  drained  soils.  It 
is  resistant  to  mosaic  and  little  or 
no  roguing  is  necessary  to  keep  it 
mosaic  free.  It  responds  well  to  heat 
treatment  for  control  of  stunting  dis- 
ease. It  is  presently  being  grown  on 
2.67  per  cent  of  the  state's  cane  acre- 
age. 

Advantages 

1.  Resistant  to  mosaic 

2.  Good  sucrose 

3.  Erect 

4.  Resistant  to  red  rot 

5.  Good  milling  qualities. 

Disadvantages 

1.  Susceptible  to  borers 

2.  Not  tolerant  to  Dalapon 

3.  Should  be  planted  early. 

C.  P.  47-193:  This  variety  is  early 
maturing  but  ranks  below  C.  P.  48- 
103  in  that  respect.  Presently,  it  is 
being  grown  on  3.24  per  cent  of  the 
cane  acreage,  principally  on  heavy 
soils.  It  is  resistant  to  mosaic  so  that 
little  or  no  roguing  is  necessary  for 
control  of  this  disease. 

Advantages 

1.  Early  maturity 

2.  Very  erect 

3.  Resistant  to  mosaic 

4.  Resistant  to  red  rot 

5.  Fair  milling  qualities. 

Disadvantages 

1.  Lacks  cold  tolerance 

2.  Inverts  rapidly 

3.  Susceptible  to  borer  injury 

4.  Susceptible  to  Dalapon  injury. 

C.  P.  43-47:  Yields  are  increased 
markedly  by  heat  treatment  to  con- 
trol stunting  disease,  but  the  variety 
is  so  susceptible  to  the  disease  that 
reinfestation  occurs  rapidly.  It  is 
still  one  of  the  better  adapted  vari- 
eties to  mechanical  harvesting.  II 
occupies  1.43  per  cent  of  the  sugar- 
cane acreage  in  the  state. 

Advantages 

1.  Relatively  good  sucrose 

2.  Good  on  light  soils 

3.  Moderately  resistant  to  red  rot 

4.  Fair  milling  qualities 

5.  Fair  inversion  rating 

6.  Erect  with  stalks  that  are  of  uniforn 

length. 

Disadvantages 

1.  Not  a  high  yielder 

2.  Average  susceptibility  to  borers 
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THE  CONTROL  OF  SUGARCANE  DISEASES  IN  LOUISIANA 

/.  L.  Forbes,  R.  J.  Steib,  and  S.  J.  P.  Chilton'' 


It  is  common  knowledge  among 
sugarcane  planters  and  others  con- 
nected with  the  Industry  in  Louisi- 
ana that  sugarcane  diseases,  mosaic, 
red  rot,  root  rot,  and  perhaps  other 
diseases  not  identified  at  that  time, 
were  mainly  responsible  for  the 
"running  out"  or  failure  of  the  Old 
Noble  Canes.  With  the  development 
of  new  varieties,  by  breeding,  and 
the    general    planting    of    the    C.  P. 

I  canes,  the  disease  situation  was  kept 
in  check  for  a  number  of  years.  But 
it  is  also  well  known  that  varieties 
that  were  once  resistant  become  sus- 
ceptible to  diseases  and  deteriorate. 
The  reason  for  this  increased  sus- 
ceptibility to  a  disease  is  not  that  a 

Ivegetatively  propagated  plant  like 
sugarcane  changes  in  its  genetic 
|makeup  but  that  the  disease-produc- 
ing   organisms    and    viruses    change 

jllthrough  mutation  and  hybridization. 

r  This  results  in  more  parasitic  strains 
'of  the  parasites,  thus,  the  increased 
damage,  over  a  period  of  years,  to  a 
given  variety.  This  buildup  of  new 
parasitic  races  of  disease-producing 
organisms  is  the  principal  reason 
that  research  on  diseases  of  sugar- 
sane  is  a  continuous  and  never-end- 
ing process.  The  pathologist  must 
work  with  the  breeder  in  developing 
new  varieties  resistant  to  current 
races  of  pathogens. 

At  the  present  time  sugarcane  dis- 
eases of  major  importance  in  Louisi- 
ana are  mosaic,  ratoon  stunting  and 
red  rot.  Of  lesser  importance  are 
jPhytophthora  seed  piece  rot,  chlo- 
rotic  streak,  root  rot,  and  Cytospora. 

8  Fortunately,  none  of  these  diseases 
?oes  through  the  true  seed,  as  far  as 
I  known.    Consequently,  a  new  seed- 


ling variety  is  free  from  diseases  and 
it  is  possible  to  keep  it  free,  or  rela- 
tively so,  for  a  number  of  years,  as 
far  as  the  virus  diseases  such  as 
mosaic,  ratoon  stunting,  and  chlo- 
rotic  streak  are  concerned.  With  the 
fungus  diseases,  red  rot,  root  rot, 
Phytophthora,  Cytospora,  and  others, 
new  varieties  are  subject  to  disease 
infection  as  soon  as  they  are  planted 
in  the  field.  This  is  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  fungi  live  over  in  the 
fields  from  year  to  year  and  infec- 
tions occur  whenever  conditions  are 
favorable. 

The  ideal  control  for  any  disease 
is  a  resistant  variety.  With  fungus 
disease,  oftentimes,  this  is  the  only 
control.  With  virus  diseases  too,  a 
resistant  variety  is  the  ideal  control 
measure.  However,  with  chlorotic 
streak  and  ratoon  stunting  disease, 
a  hot  water  or  hot-air  seed  treat- 
ment is  used  for  control.  This  is  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  viruses 
causing  these  two  diseases  can  be 
destroyed  by  heating  the  seed  cane 
without  preventing  germination.  Un- 
fortunately, such  a  seed  treatment  is 
not  possible  in  the  control  of  mosaic. 
Once  a  plant  has  mosaic  it  always 
has  mosaic,  with  few  exceptions.  As 
a  result,  mosaic  cannot  be  eradicated 
from  diseased  seed  cane.  The  only 
control,  a  temporary  one  at  that,  is 
the  selection  of  mosaic-free  stalks  for 
seed  cane.  Therefore,  the  reliance  of 
the  Sugar  Industry  upon  varieties 
resistant  to  mosaic  is  the  only  long- 
time control  for  this  insidious  mal- 
ady. 

At  the  present  time,  the  three  lead- 
ing commercial  varieties  are  suscep- 

( Continued  on  next  page) 


3.  Not  very  tolerant  to  Dalapon 

4.  Moderately  susceptible  to  mosaic. 


1  C.  P.  47-193  is  listed  first  for  these 
oil  types  because  it  is  earlier  maturing 
tnd  does  not  withstand  freeze  injury  as 
veil  as  C.  P.  44-101.  It  should  be  har- 
vested first.  N.  Co.  310  and  C.  P.  44-101 
ire  higher  yielding. 

September  1,   1961 


2  Prepared  by  Denver  T.  Loupe,  Associ- 
ate Specialist,  L.  S.  U.  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service,  and  Research  Scientists  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Sugarcane  Field  Station,  Houma,  Louisi- 
and  and  the  Louisiana  State  University 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana. 
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tible  to  mosaic.  These  are  C.  P.  44- 
101,  N.  Co.  310,  and  C.  P.  52-68.  The 
only  control,  we  repeat,  for  mosaic 
in  these  varieties  is  the  planting  of 
mosaic-free  seed  cane.  Such  seed 
cane  is  produced  by  roguing  out  dis- 
eased plants  in  seed  plots.  Such 
roguing  is  recommended  only  where 
percentage  of  mosaic  diseased  plants 
is  less  than  two  per  cent.  Cane  from 
rogued  seed  plots  is  increased  one 
year  and  the  progeny  is  used  for 
commercial  planting.  It  is  recom- 
mended further  that  seed  plots  be 
well  isolated  from  mosaic  diseased 
fields  since  mosaic  is  spread  some 
distance  by  insects,  principally  ap- 
hids. 

A  mosaic  control  committee,  com- 
posed of  pathologists  from  the  La. 
Ag.  Evp.  Station  and  the  U.S.D.A. 
Station,  together  with  representa- 
tives from  the  Sugar  Industry,  is 
supervising  the  production  of  seed 
cane  as  free  of  mosaic  and  the  ratoon 
stunting  disease  as  is  possible,  for 
sale  to  growers. 

There  are  four  principal  steps  in 
the  development  of  a  new  sugarcane 
variety  in  Louisiana.   These  are : 

(1)  The  hybridization  (cross- 
ing) of  two  varieties,  in  flower,  to 
produce  true  seed. 

(2)  The  germination  of  the 
seed  and  transplanting  from  green- 
house to  field  where  the  new  va- 
rieties are  grown,  observed,  and 
the  better  ones  selected. 

(3)  The  growing  of  promising 
new  varieties  by  agronomists,  dis- 
ease testing  by  pathologists,  and 
further  evaluation  by  the  two  Ex- 
periment Stations  before  release. 

(4)  The  increase  of  varieties 
by  farmers,  or  Secondary  Increase 
Stations,  as  bases  for  distribution 
of  seed  cane  of  a  newly  released 
variety. 

In  the  control  of  the  virus  diseases, 
mosaic,  ratoon  stunting,  and  chlo- 
rotic  streak,  it  is  important  that 
every  precaution  be  taken  to  ensure 
that  seed  cane  of  a  new  variety  is  as 
free  as  possible  from  these  diseases 
when  distributed  to  growers.    When 
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a  farmer  purchases  seed  cane  of  i 
newly  released  variety  it  is  onlj 
logical  for  him  to  expect  something 
better  than  he  already  has.  Since  i 
is  a  rare  thing  with  sugarcane  for  i 
new  variety  to  be  highly  superior  t< 
previously  released  varieties  it  goe* 
without  saying  that  the  seed  cane  o: 
the  new  variety  should  be  free  fron 
highly  infectious  diseases.  In  lin< 
with  this  conviction  we  stronglj 
recommend  that  seed  cane  of  nev 
varieties  be  inspected  to  ensure  tha 
it  is  free  from  the  ratoon  stunting 
disease  and  chlorotic  streak  befor< 
being  sent  from  the  Experiment  Sta 
tions  to  the  Primary  Stations  an< 
similarly  that  seed  be  examine* 
closely  for  all  diseases  and  if  neces 
sary  be  treated  at  Primary  Station, 
before  being  sent  to  Secondary  Sta 
tions,  and  we  urge  also  that  onl: 
mosaic-free  seed  be  sent  to  Secondar 
Increase  Stations.  We  feel  strong! 
that  these  precautions  would  not  onl 
have  educational  significance  bu 
that  they  would  be  of  great  practica 
value  as  well  in  the  control  of  thes 
three  serious  virus  diseases. 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  284) 
year.  Many  growers  are  increasing 
this  variety.  It  matures  fairly  earl> 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  va 
riety  deteriorates  rapidly  followin; 
freezes  and  is  susceptible  to  the  suga 
cane  borer. 

Growers  are  reminded  that  regard 
less  of  the  variety  being  planted, 
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good  job  of  planting  always  pays  off. 
Plant  good  sound  seed  cane.  Watch 
the  topping  operation.  Don't  plant 
gaps.  Speed  can  cause  poor  stands 
next  spring. 

Pay  close  attention  to  the  covering 
operations  and  don't  bury  cane. 

IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  285) 

nations. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  fi- 
nancial and  political  advisers  to  the 
Administration  would  advocate  abol- 
ishing the  only  agricultural  program 
which  is  self-sustaining;  one  which 
in  addition  to  paying  all  costs  of 
administration  actually  contributes 
nearly  $20,000,000  annually  to  the 
general  tax  fund,  in  favor  of  a  wel- 
fare program  for  under-developed 
foreign  countries,  thereby  placing  an 
additional  tax  burden  of  approxi- 
mately $100,000,000  annually  on  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

UP  FRONT         ° 

(Continued  from  page  283) 

into  build  up  their  stock  and  was  not 
distributed  in  1960  and  was,  there- 
fore, available  for  distribution  this 
fyear.  Distribution  of  sugar  by  prim- 
ary distributors  last  year  was  9,257,- 
000  tons.  Distribution  this  year 
(through  July  29th  was  102,000  tons 

Mless  than  the  amount  distributed  to 

if  the  same  date  last  year." 

Word  has  been  received  from  Sena- 
tor Ellender  that  the  Secretary  of 
|  Agriculture  is  looking  into  the  mat- 


ter. 

King  Sucrose  XX 

The  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Festival 
and  Fair  Association,  Inc.,  of  New 
Iberia,  La.,  has  announced  that  John 
Malcolm  Duhe,  who  needs  no  intro- 
duction to  the  readers  of  The  Sugar 
Bulletin,  has  been  elected  King  Su- 
crose XX  and  will  rule  over  the 
Twentieth  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane 
Festival  and  Fair.  The  Fair  will  be 
held  in  New  Iberia  on  September 
29th,  30th  and  October  1st. 

Among  many  other  activities,  Mr. 
Duhe  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Contact 
Committee  and  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League. 

New  Plant  At  Vacherie 

Construction  is  underway  on  a  new 
plant  at  Vacherie,  La.,  that  will  pro- 
cess sugar  cane  bagasse  into  a  wide 
variety  of  products  to  compete  with 
wood  flake  board,  fir  plywood,  hard- 
wood plywood,  and  insulation  and 
acoustical  boards.  Latest  information 
indicates  that  the  plant  will  be  in 
operation  shortly  after  the  first  of 
the  year. 

The  process  to  be  used  at  Vacherie 
was  developed  in  Cuba  by  John  R. 
Shattuck  a  few  years  ago.  Mr.  Shat- 
tuck  is  President  of  the  new  enter- 
prise and  Jose  Andres  Rionda,  who 
was  also  associated  with  the  Cuban 
operation,  is  the  Vice-President  in 
charge  of  production.  Wallace  C. 
Kemper,  President  of  Southdown, 
Inc.,  and  one  of  the  founders,  is  a 
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member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
National  Bagasse  Products  Corpora- 
tion. Other  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  are  Harold  d'O  Baker,  New 
York  City,  John  Friedricks,  New  Or- 
leans, Stephen  D.  Fuller,  New  York, 
Lowell  Gardner,  Boston,  Peter  March, 
Liverpool,  England,  and  Forrester  A. 
Clark  of  Hamilton,  Mass. 

Officers  of  the  Corporation,  beside 
Mr.  Shattuck  and  Mr.  Rionda,  are 
Haigh  Reiniger,  Vice-President  in 
charge  of  sales,  who  now  resides  in 
New  Orleans,  and  Howland  Hayes, 
of  Morristown,  New  York,  who  is 
the  Treasurer.  Mr.  Baker  is  the 
Secretary. 

Durbin  On  Leave 

Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  General  Man- 
ager of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  left  New  Orleans  on  August 
26th  to  fly  to  Puerto  Rico.  Mr.  Dur- 
bin has  been  appointed  an  employer 
representative  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  on  a  Committee  to 
establish  wage  rates  for  the  sugar 
manufacturing,  the  textile  and  textile 
products,  and  the  hosiery  industries 
in  Puerto  Rico.  The  assignment  is 
scheduled  to  take  from  three  to  four 
weeks. 

Increase  Minimum  Wages 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
new  minimum  wage  rates  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  go  into 
effect  September  3,  1961.  The  mini- 
mum hourly  wage  for  employees  al- 
ready covered  by  the  Act  will  advance 
from  $1.00  an  hour  to  $1.15  an  hour 
on  that  date. 

The  overtime  exemptions  applica- 
ble during  the  processing  season  to 
employees  engaged  in  the  processing 
of  sugar  cane  into  sugar  have  not 
been  changed.  There  is  no  change  in 
the  exemption  applicable  to  agricul- 
tural workers.  There  is  a  possibility, 
however,  that  under  the  1961  amend- 
ments to  the  Act  employees  of  certain 
retail  stores  owned  and  operated  by 
League  members  may  come  under  the 
new  wage  provisions.  If  you  operate 
a  retail  store,  it  is  suggested  that  you 
thoroughly  investigate  its  exempt 
status. 
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Announcing  The 

THIRTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 

of  the 

U.  S.  A.,   Inc. 
THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  28th,  1961 

UNIVERSITY  ROOM,  ROOSEVELT  HOTEL 

123  Baronne  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Meeting  Convenes  at  2:00  P.  M. 

At  this  meeting  there  will  be  an  election  of  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
to  serve  during  the  ensuing  year. 

All  Members  of  the  League  Will  Please  Consider 
This  as  an  Official  Notice  To  Attend 
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UP  FRONT  WITH  THE  LEAGUE 

by  A.  W.  Dykers 


The  Annual  Meeting 

Just  in  case  you  may  have  over- 
looked it,  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  will  be 
held  in  the  University  Room  of  the 
Roosevelt  Hotel  in  New  Orleans  on 
Thursday,  September  28th  beginning 
at  2  P.M.  The  people  who  will  com- 
prise the  thirty-ninth  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  League  will  be  elected 
at  this  meeting. 

A  meeting  of  the  newly  elected 
Executive  Committee  will  be  held 
immediately  following  the  Annual 
Meeting.  At  this  meeting  the  Presi- 
dent and  officers  of  the  League  will 
be  elected.  Members  of  the  League 
are  invited  to  attend  the  Annual 
jMeeting  and  remain  for  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  Meeting. 

Sugar  Cane  Festival 

The  three-day  celebration  of  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Festival  and 
Fair  will  begin  in  New  Iberia,  La. 
on  Friday,  September  3rd  and  con- 
tinue through  Sunday,  October  1st. 
This  is  the  twentieth  year  of  the  Fair. 

As  we  reported  in  the  September 
1st  issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin,  J. 
Malcolm  Duhe  will  rule  as  King  Su- 
crose XX.  His  queen  will  be  selected 
from  a  bevy  of  beauties  representing 
the  parishes  that  are  the  Louisiana 
sugar  district. 

Dr.  James  E.  Irvine 

Dr.  E.  V.  Abbott,  Superintendent 
3f  the  U.S.D.A.  Houma  Station  has 


sent  us  the  following  report  about 
Dr.  James  E.  Irvine  which  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  include  in  this  issue  of 
The  Sugar  Bulletin. 

"Dr.  James  E.  Irvine  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Houma  Station  on  Au- 
gust 14  as  Plant  Physiologist.  He  will 
continue  the  work  formerly  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  R.  E.  Coleman,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  cold  tolerance 
in  sugarcane  varieties  and  loss  of 
sugar  by  inversion  between  the  time 
of  cutting  and  milling. 

Dr.  Irvine  was  born  at  Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia,  where  he  graduated 
from  high  school.  Between  high 
school  and  college  he  spent  a  year 
and  a  half  (1946-47)  in  the  U.  S. 
Army,  which  included  a  tour  of  duty 
in  Japan.  In  1948  he  entered  the 
University  of  Miami,  from  which  he 
received  the  B.S.  and  M.S.  degrees. 
He  then  taught  biology  for  a  year  at 
Bridgewater  College,  Virginia,  before 
accetping  a  position  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  from  which  he  re- 
ceived the  Ph.D.  degree  in  1957.  For 
the  past  four  and  a  half  years  he  has 
been  Plant  Physiologist  at  the  Fed- 
eral Experiment  Station,  Mayaguez, 
Puerto  Rico,  where  he  worked  with  a 
number  of  tropical  crops  and  received 
his  introduction  to  sugarcane. 

That  Dr.  Irvine  is  a  gentleman  is 
evident  to  anyone  on  making  his  ac- 
quaintance. That  he  is  a  scholar  is 
apparent  from  a  review  of  his  intel- 
( Continued  on  Rage  303) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEI 

by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


Seed  Cane 

A  group  of  pathologists  from  both 
the  L.  S.  U.  Experiment  Station  and 
the  U.  S.  D.  A.  Houma  Sugar  Station, 
together  with  representatives  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  and 
the  L.  S.  U.  Extension  Service,  have 
just  completed  an  inspection  of  seed 
of  several  commercial  varieties  of 
sugar  cane.  This  seed  cane,  which 
has  been  rogued  for  the  dreaded 
Mosaic  Disease  and  heat-treated  to 
control  the  virus  Stunting  Disease, 
will  be  made  available  during  the  last 
part  of  this  month  to  growers  who 
applied  for  this  seed. 

According  to  M.  L.  Shaffer,  Pa- 
thologist and  Chairman  of  the  Mosaic 
Disease  Control  Committee  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League,  a  good 
job  has  been  done  by  the  cooperating 
growers  who  rogued  and  heat-treated 
this  seed. 

Growers  are  reminded  to  plant  this 
seed  as  far  away  as  possible  from 
diseased  cane  on  the  farm,  particu- 
larly away  from  highly  disease  in- 
fected N.  Co.  310  and  C.  P.  52-68. 
Considerable  work,  time  and  money 
has  gone  into  this  seed  and  therefore 
it  should  be  given  the  best  of  at- 
tention. 

Although  this  cane  has  been  rogued 
a  minimum  of  three  times  for  Mosaic 
Disease,  growers  are  requested  to 
rogue  this  seed  at  least  one  time  this 
fall  when  cane  shoots  are  about  4  to 
6  inches  tall.  The  cane  should  also  be 
rogued  in  the  spring  of  next  year. 
The  cane  should  be  planted  in  fallow 
plowed  land  or  in  land  that  is  free 
of  volunteer  cane.     Volunteer   cane 
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causes  mixtures  and  can  spread  dis- 
ease. 

Growers  are  also  reminded  tha 
this  seed  has  been  heat-treated  t< 
control  Stunting  Disease  and  all  pre 
cautions  should  be  taken  to  preven 
re-contamination.  If  the  seed  is  t< 
be  cut  in  the  furrow  at  planting  time 
new  knives  should  be  used.  If  new 
knives  are  not  available,  old  knivej 
should  be  sterilized.  Old  knives  cai 
be  washed  thoroughly  and  flamec 
with  a  torch  as  a  means  of  steriliza 
tion.  Growers  should  check  witl 
County  Agents  to  get  the  up-to-dato 
recommendations  on  precaution! 
against  Stunting  Disease. 

Hurricane  Carla 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  nooi 
Monday,  September  11th,  there  ar« 
only  a  few  reports  of  much  can( 
blown  down  from  the  winds  of  Hur 
ricane  Carla.  Several  reports  indi 
cate  that  the  heavy  rains  of  Carfc 
were  more  responsible  for  the 
amount  of  down  cane  than  the  winds 
The  lower  Lafourche  area  appears  t< 
have  had  more  wind  and  whipping 
rain  than  most  of  the  belt.  One  re 
port  estimates  that  at  least  1,00< 
acres  of  cane  below  Lockport  am 
down.  A  few  other  reports  from  thii 
area  also  indicate  that  some  water  i 
backing  into  a  few  low  fields  of  cane 

Reports  from  the  Western  or  Tech< 
area  are  surprisingly  good,  only  i 
few  fields  down  and  a  few  mor< 
twisted.  These  reports  indicate  tha 
only  a  few  heavy  fields  of  N.  Co.  31< 
and  C.  P.  52-68  went  down  froii 
(Continued  on  page  304) 
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IN    WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 

by  Josiah  Ferris 


Agriculture  Committee  Resolutions 


The  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, after  waiting  in  vain  for  recom- 
mendations from  the  domestic  sugar 
industry  and  the  Administration  on 
amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act, 
adopted  three  Committee  resolutions 
p  sugar. 

The  resolutions  which  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  in  Execu- 
ive  Session  September  7  are  as  fol- 
ows: 

"1.  That  the  President  be  request- 
ed to  instruct  those  in  charge  of  ad- 
ninistering  the  sugar  program  that 
t  is  the  clear  intent  of  Congress  that 
n  making  any  such  purchases  of 
fsugar  for  the  calendar  year  1962 
jlear  preference  is  to  be  given  those 
ountries  which  offer  to  buy  a  rea- 
onable  quantity  of  United  States 
igricultural  commodities  in  return 
X)r  our  purchase  of  their  sugar. 

2.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Com- 
jlnittee  that  in  allocating  the  sugar 

^onnage  necessary  to  supply  the  do- 
mestic "growth  factor"  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  should  make  allo- 
cations to  new  mills  so  that  this  new 
;onnage  can  support  the  development 
)f  the  sugar  industry  in  new  areas  in 
jjlknticipation  of  passage  of  legislation 
Revising  the  Sugar  Act  in  1962. 

3.  That  the  Committee  would  re- 
tard with  extreme  disfavor  any  ac- 
tion or  statement  by  any  representa- 

ive  of  the  United  States  at  the  con- 
erence  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on 
the  International  Sugar  Agreement 
|vhich  would  commit  the  United 
Btates  or  imply,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, any  commitment  on  the  part 
)f  the   United   States  to  adopt  any 


system  of  sugar  importation  other 
than  fixed  statutory  quotas  such  as 
have  heretofore  operated  so  effec- 
tively under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948 
and  previous  laws." 

Resolution  No.  1  is  the  result  of 
the  investigation  made  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Legislative  Oversight 
which  reported  flagrant  violation  of 
that  provision  of  the  Sugar  Act  which 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  give  "consideration"  in  allocating 
non-quota  sugar  to  those  countries 
which  purchase  U.  S.  agricultural 
commodities.  Two  officials  high  up 
in  Government  service  were  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  barter  idea  and 
expressed  their  opposition  to  the  idea, 
and  told  the  Committee  they  had  no 
intention  of  following  the  mandate 
laid  down  by  Congress.  Consequent- 
ly, some  of  the  foreign  countries 
which  received  large  amounts  of 
sugar  reallocated  from  the  former 
Cuban  quota  in  return  for  their 
promise  to  purchase  some  of  our  sur- 
plus wheat  were  not  required  to  con- 
summate the  deal.  We  accepted  their 
sugar  and  paid  them  for  it  but  to  date 
they  have  not  purchased  our  wheat. 
We  wonder  what  the  President  will 
do  to  those  "bad"  boys  in  the  State 
Department. 

Resolution  No.  2  undoubtedly  was 
adopted  to  pacify  some  of  the  com- 
mittee members  who  were  frustrated 
in  their  efforts  to  amend  the  Sugar 
Act  this  year. 

Resolution  No.  3  definitely  serves 
notice  on  the  members  of  the  U.  S. 


(Continued  on  page  304) 
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SEPARAN  AP-301  USED  IN  PILOT  PLANT  EXPERIMENT 

ON  SUGARCANE  JUICE  CLARIFICATION 

By  E.  E.  Coll,  J.  T.  Jackson  and  W.  F.  Guilbeau,  Southern  Regional 
Research  Laboratory2  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


The  American  Sugarcane  League 
compiled  data  on  thirty-six  Louisiana 
raw  sugar  factories  for  1959,  includ- 
ing information  on  the  use  of  a  floc- 
culating agent,  Separan  AP-30,  to  im- 
prove clarifier  operation.  Of  the 
twenty-eight  factories  reporting  on 
the  results  of  clarification  with  Sep- 
aran, nine  estimated  improvement  in 
clarifier  capacity  of  5  to  20  percent; 
one  reported  increased  capacity  only 
during  adverse  conditions  of  cane 
quality  or  harvesting  weather;  two 
had  very  slight  or  no  improvement, 
and  sixteen  obtained  questionable  re- 
sults. Since  Separan  has  become 
widely  used  in  sugarcane  processing, 
with  varying  degrees  of  success,  it 


was  desirable  to  identify  suitable  or 
optimum  processing  conditions  and 
to  determine  more  accurately  the  ef- 
fects of  operating  under  such  condi- 
tions. For  these  reasons,  the  League 
requested  that  a  cooperative  project 
be  conducted  involving  a  few  pilot 
plant  (1)  tests  on  lime  clarification 
of  juice,  with  and  without  Separan, 
at  the  Audubon  Sugar  Factory  of 
Louisiana  State  University  during 
the  1960  harvest. 

Moron  and  Keller  (2)  reported  on 
laboratory  studies  during  the  1957 
crop  at  the  Audubon  Sugar  Factory, 
followed  by  plant  scale  evaluation  at 
the  Iberia  Sugar  Factory,  New  Ibe- 
ria, Louisiana,  of  a  flocculating  agent 


TABLE   I: 

S960 

SUGARCANE  PROCESSING  EXPERIMENTS, 

SEPARAN  AP   30   VS. 

CONTROL 

JUICE  CHARACTERISTICS 

Run 

No. 

Separan, 

ppa   on 

Cane 

Limed 

Jui  ce 

PH 

Clarified 

Jui  ce 

Dilute 

Cane   Variety 

pH 

Clarity!/ 

ability-7 

Juice 
Puri  ty 

OOHTOOL: 

CP   447/10li^ 

7 
15- A 

17-  A 

-" 

7.72 
7.44 
7.40 

6.59 
6.59 

67 

92 
..... 

20 

75.7 
70.5 
73.8 

Average 

-" 

7.52 

6.59 

44 

45 

73.3 

CP  52-68 

L9 

- 

7.40 

6.61 

21 

12 

79.3 

CP  36-  ll4-/ 

27 

.. 

7.42 

6.61 

IB 

39 

73.8 

N.Co.-aioi/ 

»       3/ 

v 

10- A 
11-A 
14 

:: 

7.69 
7.66 
7.56 

6.  m 

6    5< 
6.61 

57 

M:, 

45 
36 

74.3 
70.5 
77.4 

Average 

-- 

7.64 

6.52 

5  2 

48 

74.1 

Variety 

Average 

- 

7   50 

6.58 

39 

36 

75.1 

SEPARAN   AP-30 

CP   44-10  l-^ 

?    A 

15 

17 

2.2 
J.fl 

2.2 

7.74 
7.51 
7.39 

6.65 
6.65 
6,60 

67 

16 
28 

96 
30 

25 

76.3 
71.4 
74.7 

Average 

2.  1 

7.55 

6.63 

44 

50 

74.1 

CP   52-68 

19-A 

2.1 

7.35 

6.  57 

21 

14 

79.2 

CP  36- 13^ 

27TA 

1.9 

7.42 

6.  58 

40 

48 

72.6 

N.CO.-3104/ 

"       3/ 

10 
11 

2.0 
1.9 

7.69 
7.65 

6.37 
6.59 

62 
49 

83 

80 

74.7 
71.3 

"        3/ 

14- A 

2.1 

7.52 

6.62 

47 

43 

77.4 

Average 

2.0 

7.62 

6.53 

53 

69 

74.5 

Variety 

Average 

2.0 

7.49 

6.58 

40 

45 

75.1 

1/  Adjusted    to    14°   Brix    (Luximeter    reading) 

2/  Milliliters    through    47   mm.    diam.,     1.20    H     Millipore    filter   in    10   minutes    at   25   inches   vacuum    and   33°   C.    Temp. 

3/  Cary    harvested   Commercial    Canes 

4/  Conventional    harvested  and    burned   Commsircial    Canes 
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now  designed  as  Separan  AP-30.  Sep- 
aran  was  selected  by  Moron  and 
Keller  on  a  point  basis  in  the  labora- 
tory as  the  most  promising  commer- 
cially available  flocculating  agent  for 
sugarcane  processing.  The  most  ef- 
fective treatment  level  and  the  place 
and  method  of  addition  to  the  system 
were  determined,  and  the  publication 
(2)  of  these  observations  resulted  in 
its  use  by  a  large  number  of  Louisi- 
ana factories. 

In  planning  pilot  plant  tests,  USDA 
personnel  visited  eighteen  factories 
prior  to  the  1960  crop  to  obtain  de- 
tailed information  on  methods  of 
Separan  preparation  and  addition, 
dosage,  liming  conditions,  clarifier 
and  filter  performance,  and  general 
information.  Most  of  the  factories 
followed  the  manufacturer's  recom- 
mendations for  use  by  continuous  ad- 
dition of  2  to  3  p.p.m.  of  Separan  on 


cane  to  the  clarifier  flash  tank  from 
an  0.5  percent  stock  solution  diluted 
10  to  1  with  a  water  stream  as  added. 
Juice  was  limed  to  maintain  a  reason- 
ably constant  clarified  juice  pH  be- 
tween 6.1  and  6.7.  Several  factories 
limed  to  the  lower  pH  for  low  mud 
production  while  others  preferred 
liming  higher,  depending  on  clarifier 
capacity  and  operational  preferences. 
One  limed  to  the  higher  pH  while 
processing  clean  fresh  cane  and  a 
lower  pH  during  less  favorable  cane 
conditions  to  prevent  overloading  the 
clarification  station.  Comments  on 
the  value  of  Separan  in  sugarcane 
processing  were  numerous  and  some- 
times contradictory. 

Reports  of  factory  personnel  in 
general  were,  that  if  Separan  im- 
proves operation  at  all,  it  is  worth 
the  few  dollars  per  day  that  it  costs 
each  factory.    A  large  percentage  of 


TABLE  II 

1960  SUGARCANE 

PROCESSING 

EXPERIMENTS, 

SEPARAN  AP  30  VS. 

CONTROL  -- 

MUD  CHARACTERISTICS 

Cane 

Run 
Number 

Liae 

Used, 

Lbs. /Cane 

Insoluble 

Solids, 
*  of  Mud 

Wet 
Mud 

Insoluble 

Solids 

Mineral 

to  Organi 

Ratio 

Variety 

Actual 

Adjusted^ 

Pounds  per   ton    cane 

CONTROL: 

CP   44710li/ 

7 

15-A 
17-A 

1.81 
1.78 
1.96 

7.4 
6.7-*/ 

165 

161a/ 
1624/ 

12.2 
9.6 
10.8 

8.8 
8.6 
9.3 

1.25 
0.61 
0.69 

Average 

1.85 

6.7 

163 

10.9 

8.9 

0.85 

CP   52-68 

19 

1.64 

7.5 

160 

12.0 

10.0 

0.59 

CP   36-132/ 
NO0-3101/ 

27 

10-A 
11-A 
14 

1.07 
1.24 
1.68 

1:29 

197  4/ 
22.04/ 
7.  21/ 
7:01/ 

1884/ 
137i/ 
13  Li/ 

30.4 

41.3 

9.9 

9.2 

8.2 
9.1 

7.2 

7.6 

3.72 
5.21 
0.88 
0.78 

Average 

1.40 

12.  1 

152 

20.1 

8.0 

2.29 

Variety 

Average 

1.49 

11.5 

157 

18.4 

8.8 

1.86 

SEPARAN      AP-  30 

CP    44-101?/ 

7-A 
15 
17 

1.83 
1.75 
1.87 

9    2A/ 

7.3*/ 
7.7 

126  A/ 
130i/ 
141 

11.6 
9.5 
10.9 

8.3 
8.4 
9.2 

1.23 
0.64 
0.69 

Average 

1.82 

8.1 

132 

10.7 

8.6 

0.85 

CP   52-68 

19-A 

1.72 

7.7 

156 

12.0 

10.  1 

0   64 

CP   36-13^ 

27-A 

1.03 

22.7 

129 

29.3 

8.  1 

3.55 

NGO-310i/ 

10 

1.22 

28.6 

155 

44.3 

12.5 

5.41 

"     2/ 

11 

1.67 

9.5 

117 

11.1 

8.4 

1.13 

"    V 

14- A 

1.  34 

9.7 

93 

9.1 

7.5 

0.87 

Average 

1.41 

15.9 

122 

21.5 

9.5 

2.47 

Variety 

Average 

1.50 

13.6 

135 

18.4 

9.  1 

1.88 

1/  To    1.0    lb.     field    soil    per    ton    cane    in    dilute   juice. 

2/  Cary    harvested    commercial     canes. 

V  Conventional    harvested   and   burned   commercial    canes 

4/  Estimated   from    total    insoluble   solids,    clarifier    rake   not   operated. 
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the  factories  contacted  used  Separan 
continuously  because  it  improved  one 
or  more  of  the  following:  clarifier 
capacity,  juice  clarity,  mud  consist- 
ency, mud  quantity,  mud  filtration, 
cake  sucrose,  sugar  product  or  overall 
operation.  A  smaller  percentage  used 
the  flocculating  agent  only  during 
periods  of  poor  clarifier  operation  to 
lower  the  mud  level,  thicken  the  mud 
and  "get  out  of  the  woods". 

Pilot  Plant  Tests: 

A  second  clarifier  nearly  identical 
to  the  first,  was  installed  in  the  pilot 
plant  clarification  system  at  the  Au- 
dubon Sugar  Factory  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  experiments  on  modi- 
fied or  novel  methods  of  clarification. 
By  alternating  clarifiers  during  pro- 
cessing of  a  given  juice  sample,  it  is 
possible  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  an 
additive  in  a  standard  lime  clarifi- 
cation method  as  compared  with  the 
standard  method  without  the  addi- 
tive. The  processing  rate  of  50  gal- 
lons per  hour  duplicates  factory  con- 
ditions adequately  to  permit  control 
of  materials  and  conditions  necessary 
for  objective  evaluation,  without  the 
variability  of  juice  supply  in  a  fac- 
tory. Pilot  plant  work  was  planned 
with  full  control  of  both  juice  supply 
and  operating  conditions  to  supple- 
ment the  laboratory  and  plant  scale 
work  reported  by  Moron  and  Keller. 

Eight  pairs  of  tests  with  Separan 
addition  vs.  standard  lime  clarifica- 
tion were  made  in  the  pilot  plant  dur- 
ing the  crop.  Sufficient  cane  was 
milled  for  each  pair  of  tests  to  make 
two  4-hour  runs.  Data  from  the  runs 
with  standard  lime  clarification 
served  also  for  two  other  test  pro- 
grams conducted  during  the  season. 
Hand  cleaned  samples  of  cane  from 
St.  Gabriel  provided  material  for 
comparisons  of  new  varieties  with 
the  standard  C.P.  44-101 ;  other  sam- 
ples from  commercial  plantings  were 
used  in  comparing  the  processing 
characteristics  of  cane  harvested  by 
the  Cary  combine  with  those  of  com- 
parable cane  mechanically  harvested 
and  burned  by  conventional  methods. 
The  extreme  as  well  as  average  soil 
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and  trash  contents  of  the  samples 
represented  a  wide  range  of  qualities 
which  is  desirable  for  the  purpose  of 
evaluating  the  coagulant  (Separan) 
as  a  flocculant  in  clarification. 

The  addition  of  Separan  was  alter- 
nated between  clarifiers,  and  between 
first  and  second  runs  of  a  given  test, 
for  uniformity  of  sequence  in  com- 
parisons with  the  standard  clarifi- 
cation. By  shifting  two  plug  cocks 
between  the  flash  tank  and  the  clari- 
fiers, and  shifting  the  mud  discharge 
valve  from  one  clarifier  to  the  other, 
the  second  run  of  a  test  was  started 
without  changing  any  operating  con- 
ditions except  the  starting  or  stop- 
ping of  the  Separan  pump. 

A  stock  Separan  solution  of  0.025 
percent  was  added  with  a  metering 
pump  to  the  clarifier  flash  tank  dur- 
ing one  run  of  each  test.  Actual 
amounts  added  are  shown  in  Table  I, 
1.8  to  2.2  p.p.m.  on  cane,  and  are  in 
the  range  of  2.0  to  2.5  p.p.m.  recom- 
mended by  the  manufacturer  and ' 
used  in  several  Louisiana  factories. 
The  low  concentration,  about  one- 
half  that  for  factory  use,  was  to  in- 
sure uniform  addition  and  mixing  at 
low  flow  rates,  and  should  actually 
improve  settling  by  dilution. 

Test  Results: 

Operating  data  were  averaged  by 
variety,  independently  of  the  number 
of  tests  on  each,  for  both  the  control 
and  Separan  runs  to  eliminate  varie- 
tal processing  characteristics  in  the 
comparisons.  Operating  data  are 
compiled  in  Table  I  for  Separan  and 
juice,  and  in  Table  II  for  lime,  mud 
and  mud  solids. 

The  rake  froze  on  the  new  clarifier 
following  run  number  seven  and  was 
inoperable  during  the  next  five  tests. 
The  mud  solids  (percent)  and  mud 
weights  were  estimated  for  these 
runs  of  each  test  by  plotting  values 
of  actual  insoluble  mud  solids  per  ton 
of  cane  vs.  wet  mud  weights  for  all 
variety  tests  of  the  last  three  years. 
One  exception  is  run  number  15,  with 
the  estimated  values  obtained  from 
the  other  seven  Separan  runs. 

Separan    had    no    effect    on    the 
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Fig.  1.  Settling  rates  for  limed  juice,  and  limed  juice  treated  with  Separan,  on 
samples  from  clarifier  flash  tank.  Tests  were  made  in  1000  ml.  cylinders  under  free 
settling  conditions  and  with  agitation  of  0.10  r.p.m.  Separan  treatment  was  2  p.p.m. 
on  cane. 
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amount  of  lime  required  for  the  de- 
sired clarified  juice  pH,  on  the  pH 
drop  across  the  juice  heater  and  clari- 
fier,  or  on  the  amount  of  insoluble 
solids  in  mud.  There  was  no  improve- 
ment in  clarity  except,  possibly,  in 
test  number  10  when  a  lower  pH  was 
used.  Filterability  of  clarified  juice 
(3)  was  improved  25  percent,  on 
average,  and  84  percent  for  test  num- 
ber 10  with  the  lower  pH.  Insoluble 
solids,  percent  of  mud,  were  im- 
proved 18  percent,  on  average,  and 
15  percent  average  for  test  numbers 
7,  19  and  27  without  corrections.  Wet 
mud  weight  was  improved  16  percent 
(less  weight  with  Separan),  on  aver- 
and  27.  The  mud  was  thicker  when 
aged,  and  17  percent  on  tests  7,  19 
using  Separan. 

Cylinder  Settling  Tests: 

Two  hours  after  starting  each  run, 
1000  ml.  samples  of  heated  limed 
juice  were  withdrawn  from  the  clari- 
fier flash  tank  directly  into  each  of 
two  1000  ml.  graduated  cylinders, 
and  sediment  levels  recorded  after  5, 
10  and  20  minutes  and  at  20  minute 
intervals  for  two  hours.  One  cylinder 
was  fitted  with  apparatus  designed 
by  Mr.  R.  P.  Logan  of  the  Dorr- 
Oliver  Filter  Corp.,  consisting  of  a 
wire  framework  extending  into  the 
cylinder  and  driven  at  0.10  r.p.m.  by 
a  fractional  H.P.  motor,  to  more  ac- 
curately simulate  settling  in  a  com- 
mercial clarifier  with  rake  and  con- 
centration zone.  Settling  data,  i.e. 
mud  volume  vs.  settling  time,  are 
plotted  in  Fig.  1  for  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

1)  Free  settling. 

2)  Free  settling  with  Separan. 

3)  Movement  settling. 

4)  Movement   settling  with   Sep- 
aran. 

Each  point  represents  the  average  of 
eight  tests. 

Separan  increased  settling  rates 
during  the  free-fall  and  early  com- 
pression zones  more  than  was  accom- 
plished with  mechanical  movement, 
but  after  50  minutes  the  position  was 
reversed,  and  movement  was  more 
beneficial  than  Separan  for  sediment 
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thickening.  The  best  results  were  ob- 
tained while  using  both  Separan  and 
motion.  Cylinder  sediment  values  at 
the  two  hour  level,  percent  of  total 
volume,  are  compared  with  pilot  plant 
clarifier  mud  data  obtained  during 
continuous  operation  of  75  minute 
filling  time,  two  hour  mud  retention 
and  two  feet  per  hour  vertical  ve- 
locity. 

Standard  Lime  Clarification: 

Vol.  %        Ratio 

No  movement  16.6  2.05 

Movement  14.0  1.73 

Pilot  Plant  8.1  1.00 

Lime  Clarification  with  Separan: 

No  movement  15.3  2.19 

Movement  13.0  1.86 

Pilot  Plant  7.0  1.00 

Cylinder  tests  are  unsatisfactory  for 
predicting  performance  of  juice 
treatment  methods  in  conjunction 
with  a  well  designed  continuous  clari- 
fier, unless  a  reproducible  factor  is 
determined  for  each  treatment  meth- 
od under  constant  clarifier  conditions 
of  operation  and  juice  quality. 

Remarks: 

Improvements  in  clarification  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  Separan  are  ap- 
parently independent  of  the  harvest- 
ing method,  and  soil  and  trash  con- 
tent of  cane,  within  the  limits  of 
these  tests.  The  best  improvement  in 
filterability  of  clarified  juice  was  ob- 
tained in  test  number  10,  when  pro- 
cessing juice  of  very  high  soil  con- 
tent, but  at  the  lower  pH. 

By  giving  the  mud  percentage  a 
weight  twice  that  of  the  clarity  per- 
centage, a  ratio  is  obtained  for  esti- 
mating clarification  efficiency.  For 
Separan,  this  ratio  is  (2  X  116  + 
102)  -j- 3  =  111  percent  as  compared 
to  the  standard  lime  clarification  of 
100  percent. 

Settling  tests  in  1000  ml.  cylinders 
on  limed  juice  from  the  clarifier  flash 
tank  averaged  seven  percent  less  mud 
volume  with  Separan  than  in  the  con- 
trols after  two  hours.  Initial  settling 
was  very  rapid  with  Separan,  but 
with  time,  the  difference  in  mud  vol- 
umes decreased. 

Standard  lime  -  clarification  pro- 
cessing tests  on  new  varieties  should 
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include  tests  with  Separan,  since  the 
clarification  aid  is  being  used  in  most 
Louisiana  sugar  factories.  Addition- 
al nonstandard  tests  should  be  made 
to  determine  the  best  pH  for  liming 
to  obtain  the  most  efficient  use  of 
Separan,  and  to  determine  the  maxi- 
mum clarif ier  feed  rate  possible  with- 
out sacrificing  juice  quality. 
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1  Separan  AP-30  is  a  flocculant  pro- 
duced by  the  Dow  Chemiral  Company; 
naming  of  this  product  and  its  selection 
for  use  in  these  experiments  does  not  con- 
stitute the  endorsement  of  this  company's 
product  over  those  of  competitors  that  may 
be  as  suitable  under  the  same  experimental 
conditions.    Chemically,  it  is  a  high  mole- 


cular weight  polymer  of  acrylamide  con- 
taining approyimately  30  percent  carboxy- 
lic  groups  and  70  percent  amide  groups. 
The  polymer,  molecular  weight  between 
two  and  three  million,  is  anionic  in  neutral 
and  alkaline  solution  and  nonionic  under 
acidic  conditions. 

2  One  of  the  laboratories  of  the  Southern 
Utilization  Research  and  Development  Di- 
vision, Agricultural  Research  Service,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
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UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  295) 
lectual  achievement,  which  shows, 
among  other  things,  that  he  is  an  ac- 
complished linguist — he  reads,  writes 
and  speaks,  French,  Spanish,  German 
and  Japanese.  But  that  he  also  has 
practical  interests  and  is  not  afraid 
of  mud  on  his  shoes  is  obvious  to 
those  who  have  observed  him  daily 
slogging  through  the  cane  fields  since 
his  arrival  in  Louisiana." 

The  Louisiana  sugarcane  industry 
welcomes  Dr.  Irvine's  recruitment  to 
the  staff  of  scientists  who  are  en- 
deavoring to  find  solutions  to  its 
problems.  We  hope  that  he  and  his 
wife  and  three  children,  Virginia  9, 
Diane  7,  and  Frank  5,  will  be  happy 
among  us. 

Mabel  Saucier 

In  the  heyday  of  the  old  Louisiana 
Sugar  &  Rice  Exchange,  when  it  was 
in  the  big,  beautiful  building  on 
North  Front  Street,  Mabel  Saucier 
was  the  telephone  operator.  Every- 
body in  the  sugar  business  knew  her 
and  she  knew  everybody  in  the  sugar 
business. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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During  the  depression,  the  chang- 
ing times  changed  the  method  of  sell- 
ing sugar,  and  Mabel  Saucier  worked 
for  the  Cane  Products  Trade  Asso- 
ciation and  then  for  the  present  Lou- 
isiana Sugar  Exchange.  In  1952  she 
was  retired  on  a  pension.  On  Sep- 
tember 2nd,  1961  she  died  after  a 
long  illness  in  a  nursing  home  in 
New  Orleans.   Ave  et  vale! 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  296) 

wind.  One  report  from  this  area  men- 
tioned that  more  damage  occurred  in 
fields  where  rows  were  parallel  to 
the  wind  than  where  rows  were 
across  the  wind.  Latest  reports  say- 
rains  are  still  heavy  and  damage  can 
still  occur  from  rain  squalls.  Another 
report  from  the  Western  Area  indi- 
cates water  is  backed  up  into  low 
fields  from  Glencoe  to  Louisa.  Mr. 
Ed.  Burguieres  of  Louisa  reports 
water  on  50  to  80  percent  of  the  acre- 
age on  the  Burguieres'  property.  In 
some  spots  the  water  is  4  feet  deep 
but  receding  rapidly.  Mr.  Burguieres 
reports  very  little  down  cane  and  ex- 
pects very  little  damage  from  the 
water. 

Reports  now  indicate  that  the  rest 
of  the  belt  suffered  only  a  small  acre- 
age of  downed  cane  and  a  few  more 
acres  of  twisted  cane. 

The  industry  was  indeed  fortunate. 
As  soft  as  the  ground  was  at  the 
time  of  the  hurricane,  wind  velocities 
of  only  50  miles  per  hour  would  have 
probably  lodged  most  of  this  crop. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  297) 

delegation  now  at  the  Conference  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland  where  a  new  in- 
ternational sugar  agreement  is  being 
negotiated,  that  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  is  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  idea  of  "global"  quotas. 
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